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INTRODUCTION. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE, THE BARBARIANS, AND 
THE CHURCH IN 395.——-THE FIVE EPOCHS 
OF MEDIZVAL HISTORY. 


Wir the death of Theodosius the Great in 395 
begins the history of the Middle Ages. It is so 
called because it is a narration of the events which 
ended in the overthrow of the ancient civilized or 
Roman world, and laid the foundation of the princi- 
pal states of modern times. Thus all agree in look- 
ing upon the Middle Ages as a period of transition, 
during which was brought about the union of three 
societies, the Roman Empire, the barbarian world, 
and the Church, that at the death of Theodosius 
stood in opposition to each other. 
_ The Empire.—At the end of the fourth century 
the Roman Empire extended from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the banks of the Euphrates, and from 
Caledonia, the Rhine, and the Danube as far as the 
African deserts. This vast territory was divided into 
four prefectures, which again were subdivided into 
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fourteen dioceses and one hundred and eighteen pro- 
vinces, comprising many municipalities.* 

The emperor, who had absolute power, governed 
with the help of ministers and civil and military 
officers. ‘The principal of these officers were the 
prefect of the pretorium, the grand master of the 
horse, and the grand master of the infantry, in the 
prefecture; the vicar, or vice-prefect, the master 
of horse, and the master of infantry, in the dio- 
cese; the president, or proconsul, the duke, and the 
count, in the province; the curiales, or members of 
the curia, in the city. 

This hierarchy, so regular and beautiful in ap- 
pearance, contained in reality the germs of ap- 
proaching dissolution. There was neither law nor 
sanctioned usage to regulate the order of succes- 
sion to the throne. It was easy for officials to 
commit exactions in an empire too extensive for 


*The following is a summary of the principal divisions of the empire 


under Honorius: 
WESTERN EMPIRE, 


Prefecture of Italy : 
Diocese of seston Tlyria, . 7 a 5 i @ - 8 provinces, 
ee Northern a : 3 : wna 4 ees, ¥ 
Os Rome, . 4 . S . < 7 . 20 sf 
a Africa, 2 ; : . a . : ei ones ¢ 
Prefecture of the Gauls: 
Diocese of Brittany, . ‘ ‘ a : ¥ . 7 0 = 
ee the Gauls, . 3 . a . . ‘< «, 28 _ 
CC Spams teh e hee RS es, . : . os ae re 
Seven dioceses, ‘ : , . . 6 Ss <Gib0 sk 
EASTERN EMPIRE, 
Prefecture of the East: 
Diocese of Egypt, . 4 : = . . . . . 6 provinces, 
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a Asia Minor, - : « 4 . e eG had 
fe Pontus, ; fe . . : x Sei: “fi 
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_ one chief to superintend its administration. The 
: p increase of taxes reduced the lower classes of the 
people to such want that the curiales, or principal 
_ citizens, who were held responsible to the state for 
the delinquency of the other taxpayers, renounced | 
the honors of the curia to escape poverty. Patri- 
otism had disappeared, either on account of imperial 
_ despotism or because the title of Roman citizen had 
been degraded by its being lavishly conferred on bar- 
 barians ; and then it was difficult to unite in sympa- 
thy so many provinces widely differing in language, 
manners, and interests. Finally, a horde of barba- 
_ rians had been brought into the empire to guard the 
frontiers, and were embodied with the legions under 
the name of ‘“‘auxiliaries,” or ‘‘federates.” Thus 
the Roman Empire, with its oppressive administra- 
tion, had neither citizens nor soldiers to be trusted 
for its defence. 

The Barbarian World; the Germans.—At all the 
frontiers the empire was harassed by barbarians: 
in the island of Britain by the fierce clans of 
Caledonia; on the Euphrates by the warlike na- 
tion of the Persians; and at the south, by the noma- 
dic tribes of the. desert, among whom appeared the 
Arabs, destined later to act so important a part. 
At the end of the fourth century there was serious 
danger only at the north of the empire in the 
vast countries which- extend beyond the Rhine and 
the Danube. The Romans divided this territory 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube into three distinct 
regions, inhabited by three great families of barba- 
rians: Germany as far as the Vistula and the Baltic 
Sea; Sarmatia to the Rha (Volga); and Scythia, 
which comprised all the northeastern part of Europe 
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and the whole of Asia, between the Volga and the 
Black Sea. . 

The Germans, or ‘‘men of war,” became formidable 
to the Romans after the destruction of the legions 
of Varus, and were extended from south to north 
in numerous tribes, some isolated, others united into 
confederations. ‘The principal of these tribes were 
the Franks (Salians, Ripuarians, Sicambrians, etc.), 
Allemanni, Sueyi, Bavarians, Burgundians, Frisians, 
Saxons, Angles, Vandals, Heruli, Lombards, Danes, 
Scandinavians, and finally the Goths, who extended 
their sway over nearly the whole of Sarmatia. This 
nation, long the most powerful of all Germany, was 
divided into three distinct races: the Ostrogoths, or 
Eastern Goths, on the left shore of thé Borysthenes 
(Dnieper) ; the Visigoths, or Western Goths, on the 
right shore of the same river; and the Gepide, or 
laggards, who remained behind near the sources of 
the Vistula. 

The Germans, the future conquerors of the empire, 
were distinguished from the Romans by their per- 
sonal appearance, their character, and their national 
institutions. They were robust and of lofty stature, 
with fair complexion and blue eyes; they were clad 
in short and scant garments, some haying besides a 
close-fitting linen tunic, others deer or sheep skins, 
and all wore cloth or leather trousers reaching to the 
feet. The most prominent trait in their character 
was the loye of independence and warfare. To gra- 
tify their wandering propensity they took care not. 
to build cities and villages, but lived in huts of wood 
or earth, which were scattered throughout the plains 
and forests. The soil was held in common; every 
year it was divided into as many portions as there 
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were families. These barbarians considered it a dis 


grace to till the land, and left its care to their slaves.\| 


They loved war and the chase. The bravest were 
— accompanied by a certain number of retainers, volun- 
tarily bound to conquer or to die in their service on 


condition of sharing the booty. Before setting out on | 


a campaign they chose the most courageous warrior 
as supreme chief. ‘This dignity, wholly temporary, 
could be bestowed upon the king of the nation, as is 
evident from the usage of the Franks and Goths. 
But the sovereign authority principally resided in the 
assembly of freemen, which regulated all important 
- political or judicial affairs. We shall see later that 
the Germans, even after settling in the empire, pre- 
served their national institutions; but their gross 
idolatry soon vanished before the light of the Gospel. 
Their supreme god was Tuisco, or Teutsch, the father 
of the Germanic race, from whom the Germans derive 
the name of Teutons. They worshipped the earth 
(Hertha), the sun, the moon, and the thunder; but 
their fayorite god was Odin, who presided overwar, 
gave them victory, and at night indulged his warlike 
propensity by tilting in the air with the brave who 
had been slain fighting. Such a god promised the 
living a paradise agreeable to their tastes; this was 
Walhalla, his own residence, where heroic combats 
every day resulted in glorious wounds, which were 
healed at night and soon forgotten in the revels of a 
banquet where warriors drank hydromel from the 
skulls of their enemies. It is easy to understand 
what impulse such a prospect lent the ferocious con- 
querors of the Roman Empire. 

Slavs and Scythians; Origin of the Great Invasions 
(876).—The Sarmatians, or Slavs, for the most 
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part subject to the Goths, then to the Huns, were 
afterwards divided into Southern Slavs (Bosnians, 
- Servians, Croatians, Slavonians, Dalmatians), Western 
Slavs (Moravians, Czechs or Bohemians, Lusatians, 
| Wiltzes, Pomeranians, Poles), and Northern Slavs 
(Prussians, Lithuanians, Livonians, Esthonians, and 
Roxolani). The latter, mingled with the Fins, have 
formed in great part the Russian nation. 

The Scythian race, called also the Turanian or 
Tartar, comprised the Fins, the Alans, and the Huns, 
who were already in Europe. The Avari, the Bul- 
garians, the Magyars or Hungarians, the Mongols or 
‘Tartars, and the Turks were still in Asia, subject to 
the Huns. 

| The arrival of the Huns in Europe, in 376, was the 
| beginning of the great invasions. These barbarous 
hordes, having set out from the frontiers of China, 
and being joined by the Alans, who dwelt at the north 
of the Caucasus, struck the vast empire of the Goths,| 
which stretched from the Baltic to the Black Sea.: 
The Ostrogoths, or Eastern Goths, were crushed by the 
innumerable Tartar cavalry, and Hermanrich, their 
king, an old man of a hundred years, slew himscli 
with his own sword rather than survive his defeat. 
| The Visigoths, seized with fear, evacuated the coun- 
try west of the Borysthenes and fled towards the 
Danube. Then the Huns, drawing the Ostrogoths and 
the Gepid along with them, spread throughout the 
neighboring countries, overcoming the peaceable Sar- 
matians without difficulty, and driving ahead the- 
warlike tribes of Germany, who, impelled from north 
to south, were dashed upon the frontiers of the Ro- 
man Empire like so many swollen and irresistible 
torrents. 
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- 
5 The Visigoths, haying reached the Danube, ob- 
_ tained leave to cross the river and settle in Mosia, 
a province of the Eastern Empire. The Emperor Va- 
lens, although forced to give them an asylum, stipu- 
lated that they should embrace Arianism and deliver 
up theirarms. These barbarians found it less dis- 
tasteful to become heretics than to become harmless, 
for they contrived to keep their arms and soon took 
oceasion to use them. ‘To avenge the exactions of 
the imperial officers they laid waste the country with 
fire and sword. The Emperor Valens, hoping to 
rid the .empire of these dangerous guests, attacked 
_ them under the walls of Adrianople ; but his army 
was cut to pieces, and the hut to which he had fled 
for shelter being set on fire by the conquerors, he 
perished in the flames (878): 

Theodosius, chosen to succeed him, avenged his de- 
feat and compelled the Visigoths to return to Meesia. 
The barbarians reluctantly submitted to live therein | 
peace during the reign of the great. emperor, until | 

the favorable occasion came for the first invasion of | 
_ the empire. 

The Church.—Triumphant over persecution a 
heresy, the Church overthrew.the idols and took pos- 
session of the Roman Empire. But the empire was 
about to disappear, as, in helping to spread Christian- 
ity, it had fulfilled its mission. The Church, which 
had the promise of everlasting life, was destined to 
survive the empire and to form a new world. With 
no other arms than persuasion and the power of vir- . 
tue she met the shock of invasion, tamed the wild- 
ness of the barbarians, solaced the woes of the Ro- 
mans, and brought conquerors and conquered together 
under the sweet yoke of the Gospel. This work 


re 
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of reparation she accomplished by proclaiming the — 


equality and brotherhood of all men in the sight of 
God, the sacred rights of slaves, the dignity of the 
Christian family, and the duty of succoring the un- 
fortunate. She opened her temples as so many in- 
_ violable asylums, and she distributed to the poor the 
treasures which she had from the bounty of princes 
and of the faithful. Her powerful hierarehy alone 
remained unbroken and presented its different 
grades, from the humblest minister of the altar to the 
bishop, elected defender of the city to protect the 
weak, and alike devoted to the welfare of the peo- 
ple. ‘The emperor no longer resided at Rome, where 
the successor of St. Peter was gladly obeyed and was 
generally independent. 

The Five Epochs of the Middle Ages.—The his- 
tory of the Middle Ages begins with the death of 
‘Theodosius the Great (395), and endsat the taking of 
'Constantinople by the Turks (1453). It is divided 
‘into five epochs: 

1. The Invasion and Conversion of the Barbarians, 
from the death of Theodosius the Great to the death 
of St. Gregory the Great (395-604). 


2. The Formation of Christian Europe, from the © 


death of St. Gregory the Great to the death of 
Charlemagne (604-814). . > 

3. Feudal Hurope, from the death of Charlemagne 
to the accession of St. Gregory VII. (814-1078). 


4, The Papacy y and the Christian Republic, from 


the accession of St. Gregory VII. to the death of St. 
Louis (1073-1270). 

5. Religious and Political Anarchy, ieden the death 
of St. Louis to the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks (1270-1453). 


Ie Meat ¥en 


FIRST EPOCH (395-604), 


FROM THE DEATH OF THEODOSIUS THE GREAT 


TO THE DEATH OF ST. GREGORY THE GREAT 
—209 YEARS. 


The first epoch of the mediaval age comprised the invasions 


and the conversion of the barbarians. After invading and 
dismembering the Western Empire the Germans occupied 
the whole territory and founded several kingdoms: the 
Franks in Gaul, the Anglo-Saxons in England, the Visi- 
goths in Spain, and finally the Heruli in Italy, afterwards 
succeeded in turn by the Ostrogoths, the Greeks, and the 
Lombards. At the death of St. Gregory all the Germanic 
tribes in the empire had embraced the true faith. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE GREAT INVASIONS AND THE FALL OF 


THE WESTERN EMPIRE (395-476). 


The Western Empire in the space of eighty-one years sustained 


the shock of six great invasions, three under the Emperor 
Honorius and as many under Valentinian III. The empire 
was already dismembered when the city of Rome, sacked 
by Genseric, was left to the mercy of the barbarians, who 
abolished the imperial dignity. 


Sec. 1. Honorius (395-423) ; Alaric and Radagasius. 


Division oF THE RoMAN Empire (395).—Theo- 
dosius the Great, to ensure the defence of the em- 
pire, had divided it between his two sons, Arca- 


dius, who received the Eastern Empire, and Honorius, , 


the Western. The princes, being still too young to 
govern, were under the tutelage of two ministers, 
17 
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who were pati of each other and ready to sacri- 
fice the interests of the empire to them own ambi- 
tious projects. Stilicho, a Vandal by birth, ruled 
in the name of Honorius, and Rufinus the Gaul in 
the name of Arcadius. he first had merited his 
high rank by his brilliant services, the second had 
Pievatea himself by intrigue. It was a time of confu- 
sion, when every case was decided by arms, and Sti- 
licho resolved to supplant his rival and alone govern 
the two empires. His aim became evident by his re- 
fusing to-divide the imperial treasure and to dismiss 
the Eastern legions at Constantinople. Rufinus, 
terrified by the threatening danger, resolved to avert 
it at the expense of the empire ; he therefore secretly 
instigated the Visigoths to ravage all the country up 
to the very walls of Cottstuntiiople: His design was 


_ to secure the alliance of that warlike people against 


Stilicho, and to strengthen his credit with Arcadius 
by proving that he alone was able to save the East- 
ern capital, Thus was the perfidious minister about 
to offer the barbarians what they had sought for 
twenty years—a favorable opportunity to penetrate 
into the heart of the empire and seins it to 
plunder. 

ALARIC RAVAGES THE EASTERN Emprre (395-396). 
—The Visigoths, having leave as auxiliaries to settle 
in Mesia, had displayed their courage and fidelity 
under Theodosius the Great. But their new chief, 
Alaric, of an illustrious family, eagerly answered the 
summons of Rufinus. Aware of the weakness of the 
empire, he ravaged the fairest provinces with fire and 
sword, and boldly advanced to the very walls of Con- 


_ stantinople. This was the first time that the bar- 


barians had appeared before the gates of the capital. 


-o Oyo 
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Their savage aspect, as well as the falling of their 
arrows into the city, brought consternation to its in- 
habitants. Rufinus alone, gratified in his desires, ar- 
_rogantly asserted there was nothing to fear and that he 
would save the state. Invested with the insignia of a 
general, he hastened to Alaric, whom he induced to de- 
part from Constantinople on the payment of a large 
sum and full liberty to pillage the rest of Greece. 
Two hundred thousand Visigoths, with wagons 
carrying their wives and children, fell like a devastat- 
ing scourge upon the rich provinces, till then closed 
to the barbarians. At the first summons the degene- 
rate Greeks abandoned the pass of Thermopylae; 
Athens was saved by payment of a ransom, Corinth 
was destroyed, and the Peloponnesus laid waste. In 
yain did Stilicho hasten with all the forces of the 
empire to encounter the terrible Alaric ; he was at 
once compelled to send back the Eastern legions to 
Constantinople, and they departed full of rage, vow- 
ing vengeance against the unworthy rival. At the 
very moment that Rufinus, seated beside the emperor 
at a solemn review, was hoping to obtain the title of 
Cesar, a soldier suddenly approached the haughty 
minister, and, striking him with his sword, cried out: 
“There, take this stroke in the name of Stilicho !” 
Stilicho found it easier to rid himself of a rival 
than to save the empire. Having hemmed in Alaric 
on Mount Pholoe, he imprudently let him escape, and 
soon after learned that the Emperor Arcadius, chang- 
ing his minister without changing his policy, had 
just granted to a barbarian chief, as a reward for his 
ravages, a dignity till then reserved for the greatest 
services. Alaric was named commander of the mili- 
tia in the Illyrian prefecture (396). 
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First Invasion ; ALAnic In Irary (401-403).— 
Alaric, haying taken the title of King of the Visi- 
goths, maintained that a heavenly voice summoned 
him beyond the Alps. The first to dare invade the 
Western Empire, he came down upon the fertile 
plains of Italy and marched against Milan, which 
Honorius had made his capital. Stilicho, arriving in 
great haste, was able only to rescue the emperor and 
‘ conduct him to Ravenna, thenceforth made the im- 
perial residence, because it was considered impregna- 
ble by land and sea. ‘To deliver Italy from the bar- 
barians, Stilicho decided to give battle on Easter day 
(402) under the walls of Pollentia (Piedmont). The 
Catholic soldiers, marching to battle armed with the 
sign of the cross, decided the victory. Alaric lost the 
flower of his army, as well as his wife, his children, 
and all his treasures, Vanquished a second time 
near Verona, he consented to rettirn to Illyria, 
while the Emperor Honorius, with the astute Stili- 
cho at his side, entered Rome in triumph. In 
the midst of the games of the circus, celebrated 
in honor of the deliverance of Italy, a poor 
monk named Telemachus entered the arena, knelt 
down among the gladiators, and besought the people 
to give up so inhuman an amusement. ‘The irritated 
spectators stoned him to death, but the blood of the 
martyr was more persuasive than his words, and 
Rome abolished the gladiatorial combats for ever. 

SECOND INVASION, CALLED THE GREAT INVASION 
oF 406 ; RADAGASIUS IN ITALy.—Italy, barely deliv- 
ered from the Visigoths, was menaced by a still 
more formidable invasion. The German barbarians, 
fleeing before the Huns, continued to pour down 
towards the Danube and the foot of the Alps. 
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Two hundred thousand descended the valley of the 
Adige under the command of Radagasius, who vowed 
to immolate thousands of victims to his divinities, 
thirsting, he said, for human blood. All Italy was 
terror-stricken ; the pagans, who were still numerous, 
clamored for the re-establishment of the ancient sac- 
rifices to appease the gods of Rome. But the Chris- 
tians confidently invoked the true God, and an appa- 
rition of St. Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, gave the 
Florentines courage to prolong resistance. Stilicho, 
haying assembled thirty legions, freed Florence, 
drove the barbarians to the rocks of Fiesole, and 
compelled them to lay down their arms. _ Radaga- 
sius was beheaded, and his comrades sold in the mar- 
ket as common slaves. Stilicho received for the sec- 
ond time the glorious title of Liberator of Italy. 
THE GREAT INVASION IN GAuvL (406-409).—The 
disaster of Radagasius terrified the barbarians who 
remained on the Danube. About four hundred 
thousand Vandals, Alans, Suevi, and Burgundians 
turned their backs upon Italy to cast themselves up- 
on Gaul. Having crushed the Ripuarian Franks and 
the Germans, who guarded the river, they crossed it 
on the ice during the last night of the year 406. These 


ferocious hordes sacked Mayence, Strassburg, Metz, | 


Rheims, and most of the other cities of Gaul. The 


ruin cf the country, says a contemporary, would not | 
have been more complete had the entire ocean swept — 


over the plains of Gaul. 
The Emperor Honorius, uneasy for Italy, left the 


provinces open to the barbarians. The Roman legions, 


that he had recalled from Britain protested against 
abandoning that fair province and proclaimed a sim- 
ple officer named Constantine as emperor (407). The 
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new emperor was acknowledged first by the inhabi- 
tants of Gaul and afterwards by Honorius himself. 
He had promised to be the liberator of Gaul; but 
the barbarians, after ravaging it for two years, depart- 
ed less through fear than from a desire to seek richer 
booty elsewhere. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the 
Alans, crossing the Pyrenees (409), threw themselves 
upon Spain, which till then had been spared the 
evils of invasion. 

THIRD InvAsIon ; ALARIC IN ITany (408-410).— 
Alaric, encamped at the approaches to Italy, threat- 
ened to unite with the other barbarians in a final 

__ blow at the very heart of theempire. Stilicho, to de- 

| ter him, promised to cede him the prefecture of Hly- | 

| ria. The minister, it'is said, wished to gain a power=7 

ful auxiliary against the barbarian invaders of Gaul 5, 

_ but he was accused, not without grounds, of consult- 
ing his personal interests. Being the father-in-law 
of the Emperor Honorius, who had no children, he 
hoped to secure the throne for his own son, Euche- © 
rius, a pagan like himself, and supported by the con- 
federates, or barbarians in the pay of the empire. 
Honorius, alarmed at these criminal projects, signed 
the death-warrant of Stilicho, who was beheaded 
on the threshold of a church in Ravenna where he 
had sought an asylum (408). Many thousands of 
confederates were involved in the same massacre, 
but those who escaped found an avenger in Alaric. 

Alaric, crossing the Alps a second time, marched 
straight upon Rome. ‘God urges me on,” he re- 
plied to a hermit who vainly tried to hinder him. 
The Romans, besieged and suffering from famine, 
consulted the pagan oracles; they only hastened 
thereby the chastisement of their city, which Heayen 
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purged from idolatry to render it worthy of vd 
coming the capital of Christendom. When the 
Roman deputies tried to intimidate Alarie by re- 
presenting to him the great number of ‘the inhabi- 
_tants—upwards of twelve hundred thousand—< So 
“much the better,” said he; ‘the thicker the grass, 
the easier to mowit.” After threatening the besieged 
to spare nothing but their lives, the haughty con- 
queror contented himself with imposing a ransom of 
five thousand pounds of gold and thirty thousand 
pounds of silver (409). 

Honorius, shut up in Ravenna, refused to ratify 
the treaty, and Alaric appeared under the walls of 
Rome for a second time. The barbaric king amused 
himself by creating a man named Attalus emperor, 
but deposed him at the end of a few days as a use- 
less toy. Exasperated by the perfidy of Honorius, 
‘who responded to new advances by an unexpected 
attack, he besieged Rome a third time, entered it 
under cover of the night, and gave it up for six 
days to all the horrors that could be inflicted by ; 
his barbarous followers (410). ‘This proud city, so 
long mistress of the world, had not sustained such 
@ disaster since Brennus the Gaul, eight centuries | 
before, had reduced it to ashes. The Visigoths, by 
order of their king, destroyed all that came in 
their way. Only the inhabitants who had sought 
shelter in the churches of St. Peter and of St. 
Paul were spared. Fire was joined to pillage, and, 
as if Heaven itself desired to render the chas- 
tisement more signal, the lightning threw down 
several pagan temples and crumbled the senseless 
idols before which impious adorers were prostrate. 
Amidst these ruins the true religion gloriously arose ; 
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the precious vases belonging to the church of St. 
Peter were restored by the awe-struck conquerors 
themselves. ‘Che Christians hastened from all quar- 
ters, and mingling with the barbarians, and singing 
hymns, formed a kind of military procession which 
augured the approaching triumph of the faith des- 
tined to unite all nations in the worship of the true 
God. 

Alaric, laden with the spoils of Rome, proceeded 
towards the south of Italy, designing, it is said, to 
conquer Sicily and Africa. But death overtook him 
at Cosenza. The Visigoths, wishing to bury him 
with divers precious articles in the bed of the river, 
employed the prisoners to turr aside its course during 
the night, after which they strangled them to a man 
to ensure secrecy, and to protect from profanation 
the tomb where they laid the conqueror of Rome 
(410). 

THE VISIGOTHS IN GAUL AND SPAIN (412-419).— 
Ataulf, the brother-in-law and successor of Alaric, at 
first resolved to found a Gothic empire on the ruins 
of that of Rome. But he soon gave up the plan to 
enter the service of the Emperor Honorius, who com- 
missioned him to bring back Gaul and Spain into ~ 
subjection. The usurper Constantine, besieged in 
Arles and taken prisoner by Constantius the general 
(411), had many imitators who were not more fortu- 
nate; Ataulf overthrew them, and was finally enabled 
to come to Narbonne, and there solemnly espouse 
the virtuous Placidia, the sister of Honorius, who 
had become his captive at the sack of Rome. Asa 
wedding present the barbarian chief offered her the 
most costly of the booty brought from Italy. The 
nuptial ceremonies afforded another memorable in- 
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stance of the vicissitudes of fortune: Attalus, the 
mock emperor of Alaric’s whim, was appointed to 


_ direct the choir that sang hymns in honor of the 


_ royal pair. 


Ataulf, having pacified Gaul, began his operations 


_ in Spain, but was assassinated at Barcelona (415). 
_ Wallia, his successor, carried on his projects against 


the barbarians ; he utterly exterminated the Alans, 
drove back the Sueyi into Galicia and the Vandals 
into Betica, which was called by their name, Anda- 
lusia (Vandalitia). 

In return for his services Wallia obtained from 


Honorius the south of Gaul as far as the Garonne, | 


which he joined to his conquests in Spain to form 


the kingdom of the Visigoths, of which Toulouse ~ 


became the capital (419). At the same epoch the 


_ Emperor of the West consented to acknowledge the 


kingdom of the Sueyi in Galicia. Six years before 
(413) he had ceded to Gundicarius, King of the Bur- | 
gundians, the valleys of the Saone and the Rhone, | 
where was then founded the kingdom of the Burgun+ 
dians. In the year 409 he had officially renounced 
the island of Britain and acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the Armorican cities between the Seine 


and the Loire; so that at the death of the weak 


Honorius (423) the empire of the West was already 
dismembered and comprised but a part cf Gaul with 


_ Africa and Italy. 


Sec. 2. Valentinian III. (424-455); Genseric and 
Attila ; Fourth Invasion ; the Vandals in Africa 
(429). 

Valentinian III., nephew and successor of Hono- 
rius, was born of the last marriage of Placidia with 
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the general and patrician, Constantius. As he was 
yet a minor his mother held the reins of government. 
This princess, whose wisdom equalled her virtue, had 
given her confidence to two generals well qualified to 
save the empire had. they but agreed. But Aétius, 
master-general of the horse, entertained a secret 
jealousy of Boniface, the governor of Africa. ‘To 
rid himself of his rival he accused him of rebel- 
lion against Placidia, who recalled him to the court, 
and at the same time he secretly sent him word that 
if he left Africa to justify himself his death would 
be certain. Boniface, too honorable to suspect such 
perfidy, nevertheless committed the fault of defending 
his innocence by the very crime of which he was 
accused: he unfurled the standard of revolt and 
summoned the Vandals into Africa. ; 
The king of these barbarians at that time was the 
ambitious and cruel Genseric (428-477), who hastened 
to cross the strait of Gades (Gibraltar). Scarcely 
had the Vandals landed in Africa than they spread 
fire and slaughter throughout Mauritania (429). 
“The whole district,” says a contemporary, ‘‘ was 
depopulated and ravaged ; they uprooted vines and 
cut down trees, so that the inhabitants, who had 
sheltered themselves in the caves and inaccessible’ 
mountains, might not be able to find sustenance on 
their return. They wreaked unheard-of refinements 
of cruelty on their prisoners to force them to give 
up their treasures. The feebleness of age and of sex, 
rank, nobility, the sanctity of the priesthood, failed © 
to assuage their fury. When they came to a forti- 
fied place which their undisciplined troops could not 
reduce, they would assemble a great number of 
prisoners and put them to the sword, so that the 
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stench of their corpses, which they left unburied, 
might force the garrison to abandon the place.” 

Count Boniface, who had detected the treachery of 
Aétius, in vain performed prodigies of valor to check 
these ferocious invaders; he was vanquished, and 
obliged to shut himself up in Hippo, which surren- 
dered after a siege of fourteen months (431), made 
illustrious by the devotedness and death of the bishop, 
St. Augustine. Genseric, the declared enemy of Ca- 
tholicity, being reinforced by the heretics, extended 
his ravages throughout Roman Africa, so famous for 
its fertility that it was called the granary of Rome and 
of the human race. The opulence of the inhabitants 
was equalled only by their wickedness; so that the 
calamities that befell them were looked upon as the 
effect of divine vengeance. It is affirmed that the 
Vandals destroyed five millions of people, and turned 
Africa into.a desert where a traveller might journey 
several days without meeting a living soul. 

Finally, Genseric seized Carthage and made it his 
capital (439). His maritime power soon became as 
formidable as that of the ancient Carthaginians ; he 
took possession of the Balearic isles, Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, and a part of Sicily ; he devastated the Italian 
coasts, and menaced even Constantinople. One day 
his pilot, on leaving the port of Carthage, asked 
whither he should sail. ‘“ Towards those whom God 
desires to chastise,” replied Genseric; ‘turn thy prow 
to the wind—all coasts are ours.” 

Firra Invasion; ATTitA IN Gav (450-451) — 
Though Count Boniface had obtained Placidia’s par- 
don, he was unable to appease the hatred of his rival, 
Aétius, who sought the aid of the Huns against him. 


This time, however, victory, declared itself for the 
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right; but Boniface perished in consequence of a 
wound received in thé battle. Aétius, restored to 
favor, thought only of wiping out his faults by the 
splendor of his exploits against the barbarians, Vic- 
torious over the Burgundians and Visigoths, he 
turned his arms against the Franks of Clodion, 
drove them towards the Scheldt (447), and restored 
the imperial authority throughout nearly the whole 
of Gaul. Genseric, perceiving himself menaced in 
Africa, thought to evoke the storm by drawing the 
most terrible of scourges upon the empire. 

The Huns had been ravaging Europe for more » 
than half a century when Attila, having become 
their sole king (433-453), extended his conquests 
from the Baltic Sea to the frontiers of China. This 
barbarian seemed born to affright the world and to 
‘bear the thunderbolts of divine wrath to the ends of 
the earth; he styled himself, the Scourge of God. 
“‘The grass grows not,” said he, ‘‘ where my steed 
has passed.” His appearance was the index of his 
ferocity: his head was enormously large, his eyes 
_ small and sparkling, his nose flat, his complexion 
swarthy, his step haughty and threatening. Such 
was this chief, worthy to command warriors who car- 
ried their enemies’ heads at the pommels of their 
saddles. 

At the instigation of Genseric, Attila at first in- 
vaded the Eastern Empire, and destroyed more than 
sixty important cities. The weak emperor Theodo- 
sius II. consented to pay him tribute; but his suc- 
cessor, Marcian, upon being summoned to follow his 
example, made this haughty reply: ‘I have gold for 
my friends, but steel for my enemiés.” Whether the 
king of the Huns was imtimidated, or hoped for 
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richer booty in the West, or was called thither by 
Honoria, the sister of Valentinian III., he turned his 
back to the East and set out towards Gaul. Fol- 
lowed by 500,000 warriors, this ferocious conqueror 
crossed the Rhine, sacked Metz, Rheims, and’ the 
other cities on his way; but he spared Troyes in 
consideration of its bishop, St. Lupus; and to the 
prayers of an humble virgin, St. Genevieve, Paris 
owed its escape from his fury. He was about to 
give up the city of Orleans to pillage when St. 
Aignan, its bishop, who watched and prayed for his 
people, announced the arrival of the Roman general. 
Aétius hastened at the head of his legions, which | 
were reinforced by the Franks, Visigoths, and a mul- 
titude of other barbarian warriors. Attila, for the 
first time forced to withdraw, halted on the vast plain. 
of Chalons-sur-Marne. There took place a terrible 
conflict between the two largest armies Europe had 
ever beheld in battle array. The Visigoths lost. their 
king, Theodoric, but they shared with the Franks the 
glory of deciding the victory over the savage invaders. 
Attila, foaming with rage, entered his camp and en- 
trenched himself behind his wagons. He raised an 
immense funeral pyre of horse-trappings, intending 
to perish in the flames in case of defeat. <Aétius, 
however, deemed it prudent not to drive so formid- 
able an enemy to despair, and allowed him to recross 
the Rhine (451). 

Srxtu Invasion; ATtiua IN Jraty (452).—Attila 
burned to revenge his defeat on Italy ; he ravaged 
the southern part of it from Aquileia, which he re- 
duced to ashes, to Milan, which he set up for ransom. 


’ On his approach, the terror-stricken inhabitants of 


Venetia sought refuge in the islands of the Adriatic, 
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where they founded the city of Venice, destined 
to become the Queen of the Adriatic. The em- 
peror, Valentinian III., thinking himself no longer 
secure in Ravenna, fled to Rome. As he could not 
rely on Aétius, whose fidelity was distrusted, and as 
the army was insufficient, he sent to the barbarian 
king an embassy headed by Pope St. Leo the Great. 
The imposing aspect of the sovereign pontiff, who 
seemed armed with irresistible power, intimidated 
the conqueror; he agreed, upon being paid a conside- 
rable sum, to go out of Italy, but threatened to re- 
turn the following year unless half the empire was 
ceded to him with the hand of Honoria, whose ring 
he had received as a marriage pledge. 

Attila did not return; he fell in a drunken fit in 
an entrenched camp, which served him as a capital 
on the banks of the Theiss (453). The Huns gave 
him worthy obsequies. ‘Thay cut off their hair,” 
says an historian of the time, ‘‘ and furrowed their 
hideous faces with deep gashes, because to mourn 


‘such a warrior the blood of men, not the lamenta- 


tions of women, was meet.” ‘They laid out the body 
of Attila under a silken tent in the open plain, It 


Was an imposing and solemn spectacle. The most 


skilful horsemen galloped around it as if in the circus. 
At the same time they vaunted the exploits of the 
King of the Huns in a funeral chant : “ Attila, son of 
Munzuck, chief of the most valiant nations gathered 
under his sway, the mighty people of Scythia and 
Germany ; he struck terror into the empires of the 
Hast and of the West by taking many cities; the 


others he spared only for entreaties and the payment _ 


of an annual tribute.” His body was enclosed in a 
triple coffin of gold, silver, and iron, and was buried 
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_ at night with the richest spoils of conquered nations ; 
_ this done, the slaves who had dug the trench were 


killed, and the orgies of a banquet concluded the 


_ funeral ceremonies. With Attila disappeared the vast 


empire which he had founded. The Huns, weakened 
by civil war, dispersed. The races they had subju- 
gated, whether Slavs or Germans, recovered their 
independence and formed distinct states, the most 
powerful of which were the kingdom of the Gepide, 
on the left bank of the Theiss, and that of the Ostro- 
goths in Pannonia. 

The Emperor Valentinian UI, having nothing 
further to fear from the Huns, was eager to rid him- 
self of the only general who could boast of having 
vanquished them. Hither through jealousy or a de- 
sire of preventing a conspiracy, he summoned Aétius 
to his palace and murdered him with his own hand 
(454). Some months later he was himself assassinated 
by order of the senator Petronius Maximus, whom he 
had insulted. With him ended the family of Theo- 
dosius the Great, and thenceforth in the West the im- 
perial dignity lost the prestige it had enjoyed among 
the barbarians during the great invasions. 


Sec. 3—The Last Emperors and the Confederates. 


Sackina oF Rome By GeENsERIC (455).— The 
murderer of Valentinian III., not content with 
usurping his crown, married his widow, Eudoxia, 
by force. The latter called upon the king of the 
Vandals to help her break the bonds of a marriage 
that she abhorred. Genseric eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of securing rich booty. At his approach, Maxi- 
mus, as cowardly as he was cruel, attempted to flee 
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from Rome, but the indignant people stoned him to 
death. Pope St. Leo, who had succeeded in disarm- 
ing Attila, vainly endeavored to stay Genseric at the 
gates of Rome ; the barbarian would promise nothing ’ 
except to spare the city from fire and sword, but he 
maintained the right of delivering it up to pillage. 
For fourteen days and nights the Vandals continued 
to despoil Rome with that destructive rage which 
has made their name so infamous. They spared no- 
thing that the Visigoths had respected ; they loaded 
ships with gold, silver, and masterpieces of art, 
sacred vessels taken from churches, and even the 
bronze that covered the Capitol. They carried away 
60,000 captives, among whom were Eudoxia and her 
children. Carthage, on beholding the fleet sail into 
her harbor laden with the spoils of Rome, might well 
think herself avenged on a rival that had formerly 
condemned her to utter destruction. 

RIcIMER AND ODOACER.—Rome, humbled and de- 
populated by the Vandals, became the sport and prey 
of the barbarians, who disputed the privilege of ap- 
pointing its emperors. The charge fell to those who, 
under the denomination of confederates, were then 
cantoned in Italy. Ricimer, of the Suevi, their com- 
mander, for upwards of sixteen years disposed at 
pleasure of the imperial purple. Thrice it was left 
to his option to assume it, but he preferred to see it 
upon his creatures, whom he could as easily cast 
down as exalt. In twenty years eight emperors either 
perished or were deposed.* Several of them, espe- — 
cially Majorian and Anthemius, were men of moral 


* The eight emperors were: Avitus, 455-456, successor of Petronius 
Maximus ; Majorian, 456-461; Severus, 461-467 ; Anthemius, 467-472 ; 
Olybrius, 472; Glycerius, 473-474; Julius Nepos, 474475; Romulus 
Augustulus, 476. 
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qualities and military talents. But they committed 


_ what was in the eyes of Ricimer the unpardonable 


fault of wishing to be real monarchs. 


At the death of Ricimer (472) a former secretary 


of Attila, named Orestes, also made use of the con- 


federates to dispose of the purple. Having refused 
the title of emperor for himself, he gave it to his own 
son, then a child, who, by a strange coupling of the 
names of the founder of Rome and of the empire, 
was called Romulus Augustulus. He was the last 
and the weakest of the Western emperors. The 
confederates, being masters of Italy, established 
themselves there as the barbarians had done in the 
other provinces of the empire. Most conspicuous 
amongst their chiefs was a certain Odoacer, by birth 
of the Heruli, who relied on his courage and cunning 
to verify a singular prophecy. One day, as he was 
going to Italy as a simple soldier, he went out of his 
way to pay a visit to St. Severinus, the celebrated 
apostle of Noricum.~ Being tall, he had to stoop in 
order to enter the humble cell of the hermit, who ad- 
vised him to pursue his journey, and said, “‘Thou 
art great, but thou'shalt be still greater.” Odoacer, 
who had never forgotten this saying of the holy pro- 
phet, seized the opportunity of rising to a loftier sta- 
tion by demanding, in the name of the confederates, 
the third part of the lands of Italy. A refusal served 
as a pretext to attack the patrician Orestes, who was 
seized and slain in Pavia (476). Romulus August- 
ulus was required to abdicate, with the assent of the 
Roman senate. Reduced to a private station, he 
deemed himself fortunate in receiving an annuity 
and leave to end his days in peace in an elegant villa 
of Campania. 
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Odoacer, proclaimed, king, sent a solemn embassy 
to Zeno, Emperor of the East, with instructions to 
surrender to him the insignia of the imperial dignity 
and to acknowledge his supremacy. Zeno, flattered 
to learn that according to the judgment of the 
Roman senators there was now but one empire, of 
which he was the sole master, thought it politic to 
let Odoacer retain the title of king with the govern- 
ment of Italy. Thus ended the Empire of the West 
(476). It had lasted 507 years from the battle of 
Actium and 1,229 years from the foundation of Rome. 
As it had already lost all the provinces beyond Italy, 
its extinction was scarcely remarked. It was like the 
death of an old man who, gradually losing his 
strength and the use of his limbs, retains but a 
spark of life till he almost imperceptibly breathes 
his last. 


CHAPTER IL. 


GAUL.—PREPONDERANCE OF THE MEROVIN- 
GIAN FRANKS, 


Of all the states formed by the barbarians on the ruins of the . 
Roman Empire none equalled in power that of the Merovin- 
gian Franks, founded by Clovis, and extended by his sons 
and grandsons till the death of Dagobert I. 


Sec. 1. Origin of the Franks.—Clovis J. (481-511). 


THE FRANKS BEFORE CLovis.—The name of 
Franks, which appears for the first time in history in 
_ the middle of the third century, was applied to a 
confederation of German tribes between the Rhine 
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_ and the Weser. The Franks—that is, free or daring 
~ men—soon rendered themselves formidable to the 
Romans by their frequent incursions into the terri- 
tory of Gaul. Always vanquished, and yet always 
ready to renew their attacks, they were the first of 
the barbarians who obtained permission to settle in 
the empire. The most powerful of their tribes, the 
Sulians, originally from the source of the Sala (Yssel), 
occupied Toxandria (Brabant) on the banks of the 
Meuse (358). Other Franks, known as the Ripuari- 
ans, were commissioned to defend the banks of the 
Rhine against the barbarians of Germany. Crushed 
by the great invasion of 406, they soon gave up the 
part of auxiliaries of the empire, and seized the op- 
portunity to take possession of the northern part of 
Gaul. 

In 428 the king of the Franks was Clodion, who, 
several historians assert, was the son of Pharamond, 
and who at least belonged to a family sufficiently 
illustrious to furnish kings to the tribe of the Salians. 
Clodion seized Tournai and penetrated as far as the 
 enyirons of Sens (448); but he was surprised and 
vanquished there by Aétius. His successor, Meroveus, 
appears to have lived in alliance with the Romans, 
since he assisted them against the terrible Attila 
(451). He left his petty kingdom to his son Chil- 
deric, who is known less by the events of his reign 
than by the honor of being the father of Clovis. 

Cuovis (481-511); FounpATION oF THE Mon- 
ARCHY OF THE FRANKS.—Clovis, proclaimed king 
at the age of sixteen, soon formed the project of 
conquering Gaul, which was divided among several 
hostile tribes. The Franks occupied all the north 
of the country, from the Somme to the Rhine; at 
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the east the Germans; or Allemanni, dwelt between 
the Rhine and the Vosges ; the Burgundians between 
the Saone, the Rhone, and the Alps; the Visigoths 
had conquered all the south of Gaul as far as the 
Loire ; to the west were the Bretons, recently arrived 
from the island of Britain, the confederation of the 
Armorican cities, and a colony of Saxons settled -at 
Bayeux ; finally, in the countries situated between 
the Loire and the Somme, Syagrius ruled over those 
Gallo-Romans who still curvived the fall of the 
Western Empire. 

Clovis, setting out from Tournai, marched speedily 
against Syagrius, whom he defeated near Soissons 
(486). This victory enabled him to take possession 
of nearly all the country as far as the Loire. His 
marriage (493) with Clotilda, a Catholic princess, 
brought him the possession of several cities which 
he had not been able to obtain by force of arms. 
Nothing was wanting to the youthful conqueror but 
the light of the Gospel to guide him. God granted 
him this grace in the heat of a desperate battle which 
he was waging with the Allemanni on the plain of 
Tolbiac (496). Clovis, seeing his troops give way 
before the enemy, promised that if he was victorious 
he would adore no other god than the God of Clo- 
tilda. His victory was so complete that he was able 
to pursue the cnemy beyond the Rhine, and impose 
tribute on the Allemanni and Bavarians. 

Clovis, true to his promise, had himself and his 
best warriors instructed in the Catholic religion, and 
he was solemnly baptized by St. Remi, Bishop of 
Rheims (496). .He was then the sole Catholic prince 
in the world ; the Franks were the first of the bar- 
barians to renounce their idols and embrace the 
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true faith. Clovis, congratulated by the Sovereign 


Pontiff and the bishops of Gaul, beheld the Bretons 


‘and the Armorican cities joyfully submit to his sway. 


He had, however, to employ force of arms against the 
Burgundians and the Visigoths, who were Arians and 
jealous of the Franks. The Burgundian king was 


~ Gundobald, who had murdered his brothers, one of 


whom was Clotilda’s father. Clovis avenged his con- 
sort by defeating Gundobald near Dijon and impos- 
ing on him an annual tribute (500). The Visigoths 
sustained a defeat still more complete at Vouillé, or 
Voglode ; they lost their king, Alaric, the flower of 
their warriors, and all Aquitania (507). They had 
lost all their possessions in Gaul except the sea-coast 
between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, thenceforth 
called Gothland, or Septimanca. Theodoric, King of 
the Ostrogoths, under pretext of aiding the Visigoths, 
obtained of them the title of king, and drove the 
Franks from Provence, which he added to his states. 

Clovis, on his return from his brilliant expedition, 
received from Anastasius, Emperor of the East, the 
title and insignia of patrician and consul, which se- 
cured to him, in the eyes of his new subjects, the legal 
possession of all his conquests. His zeal for religion 
contributed to enforce his authority, and he had be- 
come the mightiest monarch in Europe when he died 
at Paris, his capital (511). 


Sec, 2. Wars and Conquests of the Successors of 


Clovis till the Death of Dagobert I. (511-638). 


Tur Four Sons or Crovis.—The inheritance of 
Clovis was apportioned among his four sons: Thierry 
resided at Metz, Clodomir at Orleans, Childebert at 
Paris, and Clotaire I. at Soissons, Their mother, | 
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Clotilda, induced the three latter to unite their arms 
against the King of the Burgundians, Sigismund, 
eldest son and successor of Gundobald. Sigismund 
was made prisoner and drowned in a well by order of 
Clodomir, who soon expiated this act of cruelty. 
After gaining a victory near Veseronce (524) he fell 
into the hands of the Burgundians, who put him to 
death. He left three minor children, two of whom 
were murdered by their uncles Childebert and Clo- 
taire, while the youngest escaped and was later cele- 
brated for his virtues under the name of St. Cloud. 
Gondemar, the brother and successor of Sigismund, 
withstood for ten years the attacks of the Franks, but 
at last succumbed, and the kingdom of the Burgun- 
dians lost its independence (534). Thierry, Kite of 
Austrasia, had already conquered Thuringia (530). 
Theodebert (534-548), his son and successor, was the 
most active and enterprising of the Merovingians after 
Clovis. Having obtained Provence in return for the 
aid that he had promised to the Greeks and Ostro- 
goths, he defeated them in turn in Italy and devas- 
tated the whole country (539). Exasperated against — 
the Emperor Justinian, who had had the vanity to 
assume the title of Franciscus, he himself took that 
of Augustus, and had determined to carry the war to 
_ the very walls of Constantinople when he died by an 
accident. Under his son Theodebald, the Austrasian 
Franks made a second expedition into Italy; but 
nearly all perished either by the plague or the sword 
of the Greeks. 
On the other hand, Childebert and Clotaire, in 
compliance with the request of their sister Clotilda, 
who was ill-treated by her husband, Amalric, King of 
the Visigoths, had undertaken an expedition into 
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Spain, whence they returned with rich booty. Thus, 
after some years, the Franks were not only masters 
of Gaul, but extended their conquests or their in- 
fluence beyond the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyre- 
nees. Clotaire [., having become sole king (558- 
561), enjoyed his formidable power but three years. 

SONS AND GRANDSONS OF CrLorarre I.; RIvatry 
oF NEUsTRIA AND AUSTRASIA (568-613).—At the 
death of Clotaire I. the monarchy was again divided 
among his four sons: Caribert, King of Paris; Gon- 
tran, of Orleans and Burgundy; Chilperic, of Sois- 
sons; and Sigebert, of Metz. Instead of enlarging 
their territory by conquests, the sons of Clotaire 
thought only of turning their arms against one 
another and of repelling the incursions of the Lom- 
bards, the new masters of Italy, and of the Avari, 
who had settled on the Danube. 

After the death of Caribert civil war broke out in 
consequence of the assassination of Galsuinde, the wife 
of Chilperic. Brunehaut, sister of the victim, roused 
the vengeance of her consort Sigebert. The cruel 
Fredegunda, who had reaped the fruit of her crime by 
ascending the throne, induced Chilperic to make a 
sudden invasion into Austrasia. Sigebert, not con- 
tent with repelling it, in turn invaded his brother's 
kingdom of Neustria. He was already master of 
Paris and acknowledged King of Neustria, when two 
Villains, instigated by Fredegunda, pierced his heart 
with poisoned daggers (575). 

Sigebert left as heir a son, yet a minor, who was 
proclaimed King of Austrasia under the name of 
Childebert II. His uncle Gontran took him under 
his protection, and strengthened this alliance by the 
treaty of Andelot (587), which secured to the lords 
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the life possession of their benefices. But Fredegunda 
haying added to several other murders that of her 
husband, caused her son to be proclaimed king 
of Neustria under the name of Clotaire II. (584), 
and made preparations for war against Brunehaut. 
The implacable hatred of these two women only 
awaited the death of the pacific Gontran to engage 
anew in deadly conflict (593). Fredegunda first de- 
feated Childebert near Droissy, then his two sons, 
Theodebert and Thierry, at Latofao, and at last died 
in the midst of success (597). Brunehaut, freed 
from her rival, once more attacked Neustria, and was 
about to crush Clotaire Il., when the defection of 
one of her grandsons and the death of the other left 
her defenceless against Clotaire, who held her ac- 
countable for all the horrors of the civil war, and 
caused her to be dragged to death at the tail of a 
wild horse (613). 

CLorarre II. And Dacosert I. (613-638).—Clo- 
taire IL, already King of Neustria, became sole 
master of all the empire of the Franks (613). His 
triumph seemed to be that of Neustria over Austrasia, 
of royalty over the aristocracy of the prelates and 
lords; but the prince weakened the royal authority 
by a famous constitution, published at Paris (615), 
which left to the Austrasian lords the election of the - 
mayors of the palace and to the clergy the choice of 
the prelates. 

Dagobert I. (628-638), the eldest son and successor 
of Clotaire, made his reign illustrious by his wisdom 
and magnificence, and by the influence he exerted 
throughout the West. He surpassed all his prede- 
cessors in the splendor of his court, which he had 
fixed at Paris. Surrounded by richly-apparelled offi- 
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cers, the monarch sat upon a throne of massive gold, 


made by St. Eloi, the mast skilful goldsmith of his 


time. A multitude of ambassadors, among whom 


- were those of the Emperor of the East, came to solicit 
the alliance and friendship of a sovereign who had 


no equal in Europe. His sway extended from the 


Pyrenees to the Weser, and from the ocean to the 
frontiers of Bohemia. On the death of his br other, 
Caribert, he annexed Aquitania to his states. He 
had for tributaries the Bavarians, Allemani, Frisians, 
Thuringians, and the Saxons; he gave orders to the 
Lombards in Italy, and he set a king over the Visi- 
goths in Spain. His generals subdued the Vascons, 
the descendants of the Iberians, who had invaded 
that part of Aquitania called by their name, Gascony. 
Finally the Britons themselves consented to pay hom- 
age in the person of their king, Judicaél. This holy 
man, thinking more of virtue than of power, preferred, 
when at court, to dine at the table of the Chancellor 
St. Ouen, who was the friend of St. Eloi. Dagobert, 
before his death, was obliged to name his eldest son 
king of Austrasia, and he lived long enough to see 
decline set in upon the Merovingian monarchy, soon 


. represented by the ‘“‘sluggard” (fainéant) kings un- 


der the tutelage of the mayors of the palace. 


CHAPTER III. 
GREAT BRITAIN.—THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


Tur ISLAND oF BRITAIN BEFORE THE INVASION. 
—The island of Britain, at first called Albion, from 


the lofty chalk cliffs of its shores, received its name 
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from the Britons, a Celtic people from Gaul. It was 
visited by Julius Cesar. In the following century 
the Romans conquered all but the northern part, 
called Caledonia. ‘Two Caledonian tribes, the Picts 
(painted) and the Scots, not content with resisting 
the attacks of the Romans, disturbed them in their 
conquests by frequent incursions. ‘To! keep these 
barbarians in their own country, three great walls 
were built at different times, extending across the 
whole width of the island. The Britons became so 
accustomed to depend upon the Roman legions in 
their wars with the northern barbarians, that when 
the Emperor Honorius left them to their own re- 
sources (407), they made a pathetic appeal to Rome, 
which, under the name of the ‘‘ Groans of the Bri- 
tons,”*has been preserved to us. ‘‘ We know not,” 
said they, “‘ whither to turn; the barbarians drive us 
to the sea, and the sea drives us back to the barba- 
rians. Our only alternative is either to be swallowed 
up in the billows or to perish by the sword.” 

The emperor, menaced in Italy, turned a deat ‘ear 
to the complaints of so remote a province. The 
Britons in vain strove to repel their formidable ene- 
mies. Vortigern, their head chief, called in the assis- 
tance of German pirates (449). | 

INVASION OF THE SAXONS AND ANGLES; THE 
Heprarcuy (449-584).—1,500 of these pirates, led by 
two brothers, Hengist and Horsa, landed on the isle 
of Thanet. They came from the banks of the Elbe 
and belonged to the confederation of Saxons (long- 
knived men),  Vortigern promised to cede the 
island where they had landed if they succeeded in 
repelling the Picts and Scots (449). The pirates, 
reinforced by a great number of their countrymen, 
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easily defeated the Caledonians ; but they yielded to 
the very natural temptation of occupying not only 
the isle of Thanet, but also the neighboring coast of 
Kent. Having thenceforth become the enemies of 
the Britons and the allies of the Picts, they remained 
masters of the country between the lower Thames 
and the English Channel. -Hengist founded the 
kingdom of Kent, of which Canterbury became the 
capital (455), 

‘This success attracted other Saxons, who overcame 
the resistance of the natives and eventually founded 
_ the three kingdoms of Sussex, or South Saxony (capi- 

tal, Chichester, 491), Wesséx, or West Saxony (capi- 
tal, Winchester, 516), and Essex, or East Saxony 
(capital, London,. 526). 

The Angles, who dwelt in the centre of the Cim- 

brian peninsula, followed the example of the Saxons. 
Led on by the terrible Idda, surnamed the Firebrand, 
they landed on the eastern coast. After a deadly 
struggle with the Britons they founded the three 
kingdoms of Northumberland (capital, York, 547), 
East Anglia (capital, Norwich, 571), and Mercia, 
that is, the marches or military frontiers (capital, 
Lincoln, 584). 

The seven kingdoms founded by the two nations, 
and therefore denominated the Anglo-Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, were at first independent of each other. 
They afterwards formed a confederation under a 
supreme chief (Bretwalda), who presided over a 
general assembly or Wittenagemct (council of the 
wise). Yet the Heptarchy was weakened by intes- 
tine dissensions and an unceasing conflict with the 
Britons. 

The Britons had opposed an energetic resistance 
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to the invaders. More than once their standard of 
the red dragon had prevailed over the Saxons’ white 
dragon. They were animated by an implacable 
hatred of the conquerors who, after haying laid 
waste their native soil, appropriated it to them- 
selves. No province of the empire suffered so much 
from the inyasion of the barbarians. Some of the 
ancient inhabitants were reduced to slavery; others 
were compelled to seek safety in Armorica, called 
after them (Bretagne) Brittany; the greater number 
retreated to the western mountains of their island 
and there founded three states—Cumberland, Corn- 
wall, and Wales. The kingdoms of Cumberland and 
Cornwall soon lost their independence (607 and 750), 
but the warlike inhabitants of Wales prolonged their 
resistance until the reign of Edward I. (1283). } 

CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS (597).—The 
island of Britain was converted to the Catholic faith 
in the second century. St. Alban, the first martyr of 
Britain, died for the faith during the persecution of 
Diocletian (303). Religion was beginning to flourish 
when it disappeared, with civilization, under the 
blows of the barbarians. The Anglo-Saxons were 
pagans, addicted to the sanguinary worship of Odin. 
They butchered priests and bishops, razed sacred edi- 
fices, and thus plunged the country again into the 
darkness of heathenism. God inflamed the heart of 
an apostle with the desire of repairing so great an 
evil. One day as the deacon Gregory was walking in 
the streets of Rome he remarked the beauty of some 
youthful slaves set up for sale, and asked their name 
and nation. On being told that they were English 
or Angles (Latin Angli), he exclaimed, ‘They are 
angels rather than Angles” (Angli quasi angeli), 
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and he resolved to become a missionary to Great 
‘Britain. But, hindered in his design by the Romans, 
who elected him pope, St. Gregory the Great sent 
forty missionaries to the land of the Angles, thence- 
forth called England (Angleland). The monk Au- 
gustine, or Austin, and his fellow-laborers landed 
on the isle of ‘Thanet, as the fierce conquerors of the 
country had formerly done. Though their mission 
was wholly pacific, it alarmed Ethelbert, the King of 
Kent and the supreme chief of the Heptarchy. But 
he heeded the counsels of his pious wife, Bertha, a 
daughter of Caribert, King of Paris. As he feared 
some magic spell if he remained under the same roof 
with the strangers, he received them at first under 
an -oak-tree in the open country. St. Augustine 
easily dispelled his groundless fears, and obtained 
leave to proceed to Canterbury. Thither he repaired 
im a procession with the other missionaries, preceded 
by a cross and singing psalms. The effect of his 
preaching was that the king and ten thousand of the 
Saxons received baptism. St. Augustine was named 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and commissioned by 
the Sovereign Pontiff to re-establish the Catholic 
hierarchy and to evangelize the whole country. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SPAIN.—THE VISIGOTHS. 


THE POWER OF THE VISIGOTHS IN GAUL AND 
Spain (419-507).—The kingdom of the Visigoths, 
founded by Wallia (419), comprised Spain and the 
south of Gaul as far as the Garonne. In the fifth 
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century it was the most powerful of all the states’ 
formed by the barbarians out of the ruins of the Ro- 
man Empire. Theodoric I., the successor of Wallia, 
fell gloriously fighting at the battle of Chalons-sur- 
Marne (451). Three of his sons who succeeded him 
in turn on the throne, Thorismond, Theodoric IL., 
and Euric, completed the subjugation of Spain, and 
extended their possessions in Gaul to the Loire and 
the Alps. They embellished their court with a re- 
finement and a luxury unknown to the other bar- 
barians. We can judge of the influence they exerted 
by the account of St. Apollinaris Sidonius, who 
visited King Euric at Toulouse. ‘‘ The whole world,” 
says he, ‘‘appeals to you and awaits your decision. 
Here is seen the blue-eyed Saxon, bold in war, ill at 
ease when ashore; here the veteran Sicambrian, 
shorn after defeat, cultivates his locks anew. Here 
struts one of the Heruli of almost sea-green hue; 
there the giant Burgundian bends his knee and sues 
for peace. Here the Ostrogoth seeks the patronage 
wherein lies his strength ; and thou, too, O Roman! 
art not too proud to beg for thy life, and when the 
North threatens to fall upon thee, thou askest the 
arm of Euric to shield thee against the hordes of 
Scythia ; thou prayest the mighty Garonne to harbor 
the enfeebled Tiber.” 

It might be supposed that the Visigoths, having 
become so formidable in the eyes of the Romans and 
even of the barbarians, would one day rule the sur- 
rounding nations; but we have seen how Alaric IL, . 
the son and successor of Euric, was vanquished near 
Voglade by King Clovis (507), who left the Visigoths no 
other possession in Gaul than that part of the sea-coast 
called after their name, Gothland, or Septimanca. 
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CoNVERSION OF THE VisIGoTHs (587).—What es- 
pecially contributed to the weakness of the Visigoths 
; was their adherence to Arianism while the surround- 
‘ing populations remained Catholic. The young 
_Amairic, having espoused Clotilda, the daughter of 
Clovis, was less touched by her virtues than irritated 
by her dislike of Arianism, and he treated her with 
such brutality that she sent to her brothers a hand- 
kerchief stained with her blood as a witness of 
her suffering. Clotaire and Childebert, in order to 
avenge their sister, crossed the Pyrenees. Amalric 

lost the battle and his life. With him ended the 
illustrious family of Alaric (531). The crown then 

seeking a wearer was warmly disputed. Athanagild, 
to secure it for himself, called the Greeks into Spain 
and bestowed the hands of his two daughters, Brune- 
haut and Galsuinde, on the kings of Austrasia and 
Neustria. But the crown soon passed to a king of 

- another family, who strengthened the rule of the Visi- 
goths by his conquests and led to their conversion 
by his fanatical hatred of the true faith. 

Leovigild (569-586) drove out the Greeks and 
subdued (585) the Suevi, who had, one hundred and 
sixty-six years previously, founded an independent 
kingdom in Galicia. This people, converted to Ca- 
tholicity in the year 562, had exasperated the king 
of the Visigoths by harboring his son, Hermenegild, 
who had lately abjured Arianism. The young prince 
owed his conversion to the prayers of his wife, In- 
gonda, daughter of Brunehaut. His father having 
‘cast him into prison, promised to restore him to 
liberty and to all his rights as heir to the crown if he 
consented to receive communion at the hands of an 
Arian bishop. Hermenegild refused to consent to so 
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unworthy a proposal. King Leovigild, beside him- 
self with rage, ordered his son to be beheaded. The 
martyr’s blood soon bore its fruits. His brother, 
Recared, had scarcely ascended the throne when he 
solemnly abjured Arianism, and was followed by the 
greater number of the Visigoths (587). 

The wisdom of Recared and the zeal of St. Lean- 
der, Archbishop of Seville, soon completed the extir- 
pation of heresy. The inhabitants of Spain were now 
united in the same faith, and would have long en- 
joyed so precious a benefit had they been worthy ; 
but the looseness of their morals, against which the 
Councils of Toledo protested in vain, drew upon 
them the most terrible chastisement. Messengers of 
divine vengeance from the African coasts were des- 
tined in one fatal day to annihilate the power of the 
Visigoths (711). 


* 'CHAPTHE 5Ve 
ITALY AND THE EASTERN EMPIRE. 


After the fall of the Western Empire Italy passed successively, 
in less than a century (476-568), under the rule of four na- 
tions—the Heruli, the Ostrogoths, the Greeks, and the Lom- 
bards. Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, in vain attempted 
to re-establish the Empire of the West ; the Emperor Jus- 
tinian was scarcely more successful, although, in the eyes of 
the barbarians, the emperors of the Hast had still the right 
to a certain supremacy as successors of the Roman emperors. 


Sec. 1. Italy under the Heruli; Odoacer (476-493). 


Rome and Italy, having so long swayed the world, 
were, more than any other of the provinces, destined to 
. . . ! 3 . 
excite the vengeance or the cupidity of the barbarians. 
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Odoacer of the Heruli, haying abolished even the 
very title of emperor, resolved to establish his do- 
minion there. His first care was to concede by his 
own authority what the feeble Romulus Augustulus 
had refused: he distributed among the Heruli and 


_ the other barbarian confederates, who had proclaimed 
_ him king, the third of the lands in all Italy. The 


confusion of the times may extenuate so unjust and 


_ tyrannical a measure. A certain number of domains 


were at that time unclaimed and uncultivated. Odo- 
acer, moreover, knew how to maintain peace in Italy 


- and to direct the warlike tendencies of the confede- 


rates towards the frontier. He carried his victorious 
arms from the city of Ravenna, where he had fixed 
his court, to the shores of the Danube. Rome, so 
often humbled, witnessed with pride the triumph of 
this barbarian king, who left her the senate and 
her ancient constitutions. Even the clergy were the 
objects of unusual regard. Odoacer, though an 
Arian and the ruler of a pagan people, felt the 
influence of the true religion and the admirable vir- 


_ tues which it alone can produce. Full of veneration 


and gratitude for St. Severinus, who had predicted 
his astonishing rise, he declared himself ready to 
grant the saint whatever he wished. The holy 
apostle of Noricum asked for the pardon of a sup- 
porter of Romulus Augustulus, and then, it is said, 
with a prophetic glance piercing the veil of the fu- 
ture, he announced that after thirteen years the new 
king of Italy would come to an unhappy end. Thir- 
teen years later the emperor of the Hast sent the 
Ostrogoths to destroy the domination of the Heruli 
in Italy. 
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Sec. 2. The Ostrogoths ; Theodoric the Great and 
his Successors. — 


DEFEAT AND DEATH oF OpoAcER (489-493).— 
The Ostrogoths, established in Pannonia since the 
dispersion of the Huns, were united under the com- 
mand of one chief, who belonged to the illustrious 
family of the Amales. Theodoric, bred at. the 
court of Constantinople, had learned’ to admire By- 
zantine civilization, although he retained the vices 
of a barbarian. Playing the empire’s ally or enemy, 
as best suited his interests, his services had won him 
the titles of patrician and consul, and his ravages had 
terrified the city of Constantinople. The Emperor 
Zeno, to rid himself of so dangerous a neighbor, ceded 
him all his rights over Italy, in the hope that he 
would acknowledge his suzerainty. 

Theodoric soon called his Goths together. Two 
hundred thousand warriors, followed by the old men, 
the women and children, opened the way to the nation 
through the mountainous routes of northern Italy. 
A victory in the Isonzo, and a second, still more 
bloody, near Verona, routed Odoacer and seemed to 
secure Italy to the conqueror. But in Liguria he 
met a resistance that could not be overcome until 
the arrival of a body of Visigoths sent by Alaric IL. 
By this aid Theodoric was enabled to resume the 
offensive. Completely beaten on the Adige, the king 
of the Heruli was reduced to defend himself in Ra- 
venna, the blockade of which lasted three years.. 
Rome, however, and the rest of Italy submitted to 
Theodoric. The latter, to effect the surrender of 
Ravenna, which he wished to make his capital, pro- 
mised his rival to share with him the government 


he 
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of Italy. To this Odoacer assented. Six days after, 
in the midst of a grand banquet given by Theodoric, 
a signal was given: the Goths fell wpon the Heruli 
and massacred them, while their king with his own 
hand murdered Odoacer and his young son. At the 
same time similar atrocities were committed in all 
the houses of Ravenna and the neighboring cities 
(March 5, 493). 
_ Reren anv Institutions or THEopoRIC.—From 
that time Theodoric assumed the undisputed title 
of King of the Goths and Romans, till the time 
came when he was pleased to proclaim himself 
King of Italy, though his empire even then was 
no longer limited to Italy, subdued by arms, nor to 
Sicily, ceded by the King of the Vandals, but reached 
beyond the Alps to the Theiss, the Upper. Danube, 
and the Rhone. He governed even Southern Gaul 
and Spain, as guardian of his grandson Amalric. 
Through family ties,* by treaties or by victories, 
Theodoric succeeded in acquiring supremacy over 
the kings of the west without serious opposition — 
from the emperors Anastasius and Justin. 

After the conquest, a third of the lands and slaves 
was assigned to the Goths, with the obligation, how- 
ever, of paying the taxes as the Romans did. These 
revenues were employed in building palaces, restoring 
ancient monuments, in games and shows, and in fitting « 
out a fleet to protect the coasts. Theodoric had a 
love of the arts, favored letters, and reanimated the 
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*Theodoric, whose wife was a sister of Clovis, gave his own sister in 
marriage to Thrasamond, King of the Vandals, his niece to Hermanfrid, 
King of the Thuringians, one of his daughters to Sigismond, King of the 
Burgundians, another to Alaric II., King of the Visigoths, reserving the 
youngest, Amalasonthe, for Eutharius, a prince of the Amales, who was to 
succeed him, 
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eloquence of the bar. He maintained the Roman 
legislation and judicial procedure throughout his pro- 
vinces; he extended its prescriptions even to the 
Goths, by the famous edict that bears his name, with 
the sole clause that at the trial of a Goth a count of 
his nation should preside at the court, with Romans 
for assessors. At the same time he expressly forbade 
the Goths to study jurisprudence and literature, or to 
frequent the schools. ‘*To the Romans belong the 
arts of peace, to the Goths those of war,” said 
Theodoric. In fact, the Goths alone entered the 
army. 

THEODORIC CEASES TO BE NEUTRAL AND BE- 
coMES A PERSECUTOR.—In the meanwhile Theodoric 
had been very impartial in regard to Catholicity. He 
refused to join the Emperor Anastasius in legislating 
about dogmas, and exerted himself to bring about 
the union between the Churches of Rome and Con- 
stantinople ; he abolished the law of Odoacer, which 
made the election of the popes subject to the appro- 
val of princes; he declared for Pope Symmachus 
against his crafty competitor. Fervent Catholics, 
such as the patricians Festus, Symmachus, and Boé- 
thius, enjoyed his favor ; Cassiodorus was his secre- 
tary ; bishops, as St. Epiphanius and Ennodius of 
Pavia, exercised a great and salutary influence over 
him. 

Unfortunately these good qualities did not continue 
to the end. The accession to the empire of the 
Catholic Justin [. (518) attracted attention to Con-- 
stantinople. Theodoric took umbrage at this, and he 
gave ear to informers. One of his first victims was 
the illustrious Boethius, guilty of wishing to shield 
one of his friends and of daring to expostulate with 
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_ Theodoric. He was imprisoned, then horribly tor- 

_ tured by rack and rods, till his eyes started from their 

sockets. At last he was beheaded, with his father- 

- in-law, Symmachus. Theodoric claimed the right 

_ of persecuting the Catholics throughout his states, 

_and of protecting his co-religionists in the East, 
from whom Justin had withdrawn the privilege of 
public worship. Pope John I., who declined to 
advise Justin favorably to the Arian heresy, was 
seized by order of Theodoric and thrown into the 
dungeons of Ravenna, where he soon died from 
privation. The king survived him but three months, 
during which time he was harrowed by remorse, un- 
easiness, and forebodings (526). 

Theodoric by many historians is surnamed the 
Great, nor could this title be denied him were it 
possible to forget his conduct towards Odoacer, Sym- 
machus, Boéthius, and Pope St. John I. 

Successors oF THEopoRIc.—Theodoric was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Athalaric, whose mother, | 
Amalasonthe, a most accomplished woman, ruled 
with great firmness, in accord with the emperors of 
the East. But the Goths, who were still barbarians, 
were desirous of educating their young king after the 
manner of their ancestors. The princess then raised 
her cousin Theodotus to the throne with herself. © 
This nephew of the great Theodoric was thoroughly 
accomplished, but he was as avaricious as a barbarian 
and as dastardly as a degenerate Roman. He impri- 
soned and strangled his benefactress, despite the 
tears of the Italians and the remonstrances of the 
emperor of the East (535). This emperor was Jus- 
tinian, whose generals, Belisarius and Narses, were to 
rid Italy of the Ostrogoths, notwithstanding the 
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courageous efforts of Vitiges and Totila, worthy suc- 
cessors of Theodoric. 


Sec. 3. The Eastern Empire after Theodosius ; 
Reign of Justinian (527-565); Belisarius and 
Narses. 

TuEopostan Dynasty.—The reign of Arcadius, 
eldest. son of Theodosius, worthily begins the his- 
tory of the emperors of Constantinople. For ten 
centuries and a half cowardice, sloth, or cruelty cha- 
racterized all but five or six princes; low intrigues and 
shameful adulations, the subjects ; culpable support 
was given to heresy and schism ; there was a rapid 
and nearly always bloody succession of emperors and 
dynasties, and a gradual diminution of imperial pos- 
sessions and individual resources. And this was the 
period of what is fitly known as the Lower Empire. 

In speaking of the invasions we have given the 
external history of Arcadius. Let us add that this 
prince disliked to appear in public, and the only 
energy that his wife the Empress Eudoxia showed 
was in taking revenge on the eloquent archbishop, 
St. John Chrysostom. If the weak Theodosius II., 
son of Arcadius, enjoyed some years of calm during 
his long reign, celebrated for the promulgation of a 
code and the holding of the great councils of 
Ephesus, he was indebted to his sister St. Pulcheria. 
This noble princess, who succeeded to the power on 
the death of Theodosius, rendered great service to 
the Church and the state by associating with her- ° 
self the virtuous Marcian, who was equally capa- 
ble of repelling Attila and condemning Eutyches. 
With him expired the dynasty of Theodosius the 
Great (457). 
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THRACIAN Dynasty.—Leo I., a mere tribune of 
Thracian birth, was elected to succeed Marcian 
through the exertions of the patrician Aspar. A 
zealous Catholic, Leo was the first prince that re- 
ceived the crown from the hands of a Pontiff. Hay- 
ing caused his frontiers to be respected, he attempted 
to avert the ruin of the West by attacking the Van- 
dals of Africa ; but it was in vain, perhaps through 
the fault of Aspar, an Alan by nation and an Arian 
by religion. Leo caused him to be cruelly murdered 
by his father-in-law, Zeno. Zeno afterwards seized 
the reins of the empire, first as regent, at the death 
of Leo I., then as emperor, at the death of 
Leo Il., his own son, who reigned less than a year. 
The reign of Zeno, interrupted one year by the usur- 
pation of Basiliscus, was prolonged amidst the fac- 
tions of the circus, the disturbances of the people 
crushed under the load of taxes, and by storms ex- 
cited by a so-called decree of union (henaticon), 
which the emperor wished to impose upon conscien- ~ 
ces. Scarcely any attention was paid to the final dis- — 
solution of the Empire of the West. To Zeno, by 
means of an intrigue of the palace, succeeded Anas- 
tasius, then sixty years of age, who had never drawn 
the sword, though obliged to defend the empire 
against the Scenitic Arabs, the Bulgarians, and espe- 
cially against Cabad, King of Persia, whom Anas- 
tasius succeeded in disarming with gold. This 
cowardly old man strenuously upheld the heresy of 
Eutyches during his reign of twenty-seven years 
(491-518). 

THE JUsTINIAN Dynastry.—Raised to the throne 
by the soldiers under his command, Justin I., though 
seventy years of age, and unable to read or write, 
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restored Catholicity throughout the Hast, and made 
the king of Persia tremble on his throne. He adopt- 
ed his nephew Justinian, who succeeded him in 527. 

REIGN OF JUSTINIAN (527-565).—Notwithstand- 
ing the odious recollections that his name awakens, 
Justinian is one of the imposing figures of history. 
Victories, public works, jurisprudence, are his titles 
to immortality which cannot be denied, even when 
we remember the severe censures, well-founded accu- 
sations, and the revolutions of the hippodrome, which 
almost deprived him of the empire. 

WAR AGAINST THE VANDALS; BELISARIUS.— 
Hilderic, fifth King of the Vandals, had restored 
peace to the Church of Africa, when he was dethron- 
ed by Gelimer, who renewed the persecution. Jus- 
tinian sent the famous Belisarius against the usurper 
(534). On landing in Africa, the Roman general by 
a victory threw open the gates of Carthage, defeated 
anew and took Gelimer at Tricameron ; then, having 
restored all Africa to the allegiance of the Empire, 
he returned triumphant, laden with the spoils of the 
nations pillaged by the Vandals, and followed by a 
captive king. Belisarius was honored with the con- 
sulate. This dignity, the last vestige of the ancient 
Roman Republic, was about to disappear for ever. 

WAR AGAINST THE OSTROGOTHS; BELISARIUS 
AND Narsres.—The African expedition had lasted 
but nine months. The war declared in 534 by Jus- 
tinian against the Ostrogoths of Italy was to last 
twenty years. Belisarius, the victor of Africa, — 
appeared in Sicily, then in Italy, where he took 
Rhegium and Naples (536). Unworthy of com- 
manding the Goths, Theodatus was deposed and re- 
placed by Vitiges, who had him put to death. The 
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“new king tried to conciliate the esteem of the Italians 


Fand the ood will of the Franks, but Belisarius con- 
tinued to advance, subduing Italy and taking posses- 
sion of Rome. The siege of this city by Vitiges in- 
-flicted on the inhabitants a whole year of unspeakable 
evils. Belisarius heroically defended himself with a 
handful of soldiers against 150,000 Goths; he was, 
_however, guilty of exilnmg Pope St. Silverius. The 
plague alone forced Vitiges to raise the siege. The 
same scourge fell likewise upon the army of Austra- 
sian Franks, who were pouring into Italy to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the Romans and Ostro- 
goths. Belisarius then deemed himself strong 
enough to besiege Ravenna. Vitiges capitulated and 
was brought by his conqueror to Constantinople 
(540.) 

While Belisarius, at the head of the Eastern army, 
painfully battled against the Persians, who were 
plundering Syria under their king, Khosroes I., the 
Ostrogoths of Italy were again forming their bat- 
talions under the standards of two ephemeral kings, 
soon replaced by the valiant Totila. For ten years 
this kmg prolonged the existence of Gothic power. 
Belisarius himself, on returning to Italy, obtained 
but trivial success and asked to be recalled. It was 
reserved to Narses to put an end to the Goths. At 
the head of an army of barbarians he gained (July, 
552) the bloody victory of Tagina, which was fol- 
lowed by the death of Totila. Teias prolonged the 
struggle in vain; he held out two days near Vesu- 
vius, but was finally slain. Narses freely permitted 
the remnants of the Ostrogoths to recross the Alps. 
An army of Austrasian Franks having arrived too 
late to aid Teias, ravaged the country, but being 
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decimated by disease, was crushed by Narses near 
Casilin. Thus Italy was restored to the allegiance 
of the empire. Narses was its first exarch (554). 

Poticy oF JUSTINIAN.—These conquests of the 
empire in the West were completed by the submis- 
sion of Sardinia, Corsica, the Balearic Isles, and 
Southern Spain. But Justinian did not suffi- 
ciently distrust the Lombards that he had in- 
troduced into Pannonia; for they were more to 
be apprehended than the Gepide whom they op- 
posed. The northern frontier was as little respected 
by these savage guards as it was by their recent allies, 
the Avarr, and ‘their hideous rivals of the lower 
Danube, the Bulgarians. In vain Justinian erected 
citadels and strongholds in the provinces; they were 
but monuments of the empire’s weakness. Another 
proof of its decline was the disgraceful treaty con- — 
cluded with Khosroes, by which Justinian. bound 
himself to pay the Persians an annual tribute of 
30,000 pieces of gold. By such a tribute was the east- 
ern frontier of the empire restored to tranquillity. 

The sacred and profane edifices erected by Jus- 
tinian attest his munificence. The church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople, now a mosque, still ex- 
cites admiration. 

JUSTINIAN AND THE Roman Law.—The greatest 
glory of Justinian, however, lies in the monuments 
of jurisprudence which he undertook or directed. 
His aim was to transform the ancient pagan law into 
a legislation less changeable, more equitable, and at 
the same time to render it Christian. In the be- 
ginning of his reign he assembled the most learned 
civilians of his time; at their head he placed 
Tribonian, Theophilus, and Dorothens. Naturally 
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affable, frugal, and enterprising, he set himself ac- 
tively to work at this gigantic but useful labor. 
In six years appeared : 1, the ‘ Digest,” or Pandects, 
an abridgment in fifty books of more than two 
thousand treatises on law, as laid down by the 
Roman jurisconsults of the first three centuries of 
the Empire, Ulpian, Paulus, Gaius Papinian, ete. ; 
2, the ‘* Institutes,” an elementary work on law, to 
serve both as a manual for students at Rome, Con- 
stantinople, and Berytus, and as a text-book for pro- 
fessors and judges ; 3, the ‘“‘ New Code,” containing, 
in the same order as the ‘‘ Digest,” the unrepealed 
constitutions of preceding emperors. From the 
publication of the code till his death, Justinian con- 
tinued to promulgate a number of laws or constitu- 
tions ; they were compiled in a fourth book, under 
the title of ‘* Novelle.” Such is the Body of the 
Roman Law (Corpus juris Romani) as it has been 
taught from the sixth century to our own day. It 
is also known as the Civil Law. The emperor died 
(565) after a reign of thirty-eight years : a long dura- 
tion compared with that of other reigns in the Lower 
Empire. Eight months before died the great gen- 
eral, Belisarius: not deprived of sight, nor reduced 
to beggary, as some have believed, but continually 
exposed to suspicions and envy, and weighed down 
by domestic griefs. Justinian too often allowed him- 
self to be embittered against this remarkable man by 
Theodora, his unworthy wife, or by the criminal An- 
tonina, whom Belisarius, to his own misfortune, had 
espoused. 

SuccEssors OF JUSTINIAN.—Justinian’s successor 
was the most courtly but not the most able of his five 
nephews, Justinian II., the husband of Sophia, niece 
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of Theodora. His reign was a tissue of blunders and 
crimes. The new emperor, ill-advised by his wife, 
alienated his generals, particularly Narses, exaspe- 
rated the Avari, wantonly displeased the mighty 
Khosroes, and drew upon himself such woes as de- 
prived him of reason. Nevertheless, the Empress 
Sophia laudably counselled him to entrust the com- 
mand to the excellent general Tiberius Constantine, 
who humbled Khosroes and his son Hormisdas, but 
was unable to effect anything against the Lombards. 
Maurice, the son-in-law and successor of Tiberius IL., 
gloriously concluded the war against the Persians. 
Khosroes II., whom he defended against an usurper, 
became a faithful ally. Yet his generals were unsuc- 
cessful against the Avari, owing to want of military 
discipline. The army at last revolted at the instiga- 
tion of the centurion Phocas, whom they proclaimed 
emperor (602). Maurice saw five of his sons be- 
headed before he himself received the mortal stroke. 
His eldest son, Theodosius, was killed shortly after, 
as also the Empress Constantina and her three sons. 
Hight years later Heraclius retaliated upon the cruel 
Phocas. Thus closed the first period and the third 
dynasty of the Lower Empire. 


Sec. 4. The Lombards in Italy (568-774). 


ABorn.—The Lombards, established in Pannonia 
by Justinian, coveted the possession of Italy from the 
time of the expulsion of the Ostrogoths. Alboin, 
their king, feared Narses, however, and preferred to 
crush the Gepide in alliance with the Avari, recently, 
come from Asia. While his allies took the territory 
of the vanquished, Alboin was satisfied to haye the 
skull of. his son-in-law Cunimond,- king of the 
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Gepidx, for a drinking-cup. The subjects of Alboin 
resembled him by assuming the appearance of fero- 
cious animals thirstmg for blood. ‘They shaved the 
back of the head, and let their hair hang down in 
front in two hideous tresses that blended with the 
beard, from which they derived the name of Lom- | 
bard (longbeard). The Lombards watched the op-. 
portunity to pounce upon Italy. The Emperor 
Justinian II. aided their cause by unseasonably re- 
calling the aged Narses, whom the Empress Sophia 
detested. The expostulations of the general pro- 
voked only a more positive and humiliating recall. 
Then, consulting only his desire of revenge, Narses 
quitted Ravenna, withdrew to Naples, and, it is said, 
enticed the Lombards to invade Italy. A counter 
order, which his friend Pope John III. induced the 
dying Narses to issue, came too late ; the barbarians 
were already on the way (568). 

Alboin cleared the Julian Alps without difficulty 
and founded the Lombard duchy of Friuli. Arrived 
at Milan he had himself proclaimed by his soldiers 
King of Italy; then he marched upon the south, 
where he founded the duchies of Spoleto and Bene- 
ventum. Other duchies were founded by his victori- 
ous chiefs, while the king was besieging Pavia, which 
held out for three years. This city became the 
capital of the Lombard kingdom, which lasted two — 
hundred years (573-774). 

Rome, Ravenna, several maritime cities of the north 
and some provinces of the south were all that re- 
mained to the emperors of the East. The exarch of 
Ravenna was the representative of the emperors in 
Italy. Central Italy was subjected to barbarian feu- 
dalism. Alboin did not long enjoy his triumph. 
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During a banquet he ostentatiously drank from the 
skull of Cunimond. ‘‘Do you also drink from your 
father’s cup,” said the barbarian to the queen. She 
made no answer, but a few days after caused him to 
be assassinated. ‘The Lombards, however, took sum- 
,mary vengeance upon her. 

THE LomMBARD Ktne@pom.—Cleph, who was elected 
to succeed Alboin, ravaged Italy, slew many Romans, 
and was in turn slain after a reign of two years (575). 
The ten following years there was an interregnum, 
during which the nation was ruled by thirty-six 
dukes. At last their dread of the Austrasian Franks, 
who were allies of the Emperor Maurice, impelled 
them to choose Cleph’s son, Antharis, as king. His 
election, like that of his father, consisted in the pre- 
sentation of a pike, a ceremony which the conferring 
of the famous Iron Crown afterwards superseded. 
Antharis defeated the Greeks, and made a sudden 
attack on Rhegium, opposite Messina, when he was 
carried off by the plague. His widow, Theodolinda, 
was the daughter of a Bavarian prince. In 590 she 
married the Duke of Turin, Agiluph, who was imme- 
diately elected king by the Lombards. At the en- 
treaty of the queen and the solicitation of Pope St. 
Gregory the Great, he abjured Arianism. His action 
was imitated by many of his subjects, and there is no 
doubt that their relations with the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the country were much bettered by the 
change; still the character of the Lombard nation - 
always betrayed itself in the instability of the soy- 
ereigns, the merciless rapacity of the lords, and a 
lasting hostility to the popes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIANS. 


The Holy Catholic Church defends revealed dogma against the 
sophisms of the Orientals ; she converts and civilizes the 
barbarians who invaded the Empire of the West. 

Sec. 1. The Church Confronted with Heresies; Az- 
thority of the Church. 


When the barbarians, at the time indicated by 
Providence, spread out over the Roman provinces 
and shared the fragments of the imperial wreck, the 
Church for a moment seemed lost to sight. But 
soon she was beheld towering aloft unharmed, the 
sacred deposit of faith, enforcing the respect and 
commanding the obedience of the rude children of 
the North. It is a remarkable thing that amidst the 
din and confusion brought about in the West by the 
barbarian invaders, the independent voice of St. 
Peter’s successor was heard warning the East, only 
spared from the tramp of the invader, as it seems, to 
become the hotbed of heresy and schism. 

In the East the fourth century witnessed the rise 
of the dangerous heresy of Arius, a deacon of Alex- 
andria, and this soon led to the heresy of Macedo- 
nius, Bishop of Constantinople. These two errors 
destroy the fundamental dogma of the Trinity, and 
were condemned by the Cicumenical Councils of Nice 
and Constantinople. These heresies soon infected 
the barbarous nations destined to chastise the old 
Roman world and to be in turn chastised or wholly 
transformed by grace, 

Herestzs OF Prnaaius, NESTORIUS, AND Eve 
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TYCHES ; COUNCILS OF EPHESUS AND CHALCEDON. 
—In the fifth century a heresy which had had its 
inspiration in the Hast spread rapidly through the 
West. Its author was a British monk named Pela- 
gius. The Pelagian heresy attacked grace. Imme- 
diately exposed by holy doctors, and especially by the 
illustrious St. Augustine, condemned by popes and 
deprived of the support of princes, Pelagianism was 
at once stifled. Then Nestorianism and Eutychian- 
ism appeared at Constantinople itself. Although 
these two heresies were diametrically opposed to one 
another, yet both assailed the dogmas of the Incar- 
nation and Redemption. The patriarch Nestorius 
taught that there are in Jesus Christ two separate 
persons, that of the Word the eternal Son of God, 
and that of Christ the mortal son of Mary, and that, 
consequently, the Blessed Virgin should not be called 
Mother of. God. Led into an opposite extreme, the 
Abbot Eutyches confused the divine and the human 
natures of our Lord, which are, however, so clearly 
distinct. The Gicumenical Council of Ephesus (431) 
deposed Nestorius from his see, and defined the two 
natures and one person in Jesus Christ, and, amidst 
the joyful exclamations of the people of Ephesus, 
declared Mary to be the Mother of God (Q@eoroxos), 
The heresy of the monk Eutyches, already condemn- 
ed by the great pope St. Leo, but supported by a cabal 
called the Latrocinium, or council of robbers, was 
solemnly anathematized anew in the Council of Chal- 
cedon, in presence of the Empress St. Pulcheria and 
her consort, the Emperor Marcian (451). 

Scuism oF AcActus.—Firrn GicuMENICAL Coun- 
o1Lt.—The East did not long remain orthodox. The 
ambition of the bishops of Constantinople, sup- 
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ported by the Greek emperors, was a torment to the 
Church. The Patriarch Acacius urged the Emperor 
Zeno, under the pretext of restoring unity, to pub- 
lish an edict (henoticon) which favored the Euty- 
chians. Thence resulted a schism which for thirty- 
five years separated Constantinople from Rome, and 
led to one unfortunately of much greater duration. 
The Emperor Anastasius went to still greater lengths 
than his predecessor. He tore up the original acts of 
the Council of Chalcedon and imprisoned or massa- 
cred the orthodox priests. The peace restored by 
Justin I. was again compromised by Justinian. In 
his imprudent and tyrannical zeal he demanded the 
condemnation of the three chapters or books whose 
authors had been justified by the Fathers of Chalce- 
don. This was calculated to weaken the authority of 
that great assembly, and to favor the monophysite 
heresy of Eutyches. It was necessary to summon a 
new cecumenical council (553), in which Pope Vigilius 
made amends for his former weakness by a display of 
apostolic firmness within the very walls of Constanti- 
nople, in the presence of the emperor and of the Em- 
press Theodora, the protectress of the heresy. In the 
East everything, even the Creed, depended on impe- 
rial caprice. The institutions of the Caesars were 
modified by the whims of princes, the fickleness of 
the Greek character, and the stubbornness of the 
Orientals. This people held fast to the heresies of 
che fifth century, and have been punished for their 
waywardness by having to bear the brutalizing yoke 
of Mohammed. 

THE WESTERNS; THE CALL oF THE BARBARI- 
ANns.—The barbarians of the North swept down like 
aresistless torrent upon the West. The result of 
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these invasions, howeyer, was the growth of union 
among the western nations and a greater loyalty to 
the faith of the Holy Roman Church. Popes, bish- 
ops, monks, saints, and sages were all employed in in- 
structing these new races, and we shall see later with 
how much success. 

Tur Monks oF THE WeEST.—The love of solitude, 
with the approval of Christianity, soon peopled the 
deserts of the Thebaid, of Syria and Asia Minor. 
The life of the hermit St. Antony, written by St. 
Athanasius, and the monastic rules drawn up by St. 
Basil the Great, as well as the apology for the monks 
composed by St. John Chrysostom, all served to en- 
courage a desire for the religious life. Monasteries 
arose throughout the Hast, even in the great cities. 
To these asylums fled imperilled innocence and re- 
pentant crime, the fortunate and the unfortunate, 
the lowly and the great. In the West the monastic 
system had been at an early date introduced by SS. 
Eusebius, Hilarion, Ambrose, and Jerome. St. Mar- 
tin had fitted himself for the apostolate in the soli- 
tude of Ligugi, near Poitiers. On his elevation to 
the episcopate he founded the celebrated abbey of 
Marmoutiers, near Tours. In Ireland, St. Patrick had 
marked his every step with a monastery. St. Augus- 
tine had converted his episcopal household into areg- 
ular community, which served as a model for many 
others. St. Benedict (480-543), however, is the true 
patriarch of the monks of the West. The grotto of 
Subiaco, near Rome, and the monastery of Monte | 
Cassino, in the vicinity of Naples, were two hives 
whence issued swarms of monks. The monasteries 
established by them sanctified labor, taught prayer 
and virtue, harbored letters, and civilized the barba- 
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rians. The rule of St. Benedict became the univer- 
sal monastic code in the West, as was the rule of St. 
Basil in the East. As the sons of St. Benedict ex- 
celled their predecessors in activity and enterprise, 
so have they exceeded them in their influence upon 
the world. Mingling more freely with men, they 
taught, preached, advised, sometimes as simple monks 
or missionaries, sometimes in the episcopal character, 
or even as the representatives of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
The Benedictines have given to the Church about 
6,000 bishops, 200 cardinals, and 35 popes. 

SAINTS AND BisHors.—During the first two cen- 
turies of the medizval age the East was edified by 
the virtues of SS. Cyril of Alexandria, Flavian of 
Constantinople, John Climacus, and the Empress ~ 
St. Pulcheria. At the same time flourished in the 
West SS. Genevieve, Severinus, Giles, and many holy 
monks and nuns who trod the lowly walks of life. 
On the thrones of the barbarians sat SS. Clotilda and 
Radegonda, SS. Sigismond and Hermenegild, SS. 
Cloud, Gontran, and Ethelbert. In the episcopate, 
not to mention the incomparable doctor, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Epiphanius, in Italy; St. Fulgentius, in 
Africa; St. Leander, in Spain; St. Austin of Can- 
terbury, in England; St. Patrick, in Ireland ; and in 
France, St. Avitus of Vienne, St. Sidonius of Cler- 
mont, St. Remi of Rheims, St. Gregory of Tours, the 
first historian of the Franks, and many others. 

-Lerrers anp Arts.—The East, more tranquil 
during this period, incontestably retained its supre- 
macy 1n history, poetry, and the arts. In the West 
the barbarians did not, of course, favor literary. or 
artistic productions, with the sole exception of Theo- 
dorie, whose name recalls Boéthius, the philosopher 
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and poet; Cassiodorus, the learned writer; Enno- 
dius, the orator and historian. In this reign, too, 
were built the palaces of Ravenna, Verona, and 
Pavia. But, even beyond the limits of Italy, we may 
name as orators, historians, and even as poets, the 
greater number of the holy bishops just mentioned, 
as SS. Avitus and Sidonius; and to these should be 
added Venantius Fortunatus. The abbeys, too, were 
beginning to be centres of learning wherein were 
taught not only the transcribing of ancient books, 
but also sacred eloquence, history, the arts and sci- 
ences, as well as the composition of hymns and the 
sacred poetry of the Church. 

Tue Poprs.—Twenty-five pontiffs succeeded to the 
chair of St. Peter from the death of St. Siricius, in 
398, to the election of St. Gregory the Great, in 590. 
All of them, frequently at the peril of their lives, 
displayed ardent zeal in defending the faith in the 
East and in propagating it in the West. Most of 
them are venerated as saints. Conspicuous amongst 
them are the two illustrious doctors of the Church, 
SS. Leo and Gregory. 


Sec. 2. Conversion of the Barbarians. 


THe ARIAN BARBARIANS.—In permitting inva- 
sion to be directed against the West, Providence 
doubtless designed to bring the invaders within 
hearing of the voice of the Roman Pontiffs. Near- 
ly all the barbarians who came in collision with the 
empire were infected with Arianism, which consist- 
ed in denying the divinity of that Jesus Christ in 
whose name they had been baptized. Many never 
renounced their errors, and all of these soon totally 
disappeared, The Alans and the Heruli—half Arians, 
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half pagans—vanished before the sixth century; the 
Vandals lasted but a century ; the Ostrogoths, whose 


_ outset was so brilliant, ended their career in sixty 
years ; finally the Gepide were crushed on the very 


threshold of the empire. 

The other Arian barbarians, though slow to aban- 
don their errors, underwent a thorough transfor- 
mation. More than a century had elapsed since 
the settlement of the Burgundians in Gaul before 
they abjured Arianism under their king, St. Sigis- 
mund (517). Several years later their kingdom be- 
came subject to the Franks, though it still retained 


_itsname. The Suevi cantoned in Galicia were not 


converted till 562, after a century and a half of inde- 
pendence; they soon after blended with the Visi- 
goths. These latter renounced their heresy in 587, 
after the death of the cruel Leovigild, who had immo- 
lated his eldest son, Hermenegild. Recared, the 
martyr’s brother, also a Catholic, had the happi- 
ness of reconciling all his subjects to holy mother 
Church. Thus united in the faith, Spain was pre- 
pared to undergo the most terrible ordeals without 
losing her faith, courage, or nationality. The Lom- 
bards, through the influence of the pious Theodo- 
linda, were converted in the reign of Agiluph, during 
the pontificate of St. Gregory. 

Tue PaGAN BARBARIANS.—Two tribes had pene- 
trated the Roman territories having no knowledge 
of Christianity—the Franks and Anglo-Saxons, who 
were idolaters and votaries of Odin. 

MIssION OF THE FRANKS AND ANGLO-SAXONS.— 
The miracle of Tolbiac, followed up by the instruc- 
tions of SS. Waast and Remi, by the solemnity of 
Rheims on Christmas night, 496, when baptism was 
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conferred on the Frankish warriors and their king, 
caused joy throughout the Catholic world, The 
Franks were the first converts among the barba- 
rians, and came at once to the true faith, so that they 
were truly the eldest sons of the Church. Not a 
prince of that time except the king of the Franks 
was Catholic. Well did St. Avitus, a Burgundian, 
exclaim on addressing Clovis : “‘Oh! how full of con- 
solation this sacred night has been to the Holy 
Church. Your good fortune has won many victories, 
but your piety shall win still more. We are of a 
different nation, but we share in your glory, and your 
victory is ours.” Pope Anastasius wrote: ‘‘ Glorious 
and illustrious son, be the consolation of your mother, 
the Holy Church ; be an unshaken column for her 
support. We give thanks to the Lord that he has 
brought you out of the power of darkness to bestow 
on his Church so great a prince, a champion for her 
defence against all enemies.” _ 

We have related how the monk Austin landed on 
the Isle of Thanet, his coming to Canterbury, and 
the docility of King Ethelbert. From the kingdom 
of Kent Christianity spread, though not without hin- 
drance, into the neighboring kingdoms from south 
to north, from Saxons to Angles; bishoprics were 
erected, monasteries founded, and Catholic England 
could furnish missionaries to convert other northern 
tribes, and at the same time cultivate letters and 
sacred sciences under the patronage of the Roman 
Pontiffs. That was her mission, and well might slie 
glory in it; nor should Catholics, especially those of 
Germany, ever forget it. 

TRIUMPH OF THE CHURCH; ST. GREGORY THE 
GREAT (SEPTEMBER 3, 590-MARcH 12, 604).—The 
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barbarians overrunning the Roman provinces in scarch 
of plunder, thirsting for blood and vengeance, and 
looking for fertile lands to occupy, would, in the 
natural order of things, have trampled down civiliza- 
tion and overthrown the Church. But two centuries 
passed away, a century less than was needed. to con- 
vert the Roman world, and the invading barbarians 
were either annihilated or, having become Catholics, 
were helping to organize a new civilization. 

In A.D. 600, the great Pope St. Gregory I., triumph- 
ant at last over the most terrible assaults, saw with 
thanksgiving that the reign of Jesus Christ was 
spreading out even beyond the ancient limits of the 
empire. In the East his will, if not punctually 
obeyed, was respected by the Emperor Maurice and 
the usurper Phocas ; Armenia, Persia, Arabia, Ethio- 
pia, even China, numbered many Christians. In the 
West the Lombards alone, though converted to the 
faith, caused apprehension by their rapacity, though 
from time to time they yielded to the moral influence 
of the Papacy. The Visigoth kings of Spain and the 
Merovingians of France afforded consolation, and the 
kings of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy gave the fairest 
hopes. The schools of Ireland were thronged. by 
students from all parts of Europe. The Roman 
pontiff could give his undivided attention to works 


of inexhaustible charity, to the administration of the 


important temporalities of his see, the reorganization 
of the episcopacy in the provinces, and the splendor 
of divine worship. This he did by learned treatises, 
by memorable liturgical compositions, and by the 
ecclesiastical chant which bears his name. The na- 
tions were evangelized, Christ reigned, the Church 
was triumphant. 


SECOND EPOCH (604-814), 


FROM THE DEATH OF ST. GREGORY THE 
GREAT TO THE DEATH OF CHARLEMAGNE— 


210 YHARS. 


During this epoch, characterized by the formation of Christian 
Europe, we behold the Carlovingian and the Arabian rising 
side by side with the Western Empire. The Carlovingians, 
with the concurrence of the Church, obtain the preponderance 
and organize the states arising from the blending of the bar- 
barians with the populations of the Roman Empire. 





CHAPTER I. . 
PREPONDERANCE OF THE CARLOVINGIANS. 


The Carlovingians having become the depositaries of power 
among the Franks, drive the Mohammedans beyond the 
Pyrenees, check the invasion of the German barbarians by 
civilizing them, confirm the temporal sovereignty of the 
Holy See, destroy the kingdom of the Lombards, and re- 
establish under a new form the ancient Empire of the West. 


Sec. 1. The “Sluggard” Kiigs and the Mayors of the 


Palace (638-752); Pepin of Heristal and Charles 
Martel. 


THE SONS AND GRANDSONS OF DAGOBERT; THE 
First CaRLOVINGIANS.—On the death of Dagobert 
I, (638) his states were divided between his two 
sons, Sigebert II., who obtained Austrasia, and 
Clovis Il., to whom were given Neustria and Bur- 
gundy. With these two princes, who were still 
minors, begins the dynasty of the Merovingian kings, 
surnamed the ‘‘ Sluggards,” because they did nothing ~ 
worthy of their birth and rank. It is but just to 


remark that the greater number died young, and 
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that nearly all were reared under the direction of a 
**mayor of the palace,” who profited by their weak- 
ness to augment his own power. The mayor of the 
palace was originally but the first officer and steward . 
of the palace (major domus), whom the king appoint- 
ed or discharged at will. At the death of Sigebert I. 
(575) the grandees of Austrasia claimed the right of 
choosing a mayor for his son, then a child, and this 
dangerous assumption continued despite the oppo- 
sition of Brunehaut. Though the mayorship was 
elective and revocable, on. the demand of the Aus- 
trasian lords, who were influenced by Pepin the EI- 
der of Landen, it became an office for life (613). 
Thus Pepin prepared the greatness of his family, 
called the Carlovingian, from Charlemagne, its most 
illustrious representative. From the opening of the 
seventh century this family exerted a decisive in- 
fluence in the affairs of Austrasia. It possessed 
immense riches and numerous clients or warriors 
devoted to its service. Its domains have been esti- 
mated at as many as one hundred and twenty-three ; 
among them Landen and Heristal on the banks of 
the Meuse. The zeal of this family for religion is 
above suspicion, as it furnished admirable examples of 
virtue and sanctity. Pepin himself, in his functions 
of mayor of the palace, lived the life of a saint. ‘In 
all his judgments,” says his biographer, ‘‘ he studied 
to conform his decisions to the rules of divine justice; 
he was directed in all his plans and affairs by the 
Blessed Arnulf, Bishop of Metz, whom he knew to be 
eminent in the fear and love of God. Abhorring all 
evil, he acted justly and honorably, and was firm in 
the exercise of gcod works.” Grimoald, son of Pepin, 


succeeded him as mayor of the palace and inherited 
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his talents, but not his moderation and fidelity. At 
the death of Sigebert II. (656) he undertook to place 
on the throne his own son instead of the royal heir, 
_ whom he secretly sent to Ireland, under the pretence 
of being educated there, but really to keep him out 
of the way. This usurpation cost him his life. 

The Merovingians would never have had reason to 
fear for the crown if all who ruled in their name had 
had the virtues of St. Bathilda. This pious queen, the 
widow of Clovis II., was regent during the minority of 
her eldest son, Clotaire III. Her tender charity for the 
unfortunate and her efforts to abolish slavery in the 
kingdom of the Franks had conciliated the affection 
of the people, when she was dethroned by an ambi- 
tious upstart. Ebroin, having by intrigues obtained 
the office of mayor of the palace, employed the most 
violent means to subvert every measure that was cal- 
culated to lessen his authority. Trampling under 
foot the laws of the kingdom and selling justice, 
he lavished his favors on adventurers, while the lords 
were either despoiled of their possessions and dig- 
nities or exiled and put to death; even the Bishop 
of Paris fell by the dagger of an assassin. After 
the death of Clotaire the arrogant minister thought 
he could dispose of the crown; but he was foiled, 
and owed his life to the intervention of St. Leger, 
Bishop of Autun, whom he regarded with impla- 
cable hatred. After a banishment of several months, 
spent in the monastery of Luxeuil, he recovered his 
titles and his power. The holy Bishop of Autun - 
was the first victim of his vengeance. Having sur-_ 
rendered himself, in order to save his people, his eyes 
were put out and he was then put to death like a 
malefactor. 
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Ebroin, undisputed master of Neustria and Bur- 
gundy, was planning to bring Austrasia under his 
tyrannical yoke when he in turn fell by the dagger 
of an assassin (681). The Austrasians, weary of his 
rule, had already chosen as their duke (679) the head 
of the Carlovingian family, Pepin of Heristal, grand- 
son of Pepin the Elder and of St. Arnulf. An astute 
politician and indefatigable warrior, Pepin of Heri- 
stal profited by the state of affairs ; he refused to de- 
liver up a great number of Neustrian-and Burgundian 
lords who had sought shelter in Austrasia. Bertaire, 
successor of Ebroin in the mayorship of the palace, 
appealed to arms, but lost the battle and his life 
(687). Thus Pepin of Heristal secured the triumph 
of Austrasia over Neustria. Ruling thenceforth, in 
the name of King Thierry III., over all the empire of 
the Franks, he restored order and enforced his autho- 
rity. He carried his victorious arms into Germany, 
and again subdued the Germans, Bavarians, Fri- 
sians, and Saxons; but, to subdue these races who 
were still pagan, he relied less on the power of his 
arms than on the zeal of the missionaries. He gavea 
good part of the twenty-seven years of his govern- 
ment (687-714) to the spread of the Gospel, and he 
had the glory of contributing to the success of St. 
Willibrod, apostle of the Frisians. 

CHARLES Marten (714-741); Barrie or Tours 
(732); END oF THE MEROVINGIANS (752).—Pepin 
of Heristal had confided to his wife, Gertrude, the 
guardianship of his grandson, but five years old, al- 
ready named mayor of the palace. A woman and a 
child could not control so many warlike races. The 
Austrasians, attacked in their own country, put at 
their head a son of Pepin, who inherited all his 
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ability, known later as Charles Martel, because like a 
hammer he crushed his enemies. By his first suecess 
he delivered Austrasia ; he then advanced to the walls 
of Soissons, and in one day upset the projects of the 
Neustrians, then leagued with Hudes, Duke of Aqui- 
taine (719). Soon afterwards the tributaries of Ger- 
many were compelled to return to their allegiance. 
Charles, now sole master, was called upon to resist 
the Mussulmans, who, after ravaging a great part of 
Asia and Africa, had just appeared in Spain, where 
they destroyed the monarchy of the Visigoths. ‘The 
design of Abd-er-Rahman, their general, waz to ex- 
terminate or to enslave all the inhabitants of France 
and establish Mohammedanism on the ruins of Chris- 
tianity. The frightened people fled in all directions. 
The Duke of Aquitaine had been defeated near Bor- 
deaux, and the infidels had almost reached Tours, 
when Charles came up to encounter them. He vigo- 
rously attacked the infidels, captured their camp, 
hewed them to pieces, and drove the flying remnants 
into the fastnesses of the Pyrenees. By this glorious 
victory Charles Martel saved not only France but all 
Christendom, and on its account was surnamed “the 
hammerer.” The duke of the Franks, faithfully 
imitating his father, assisted the progress of the 
true faith in Germany. He sent many missionaries 
amongst the idolaters. The most zealous of these 
was St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany. So many 
services to Church and state rendered Charles the 
arbiter of the West. His authority among the Franks - 
was such that for three years he left the throne with- 
out its “‘sluggard” king. On his death he divided 
his inheritance between his two sons, Carloman and - 
Pepin. The two brothers had just subdued Hunald, 
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son of Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, when the elder, 
desiring to secure his salvation, retired to the monas- 
tery of ‘Monte Cassino in Italy (747). Pepin, soleruler 
of the empire, was feared by his neighbors, respected 
by the great, esteemed by bishops, and phérished by 
the people. He thought the time opportune to take 
the final steps to the throne and wear the crown, 
a symbol of the power that he alone exercised. The 
assembly of bishops and lords, by the advice of Pope 
Zachary, proclaimed Pepin and deposed Childeric 
III., who was shut up ina monastery. Thus ended 
the Merovingian dynasty, after reigning two hundred” 
and sixty-nine years. 


Sec. 2. Pepin the Short (752-768) and Charle- 
magne (768-814); Foundation of the Temporal 
Power of the Popes (755); Restoration of the 
Western Empire (800). 


PEPIN FOUNDS THE TEMPORAL SOVEREIGNTY OF 
THE Hoxy Sux (755).—Pepin, consecrated first by St. - 
Boniface, was again consecrated by Pope Stephen II., 
who had come in person to ask aid for the Holy 
See. Astulph, the king of the Lombards, having 
wrested the exarchate of Ravenna from the Greeks, was 
eager to subdue Rome, which had withdrawn from 
the Eastern Empire. He paid no attention to Pepin’s 
warning to abandon his projects. But he was de- 
feated by the Franks and compelled to sign a treaty 
by which he agreed to evacuate the exarchate of 
Ravenna and renounce his claim to the capital of the 
Christian world. Scarcely was the danger averted 
than he violated his promises and renewed the siege 
of Rome. Pepin again crossed the Alps and threatened 
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to deprive the perjured prince of all his states unless 
he agreed to fulfil the first treaty and pay tribute to 
the Holy See. The keys of all the places donated to 
the Roman Church were laid on the tomb of St. 
Peter, in homage to his sovereignty in the person of 
his successors. 

Such was the definitive establishment of the tem- 
poral power which the popes had wielded for several 
years in Rome and the surrounding cities. As long 
as the Roman Empire covered the known world, the 
sovereign pontiffs shared with the faithful the perse- 
cutions and triumphs of religion ; sometimes protect- 
ed by a Constantine and a Theodosius, at others op- 
pressed by a Constans and a Julian. But after the 
Roman power had given place to so many others, dif- 
fering in aims and in interests, it seemed to please 
Providence to render the popes independent, and to 
invest them with such power as, without rendering 
them formidable, should yet enable them to exercise 
their spiritual authority freely, and untrammelled by 
the secular powers of the Christian world. 

CONQUEST OF SEPTIMANCA (759), AQUITANTIA (768), 
AND NorTHERN Itaty (774).—Pepin the Short, 
more fortunate than his father in his expeditions 
into Septimanca (Valladolid), succeeded in driving 
the infidels from that fair province. An obstinate 
struggle against Waifre, son and successor of the 
Duke Hunald, won for him the honor of being the 
first French king whose dominion took in all ancient 
Gaul (768). 

Brilliant as was the career of Pepin the Short, he 
had a son who was to surpass him and to acquire the 
surname of Great. Charlemagne (Carolus Magnus) 
had just received the inheritance of his brother Car- 
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loman (771), and driven from Aquitaine the old Duke 
Hunald, when he was obliged to turn his arms against 
the Lombards. King Didier, successor to Astulph, 
surrounded Rome. At the head of a powerful army 
Charles opened a passage through the Alps, and in 
one campaign subdued all Northern Italy. Didier, 
besieged in Pavia, was compelled to abdicate the title 
of king of the Lombards in favor of the victor (774). 
Thus was annihilated a power so long dangerous to 
the Holy See at Rome. Charlemagne renewed the 
alliance of France with the successor of St. Peter. 

WARS WITH THE Saxons (772-804), THE SaRa- 
CENS (778), THE Bavarians (788), THE SLAVS, 
AND THE AvARI (796).—Charlemagne, endowed with 
prodigious activity, undertook fifty-three expeditions. 
The first after that of Aquitaine was provoked by a 
revolt of the Saxons. That barbarous people, who 
had settled on both banks of the Weser, detested the 
Franks, because they had adopted the Roman faith 
and manners. To avenge the massacre of missionaries 
and the pillage of churches, Charlemagne entered the 
country of the Saxons and repeatedly obliged them to 
sue for peace. Finding them always rebellious or 
perjured, he thought to intimidate them by a terrible 
chastisement. In a single day 4,500 of the most 
guilty were beheaded on the banks of the Aller (782). 
This was the signal for a desperate war which lasted 
till Witikind, the Saxon chief, consented to receive 
baptism (785). The partial revolts that still occur- 
red were at last suppressed by the banishment of 
several thousand of the inhabitants, and by the foun- 
dation of monasteries and bishoprics destined to 
throw the light of the Gospel upon. the country. 

In the interval of his wars against the Saxons 
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Charlemagne bore his victorious arms throughout 
all his other frontiers. An expedition against the 
Saracens of Spain gave him all the territory as far as 
the Ebro, but, suddenly attacked on his return by the 
Gascons while marching through the defile of Ronce- 
valles, he lost a great number of warriors, among 
whom was the famous Roland, so renowned in story 
for his bravery and wonderful adventures. 

Charlemagne had defeated the terrible Witikind, 
when he was informed of a great conspiracy which 
Tassillon, Duke of Bavaria, had formed against him, 
in concert with the Greeks, the Slavs, and the 
Avari (788). His measures were so well taken that 
all his enemies were successively overthrown. ‘'Tas- 
sillon, abandoned by his own subjects, lost his duchy. 
The Greeks were defeated in Italy, and the Lombard 
duchy of Beneventum was compelled to pay tribute. 
After an expedition along the right bank of the 
Elbe the Slavs were forced to swear fealty. The 
Ayari also, on the Theiss, sustained so many re- 
verses that they were almost annihilated, and lost 

796) a vast entrenched camp where for several cen- 
turies they had accumulated the spoils taken from all 
the surrounding nations. 

CHARLEMAGNE Emprror (800); Hrs Powrr.— 
Charlemagne, having united under his sway all the 
countries that had formed the Empire of the West, 
was honored at Rome with the title of emperor. 
This was a suitable reward for his military exploits, 
his lofty wisdom, his zeal for the conversion of idola- 
ters, and the constant protection which he afforded 
the Holy See. He had just delivered Pope Leo ITI. 
from a cruel persecution. On Christmas Day, 800, 
while assisting at the divine office in the basilica 
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of St. Peter, Leo III., robed in his pontifical vest- 
_ ments and followed by his clergy, approached the 
_ pious monarch and placed the imperial crown upon 
‘his head. At the same moment the church re- 
sounded with prolonged acclamations: ‘‘ Long live 
Charles Augustus, crowned by God’s own hand! 
Long life and victory to the great and pacific Empe- 
ror of the Romans!” Thus did the Western Empire 
receive a new birth in the person of Charlemagne, 
_ 824 years after the deposition of Romulus Augustu- 
lus. 

Charlemagne, then in his fifty-eighth year, extend- 
ed his dominion from the Ebro to the Oder and 
from Brittany to Southern Italy. He completely 
subdued the Slavs and the Danes, and closed Ger- 
many against them by securing to that country the 
double benefit of civilization and Christianity. He 
assembled a fleet of ships on the Neustrian coast to 
keep off the Norman pirates,. who were already be- 
coming troublesome. He drove out the Saracens 
from Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Isles, and 
pursued them beyond the Ebro. “his potent mon- 
arch, who was the first to organize all the west- 
ern races into a vast Christian society, was also the 
first to oppose a barrier to the invasion of pagan bar- 
barism from the North and Mussulman fanaticism 
from the South. 

The fame of the mighty emperor of the West had 
crossed the seas and penetrated to the Orient. Ca- 
liph Harun-al-Rashid, then master of Jerusalem, 
conceived such respect and admiration for him that 
he sent him ambassadors laden with magnificent 
presents. The emperors of Constantinople sought 
his alliance ; and it was even hoped at one time that 
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he would reunite the East and West by espousing the 
Empress Irene. The king of the Asturias placed 
himself and all the Christians of Spain under his 
pretection, and the kings of England attended his 
court less to admire him in the siaiaor of his power 
than to learn the art of governing their subjects. 
GOVERNMENT OF CHARLEMAGNE. — Charlemagne 
had taken up his residence at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the 
centre of his vast empire, so that he might the more 
easily maintain order and peace. Enjoying absolute 
authority, he decided all important affairs. He had, 
however, several ministers to assist him with their 
counsels : a grand almoner, for ecclesiastical affairs ; a 
count palatine, for civil affairs; a chancellor, a sene- 
schal, a grand marshal of the palace, anda number of 
other officers, who composed the most brilliant and 
well-ordered court seen since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Inevery country were dukes, counts, centu- 
rions, and tithing-men charged with the administra- 
tion. These rendered an account to two imperial 
commissioners, ordinarily a bishop and a lay lord, 
who made a visitation of the country four times a 
year, to hear complaints and reform abuses. Their 
rule of conduct was drawn up by the emperor, him- 
self. Nothing relating to the interests of his sub- 
jects was indifferent to him; and though his solici- 
tude was given to the government of states so vast, 
he found time to observe, at stated hours, whether 
‘any disorder crept into his own household. 
CaprtuLARs.—The laws of Charlemagne, and of 
the other Carlovingian princes, are known by the 
name of capitulars, because the various regulations ~ 
that compose them are divided into short chapters 
(capitulum). The capitulars were promulgated in 
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the general assemblies which Charlemagne convoked 
twice a year, in spring and autumn; the first being 
.by far the more important. These assemblies $i 
composed of bishops and lords, and deliberated. on 
all affairs of church and state, under the direction 
of the emperor, who adopted the best counsels 3 80 
that these assemblies, so dangerous under the “« slug- 
gard ” kings, exercised a most beneficial influence on 
the country. There are extant sixty-five of Charle- 
magne’s capitulars, which enter into the minutest de- 
tails of the administration—as, how many domestic 
fowls are to be raised, trees planted, etc. Nothing is 
more instructive than to see this mighty legislator 
adapting and improving the peculiar laws of each 
nation, when he could so easily have set them entire- 
ly aside. 

He depended upon the efficacious influence of re- 
ligion to change the manners of the people. For 
this reason the greater part of his capitulars are ec- 
clesiastical laws, which prescribe obedience to bishops, 
payment of tithes to the clergy, and command a faith- 
ful observance of all the precepts of the Church. 

CHARLEMAGNE A Patron OF Letrers.—Charle- 
magne did not confine himself to military and civil 
science ; he also caused literature to be held in honor 
among his subjects. Assisted by the grammarian, 
‘Peter of Pisa, and the Anglo-Saxon monk, Alcuin, he 
conferred new splendor on the palace school, which 
he conyerted into a sort of academy under the direc- 
tion of Alcuin. The emperor was a member of this 
academy under the name of “‘ David”; others were 
called ‘‘ Pindar,” ‘‘ Homer,” ‘‘ Augustine,” etc. The 
imperial family and all the court were present at the 
lessons of the erudite Alcuin. From the court the love 
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of learning spread rapidly throughout the empire. 
Among the useful establishments due to the genius 
of Charlemagne were the numerous schools confided 
to bishops and abbots, under the superintendence 
of the palatine school director. In the minor schools, 
which were public, were taught grammar, arithmetic, 
psalmody, and all the elements of Christian doctrine. 
In the major schools the object of the teaching was 
sacred and profane science ; the first comprised the- 
ology, Holy Scripture, canon law, and the holy Fa- 
thers; the second embraced what were known in 
medieval times as the seven liberal arts—viz., gram- 
mar, rhetoric, dialectics, arithmetic, geometry, astro- 
nomy, and music. Charlemagne himself stimulated 
the ardor of the students and was fully competent to 
judge of their progress. He spoke Latin as fluently 
as his mother tongue, and thoroughly understood 
Greek. The seven liberal arts had no mysteries that 
he had not fathomed. Naturally eloquent, he ex- 
pressed himself extemporaneously on all subjects with 
grace and ease. In a word, honoring the learned, he 
ras himself one of the most learned men of his age. 
DEATH OF CHARLEMAGNE (814).—Charlemagne 
closed his glorious career, by a holy death at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
In a rich basilica, raised by his zeal, he was entombed, 
seated on a golden throne, having at his side a golden 
sword, in his hands and on his knees the Gospel, of 
the same metal, arrayed in his imperial robes and 
wearing the haircloth which he was accustomed to. 
have on his person. ‘‘ No one can express,” says a 
contemporary, ‘‘what tears and lamentations his » 
death called forth throughout the earth; even the 
pagans bewailed him as the father of the world.” As 
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remarkable for his virtues as his genius, his burning 
zeal for the faith and for the maintenance of ecclesias- 
tical dise:phine, his profound recollection durine the 
holy mysteries, his singvlar veneration fcr the Holy 
Scriptures, his rigurous fasts and other austerities, 
his strict justice, his paternal care of the poor, of 
widows, and orphans, finally, his good works of all 
kinds have merited for him in several churches the 
title of Saint, as his exploits have won for him every~ 
where the surname of Creat, 


CHAPTER II. 
MOHAMMEDANISM—EMPIRE OF THE ARABS. 


Mohammed, pretending to found a new religion, inspires the: 
Arabs with a spirit of proselytism and conquest. In their 
first attempt, under the elective caliphate, the Arabs wrest 
several provinces from the Eastern Empire and destroy the 
Persian dominion ; in a second, under the Ommiades, they 
penetrate to the interior of Asia, take all northern Africa, and. 
advance through Spain to the scuth of Gaul.. But the sword 
ef the Franks checks their conquests, and the rivalry of their 
jeaders effects the division of their,empire into two cali- 
phates, whjch are soon dismembered into many independent 

ynasties, 


Sec. 1. Mohammed (570-632) and the Koran; Jfo- 
hammed at Mecca (570-622); His pretended Mis- 
ston. 


In the mountainous country known as Hedjaz 
lies the city of Hedjaz (Mecca), which, even in the 
sixth century, was the most important town of Ava- 
bia. Favorably situated for commerce between Syria 
and Yemen (Arabia Felix), it, moreover, boasted the 
possession of the temple of Kaaba, which was famous 
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and venerated among the natives. According to the 
Arabs, ths temple was a gift from God himself to 
their furefathers, and had been the oratory of Abra- 
bam ayd Ismael. In one of its corners was the black 
stone which was believed to have been the nucleus 
of the earth. and which, having been blackened by 
sin, would in the end recover its former dazzling 
whiteness. Round about were ranged three hundred 
and sixty idols belonging to the different tribes of 
Arabia, so that the Kaaba was a sort of national pan- 
theon. Every year numerous caravans of pilgrims 
visited Mecca to kiss the black stone seven times, 
and to run as many times around the sacred fane. 
The guardianship of the Kaaba belonged to the 
family of Hashem, the most illustrious of the tribe 
of the Koreishites, who claimed to be the descendants 
of Ismael. Of this family was born Mohammed in 
570. Orphaned at six years, with no other inheri- 
tance than an old female slave, several sheep, and five 
camels, he was obliged to spend his youth in keeping 
flocks and in carrying on business for the rich widow 
of a kinsman, called Khadijah. He found means to 
marry Khadijah, and so obtain rank among the rich- 
est and most influential citizens of Mecca. This did 
not satisfy his ambition; he aspired to become a 
prophet and the founder of a new religion. Having 
no proofs in favor of his pretended mission, he worked 
upon the imagination of his countrymen by mysterious 
and prolonged retreats in a cave near Mecca. One 
night, it was said, while he was absorbed in profound 
reflection, the archangel Gabriel appeared to him and 
presented a book, saying, “Take and read.” ‘I 
cannot read,” answers Mohammed. ‘Thrice the same 
command elicits the same reply, and thrice the arch- 
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angel, seizing Mohammed by the hair, throws him to 
the earth. The third time Mohammed rises, and, to 
end the painful lesson, declares that he can read as 
well as the archangel himself. 

‘The new religion thus revealed was that of Islam, 
which imposed on its follower, or Mussulman, the 
blindest submission to the commands of God speak- 
ing by his prophet’s mouth. To gain this ascen- 
dency Mohammed relied on the ardent and enthu- 
siastic character of the Arabians, their daring and 
warlike disposition. His first proselytes were his 
wife, his cousin Ali, his father-in-law, Abu-Bekir, 
Othman, Omar, and others. At the end of three 
years (614) he assembled at a great banquet all the 
members of his family, and announced to them the 
extraordinary mission which he had received from 
the archangel Gabriel. ‘‘ Which of you,” said he, 
“will be my vizier [lieutenant]?” ‘‘I,” replied Ali, 
then about fourteen years old. ‘‘ Apostle of God, I 
will help thee ; if any one resist thee I will shatter his 
teeth, pluck out his eyes, cleave his body, and break 
his limbs.” At these words Mohammed, transported 
with joy, named the young Ali his lieutenant. Several 
of the guests acknowledged Mohammed as the vicege- 
rent of God, but the greater number turned him into’ 
ridicule and treated him as a madman. For eight 
years his enemies carried on a bitter war against him. 
The Koreishites were especially vindictive, as their 
interests were involved in the preservation of idolatry. 
They deprived the family of Hashem of the guardian- 
ship of the Kaaba, and confided it to the Ommiades, 
a rival family.. Mohammed, daily exposed to injuries, 
and often threatened with death, at last fled from 
Mecca during the night. Ali assisted in the escape 
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by wearing the prophet’s green robe, and thus re- 
ceived the blow aimed by the adversaries of Islam. 
The prophet fled to the city of Yatreb, since called 
Medina-al-nabi (city of the prophet), or simply Me- 
‘dina (the city). With this flight (Aidjira) begins the 
hegira or era of the Mussulmans (622). 

MoHAMMED AT MEDINA (622-632) ; SUBJECTION 
oF ARABIA AND BEGINNING OF THE Hoty WAR.— 
Mohammed, backed by the inhabitants of Medina 
and the companions of his flight, did not hesitate to 
employ force of arms to confirm his new religion. 
His first exploit was a deed of vengeance and robbery 
perpetrated on the inhabitants of Mecca. Having 
learned that a rich caravan, escorted by the Koreish- 
ites, was about to enter the valley of Beder, not far 
from Medina, he formed an ambuscade with 300 men. 
Falling unexpectedly upon his enemies, he killed 
sixty, put the others to flight, and secured consider- 
able booty, the fifth of which he reserved to himself. 
Fourteen of his men fell under the blows of the 
Koreishites, and were honorably buricd and revered 
as the first martyrs of Islamism. 

The Koreishites, breathing vengeance, soon re- 
taliated. Mohammed was vanquished in his turn, 
but rallied the courage of his partisans by alleging 
a revelation of the archangel Gabriel. The Jewish 
tribes in the vicinity, leagued with the Koreishites, 
besieged him in Medina. He dispersed them by ex- 
citing division among them, so that he was enabled | 
to obtain of the Koreishites a truce of ten years. 
The rupture of the truce afforded him a pretext for 
completing his triumph; he entered Mecca at the | 
head of 10,000 men and proceeded to the Kaaba. 
_ Striking the idols in succession with a wand, he ex- 
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claimed : ‘‘Truth appears; let lying vanish.” The 
three hundred ‘and sixty idols were dashed to pieces 
and all the citizens swore fidelity. 

Mohammed had announced that he would extend 
his empire still further. At one time, while engaged 
in digging in the trench that defended Medina, he 
struck some sparks from arock.. ‘‘The first of these 
sparks,” cried he, ‘announces the subjection of Ye- 
men ; the second, the ecnquest of Syria and the West ; 
the third, the conquest of the East.” Having subdued 
Mecca, he easily imposed Islamism on the greater 
part of the Arabians. Some, by an annual tribute, 
were allowed for a time to retain the Judaism or the 
corrupt Christianity to which they had been attached ; 
others yielded to force of arms. After Arabia, Mo- 
hammed wished to reduce the surrounding countries. 
Khosroes, King of Persia, was the first potentate to 
whom he addressed an invitation to embrace Islam- 
ism. The epistle began thus: ‘‘In the name of the 
bountiful and merciful God, Mohammed, the envoy 
of God, to Khosroes, king of Persia, salutation.” 
Khosroes, offended to see the name of an adventurer 
placed before his own, refused to read the letter and 
tore it in fragments. On hearing this Mohammed 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Thus let his kingdom be rent !”. Hera- 
clius, Emperor of the East, and other princes, showed 
more regard for the message of the false prophet, but 
the Greeks of Syria massacred his envoy. He pro- 
claimed a holy war against them, and for the first 
time sent forth his disciples from Arabia. It can be 
imagined what a hold fanaticism had on these war- 
riors, who had been promised victory in the name of 
Heaven. A cousin of the prophet bore the sacred 
banner, and, when both his hands had been cut off, 
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he still raised it aloft with his mutilated arms, and 
received fifty-two wounds in defending it. 
Mohammed, clad in his green robe, advanced at the 
head of 30,000 men to the frontiers of Syria. Disap- 
pointed in not meeting the enemy lie prepared himself 
for death. Followed by 114,000 Mussulmans, he hied 
to Mecca to perform his farewell pilgrimage (632). 
Having respectfully kissed the black stone seven 
times, he made seven turns around the temple, three 
running, then four with measured pace ; this done, 
he immolated with his own hand sixty-three camels, 
equalling the years of his age. Scarcely had he re- 
turned to Medina than he was reduced to the last 
extremity by an incurable malady from which he had 
suffered during four years. A Jewish woman, burn- 
ing to avenge the death of her brother, poisoned the 
mutton that was served up to the prophet. Moham- 
med detected the poison while eating. Questioning 
the woman, she answered : ‘‘If thou wert a prophet 
thou wouldst have escaped the danger ; if thou art 
not, the world will be rid of an impostor.” The 
false prophet in his last days was tortured by remorse, 
and exposed his imposture by announcing his design 
of writing anew Koran. ‘‘I desire,” said he, ‘to 
write a book which will lead no one into error after 
my death.” The scandalized Mussulmans who were 
present protested against this, and asked in wonder 
if they had not already a Koran sufficient for this life 
and the next. They fell into warm disputes over the 
affair, and the tumult became so great that Moham- - 
med bluntly dismissed them all. ‘‘It is not proper,” 
said he, ‘‘to quarrel in the presence of the enyoy of 
God.” Thenceforth he would haye no other. witness 
of his agony than his youngest wife, Ayesha, who be- 
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trayed the confidence he placed in her, by revealing 
later the swoons and terror of the apostle of Islam 
when he was about to appear at the tribunal of God. 

THe Koran.—Docrrine or Istamism.—The 
Koran, or book, is the civil and religious code of the 
Mussulmans. It comprises one hundred and four- 
teen chapters, which are divided into verses, 
Mohammed composed them at different times and 
at long intervals, at moments when he pretend- 
ed to be in direct communication with Heaven. 
At such times he fell to the earth in frightful convul- 
sions, foaming and covered with sweat, as if seized 
with epilepsy or possessed by the devil. He gave 
out that these were ecstasies caused by the visits of 
the archangel Gabriel, who, unseen by others present, 
revealed the commands of God to the prophet. As 
Mohammed could neither read nor write, his disci- 
ples gathered the words as they fell from his mouth, 
and wrote them down upon parchment or upon palm 
leaves. Thus these verses, unconnected in meaning, 
were written and at first preserved between two tab- 
lets, but the first caliph afterwards had them ar- 
ranged so as to make the Koran (Alcoran)—that 
is, the book. Besides its manifest incoherence, it 
contains numerous contradictions and scandalous 
passages, which the false prophet, in order to justify 
his own infamous conduct, affirmed were inspired by 
Heayen. Such was the infatuation of the Arabs that 
the lewdness of his manners was regarded by them as 
a divine privilege. 

The doctrine of the Koran is but a monstrous 
medley of truth and error borrowed by Mohammed 


' from the Christians, the Jews, and the traditions 


of his country. He proclaims the unity of God, but 
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denies the trinity of the divine Persons ; he acknow- 
ledges as true prophets Adam, Noe, Abraham, Moses, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, but he blasphemously 
denies the divinity of the Saviour of men, and pre- 
sumes to call himself the last and greatest of the 
prophets, so that his religion may be summed up in 
these terms: ‘‘God is God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet.” The Koran admits the existence of angels, 
the immortality of the soul, the rewards and punish- 
ments of the future life. But God can reward or 
punish only such as are free to choose between good 
and evil; while the Koran in several places denies 
the free will of man by the doctrine of predestination, 
which renders him a mere automaton in the hands of 
a tyrannical God. This evident contradiction between 
fatalism and free will would stagger any one but a 
Mussulman. Mohammed has also deserved the re- 
proach of promising his followers a sensual paradise, 
where they will have rich garments, delightful gar- 
dens like those of Yemen, sumptuous banquets, and 
all those pleasures calculated to satisfy the cravings 
of the most carnal men. 

PRECEPTS OF THE KorAn.—The Koran contains 
a great number of precepts: 1. The ablutions, which 
are a preparation for prayer ; if water cannot be had, 
which often happens in the desert, sand may be used. 
2. Prayer, which every Mussulman makes five times 
a day with his face towards Mecca, besides public 
prayer, said every Friday in the mosque or temple in 
commemoration of the prophet’s flight. 38. The fast - 
of Ramadan, or the ninth month, in remembrance of 
Mohammed’s retreat on Mt. Herat; every day of 


this month from sunrise to sunset the true believers ° 


abstain from food, baths, perfumes, and all other 
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pleasures, but usage permits them to make up 
at night for the privations of the day. 4. The pil- 
grimage to Mecca, which every Mussulman is bound 
to perform at least once in his lifetime. 

Mohammed also prescribes almsgiving and circum- 
cision, which he borrowed from the Jews. He pro- 
hibits the use of fermented liquors and certain meats 
—as pork and hare, and animals that have been 
strangled. But of all his precepts, the one to which 
he attached most importance was the holy war 
against the unbelievers. His new religion, founded 
in falsehood, required fanatical soldiers, bearing in 
one hand the sword and in the other the Koran. In 
sending them forth to the conquest of the world the 
false prophet imposed upon them the necessity of 
conquering. ‘‘ Before you,” he cried, ‘is paradise, 
. behind you the flames of hell.” 


Sec. 2. The Elective Caliphate (632-661); Con- 
quests of the Arabs. 


Tur Four Evectrve Carrpus.—Mohammed, on 
his death-bed, had forgotten to appoint a successor. 
He had only charged his father-in-law, Abu-Bekir, to 
take his place in reciting the public prayers. This 
choice was sufficient to secure the votes in favor of 
Abu-Bekir (632-634), who took the unassuming title 
of caliph (vicar). He ruled during two years, and 
named as his successor the fierce Omar (634-644), who 
added to the title of caliph that of Emir-al-Mumenin 
(commander of the faithful), Such was his fanati- 
cism that, after seeing with his own eyes the corpse 
of Mohammed, he threatened to strike off the head 
of any one who would dare to say that the prophet 
was mortal. He signalized himself by the vigor of 
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his administration and.the number of his conquests. 
‘He took from the unbelievers,” says an historian, 
«36,000 cities or castles, destroyed 4,000 churches, 
and founded or enlarged 1,400 mosques.” ‘This fcr- 
midable caliph, who may be considered joint founder . 
of Islamism with Mohammed, was assassinated by a 
slave. Six of his friends, whom he had designated 
to choose his successor, elected Othman (644-655), 
the former secretary of Mohammed. He was an old 
man of seventy, whose hand was too unsteady to 
direct a conquering nation. He could neither pre- 
vent nor suppress a revolt of several influential chiefs 
who attacked him in Medina. To escape their 
Veet he shielded his breast with the Koran ; but 
his precaution was useless, and his death, followed 
by the election of Ali (655-661), became the signal 
for prolonged and sanguinary anarchy. 

ConquEst OF SYRIA AND THE SURROUNDING 
COUNTRIES (632—638).—Abu-Bekir had scarcely as- 
sumed the. title of caliph than he began the conquest 
of Syria. The city of Bosra, which was the key of 
_ the country, was betrayed, and the Arabs advanced 
to Damascus. Heraclius, Emperor of the East, sent 
against them an army of 70,000 men; but it was 
destroyed, and the terrible Kaled, surnamed the 
Sword of God, entered Damascus. The same da 
Omar took possession of the caliphate and declared 
his intention of vigorously prosecuting the war 
against the Greeks and degenerate Persians. In vain 
did Heraclius, in order to save Syria, put sixty thou-— 
sand Christian Arabs at the head of a new army, 
saying, ‘‘ Diamond cuts diamond.” Thrice the 
Moslems are compelled to yield ground, and thrice 
tueir armed wives in the rear drive them back to the 
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combat. At last victory is theirs, and they hasten to 
invest Jerusalem, the holiest city, in their eyes, after 
Medina and Mecca. The besieged, driven to extre- 
mity after a four months’ defence, promised to deli- 
yer up the city to the caliph. Omar arrived from 
Medina mounted on a camel, affecting rustic simpli- 
city. He was, however, not the less inexorable to 
the Christians, whom he condemned to pay annual 
tribute and compelled to submit to humiliating con- 
ditions in the exercise of their religion (638). He 
ordered a mosque to be built on the site ef Solomon’s 
Temple, and, going to the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, sat down in the sanctuary. At this spectacle 
St. Sophronius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, burst 
into tears, and, turning to the Greeks, exclaimed : 
“‘Behold, indeed, the abomination of desolation in | 
the holy place !” 

The Emperor Heraclius had been so fortunate as 
to rescue the true cross from the sacrilegious fury of 
the infidels, but he soon learned that Palestine, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia had fallen into their power. 

Conquest oF Eeypr (639-640) AND PERSIA (632- 
642).—Amru, charged to watch the frontiers of 
Egypt, eagerly desired to invade that country. On 
his asking leaye to adyance, the caliph replied: ‘If 
thou art yet in Syria, retrace thy steps ; if thou hast 
crossed the boundary, advance and trust in God and 
thy brethren.” Amru, fearing a refusal, did not open 
the letter till he was in Egypt. The natives, known 
as Copts, had embraced the Eutychian heresy and de- 
tested the orthodox rule. With their aid the Arabs’ 
effected an easy conquest, their first obstacle being 
Alexandria, which held out for four months. It is 
related that Omar, on being consulted by Amru about 
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the great library at Alexandria, replied: “ If the 
books agree with the Koran they are useless ; if they 
differ from it they are dangerous. Let them be 
burned.” This order was so well obeyed that the 
precious manuscripts served, it is said, to warm the 
public baths for six months. 

The empire of the Persians, rent by civil war, op- 
posed but feeble resistance to Mussulman fanaticism. 
The victory of Kadesiah (636) opened to the inva- 
ders the navigation of the Euphrates ; that of Neh&- 
vend, called the ‘‘ victory of victories,” secured them 
the rest of the country. To establish their sway they 
founded the city of Kufa, near the Euphrates. ‘The 
young king, Jezdegerd, obliged to ask aid of the 
Chinese emperor, was slain on the banks of the Oxus 
(652) ; and in his person ceased the famous dynasty 
of the Sassanides, which had reigned over Persia four 
hundred and twenty-six years. 
| END OF THE ELECTIVE CALIPHATE (661).—The 
fourth caliph, Ali, was cousin and son-in-law to Mo- 
hammed, who had given him in marriage his favorite 
daughter, Fatima. As he joined to this advantage 
tried valor and devotion, he had many partisans, who 
had already proposed (632) to choose him as the 
successor of the prophet. Their triumph would have 
been secured by his election had it not been for the 
implacable hatred of Ayesha, Mohammed’s widow. 
This artful woman easily gained over Amru, who had 
lost the government of Egypt, and Moaviah, who still 
held Syria. Moaviah, head of the powerful family of’ 
the Ommiades, distinguished himself by the conquest 
of Rhodes, Cyprus, the Cyclades, and the coast as far 

*as Cilicia. He gave the signal for civil war by tak- 
ing the title of Commander of the Faithful. He. 
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marched against Ali, and fought ninety battles with 
him in one hundred days. On the Camel's Day 
Ayesha herself fought in person, mounted on a 
camel, and surrounded by seventy of the bravest 
warriors ; the latter all perished, and the imprudent 
Ayesha, having fallen into the hands of her mortal 
enemy, was condemned to end her days in inaction 
near her husband’s tomb. Wearied of so bloody a 
struggle, the two parties had met to choose umpires 
when three fanatical Mussulmans, arming themselves 
with poisoned daggers, swore to despatch the authors 
of the civil war. Moaviah received but a slight 
wound, while Amru escaped unharmed, as his secre- 
tary, who happened to sit in his place, received the 
deadly thrust. Ali himself fell mortally wounded 
(661). His partisans regard him as the sole le- 
gitimate caliph, and consider the first three caliphs 
as impostors; they accept only the letter of the 
Koran, and are called Sheeites, or schismatics, by 
the orthodox. The orthodox, or Sunnites (sunna, 
tradition), maintain the legitimacy of the first three 
caliphs and oral tradition ; they prevail in Turkey, 
while the Sheeites are principally found in Persia and 
the other countries of Central Asia. 


Sec. 3. The Ommiades at Damascus (661-750). 


MoaviAnH ; HEREDITARY CALripHate.—After the 
. assassination of Ali and the compulsory abdication of 
his son, Hassan, Moaviah caused himself to be pro- 
claimed caliph, through the agency of the capricious 
Ayesha and the fierce Amru. Moaviah was the son 
of Abu-Sofian, the persecutor of Mohammed. He 
supplanted the prophet’s own children, and in con- 
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sequence excited enmities against himself, which he 
sought to avert by transferring the seat of the caliphate 
from Arabia to Syria, and by urging on the believers 
to new wars against the infidels. Damascus became 
his capital ; the Ommiades, so called from an ances- 
tor of Moaviah, made the caliphate hereditary in their 
family, though not without opposition from the sons 
and partisans of Ali. In less than ninety years Da- 
mascus had fourteen caliphs of the Ommiades. 
SUCCESSES AND ReveERsES.—Notwithstanding ob- 
stacles, reverses, and change of caliphs, war was prose- 
cuted in the Hast and in the West. In 670 a con- 
siderable fleet under Yesid, son of Moaviah, appeared 
before Cyzicus, and soon afterwards before Constan- 
tinople. Cyprus, Rhodes, and several provinces of 
Asia Minor were easily taken. For eight consecu- 
tive years the Moslems strove to take the capital of 
the Cesars. The Greek fire hurled amongst their 
fleets burned their ships and killed many of the crew. 
This Greek fire was thrown sometimes by means of 
long brass tubes, and sometimes in closed shells of 
iron or earthenware. Moaviah was obliged to sign a 
truce of thirty years with Constantine Pogonatus, 
and even pledged himself to pay annual tribute (678). 
The conjuncture was critical. The haughty Akba, 
lieutenant of the caliph, had hastened to Africa with 
ten thousand Arabs; he had founded near Carthage 
the city of Kairwan, and had advanced as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean. However, the victory of Wamba, - 
King of the Visigoths, the resistance of the Berbers, ° 
and the arrival of a Greek army obliged the adven- 
_ turer to hasten back to Egypt. His successor, Zabeir, 
‘" was not more fortunate. Moreover, Moaviah per- 
ceived death approaching; he knew that the parti- 
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sans of Ali were active, and that his rights were 
questioned even by his own family. 

In fact, after his death civil war put a stop to 
conquest for twelve years; Persia, Egypt, and Ara- 
bia withdrew from the allegiance of the Ommiades 
and set up caliphs of their own. ‘Torrents of blood 
had to be shed before restoring unity in the cali- 
phate. 

New Conquests ; NortHern Arnica.:—The fifth 
Ommiade caliph, Abdul-Melek (685-705), the first 
Moslem prince who had coin stamped with his effigy, 
was finally enabled to resume the holy war. One. 
of his heutenants took Armenia and the regions of 
the Caucasus ; then, turning southward around the 
Caspian Sea, he darted upon the Turks and seized 
Samarcand, while another army penetrated as far as 
Hindostan. 

Into Africa, where the Greeks had fortified Car- 
thage, destroyed Kairwan, and armed the natives, 
the caliph sent Hassan, Governor of Egypt, at the 
head of forty thousand men. Kairwan was rebuilt ; 
Carthage, taken and retaken, was again captured, 
burned, and utterly destroyed. The famous city never 
rose again from its ruins (698). The Greeks were 
driven from Africa. Constantinople, then in a state of 
revolution, and left to the mercy of the Bulgarians, 
could send no aid. Hassan was, however, checked in 
his victorious march by the native Berbers, Numidians, 
and Mauritanians, led by Queen Cahina in defence of 
the country. Hassan effected his retreat upon Egypt, 
but Musa, his successor, crushed the natives, who 
had just killed Cahina; he sold 300,000 as slaves, 
30,000 he incorporated with his troops, and the rest 
he forced to embrace Islamism or flee to the de- 
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sert and mountains, where their descendants are now 
called Tuaregs and Kabyles, and outwardly conform 
to Mohammedanism. 

Congurst or SPAIN (711).—In Africa the city of 
Ceuta, under Count Julian, still remained in the 
power of the Visigoths of Spain, then ruled by Vitiza. 
This king had done nothing to hinder Musa, the con- 
queror of Africa, Sardinia, and Corsica, from seizing 
the Balearic Isles also ; his eyes were plucked out, and 
he was dethroned and replaced by Roderick. The 
sons of the unlucky Vitiza arose against Roderick, and 
were assisted by their uncle, who was the archbishop of 
Toledo, and by Count Julian. The latter, it is said, 
had particular reasons for revenging himself on Rode- 
rick. Be that as it may, he offered Musa to deliver 
Ceuta up to him, and induced the leutenant of the 
caliph to pass into Spain. Musa reconnoitred the 
country, hastened his preparations, received the sanc- 
tion of Damascus, and embarked twenty-five thou- 
sand men under Tarik, who had just directed the 
reconnoitring and given his name to the rock of 
Gibraltar (Gibel al Tarik). Landing on the 28th of 
April near Algesiras, the invaders overthrew Count 
Theodemir, Governor of Andalusia, and encamped 
on the Guadalete, between Cadiz and Xeres. King 
Roderick, not expecting this invasion, hastened from 
-Vasconia to Toledo, his capital, and called his subjects 
to arms. As soon as he had collected fifty thousand 
soldiers he marched against the enemy, whom he 
hoped either to exterminate or to cast into the sea. 

BATTLE OF XERES.—It was midsummer ; the heat, 
too great even for the Africans, prostrated the Goths. 
Roderick, as a mark of confidence in the sons of 
Vitiza, Eba and Sisebut, gave them the command of 
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the flanks, while he held the centre of the army. 
The battle began on Monday, July 24, and raged for 
three days, without victory seeming to incline either 
way. Then Count Julian during the night went to 
the Christian camp, and so aroused the resentment 
of Eba and Sisebut that the two princes with their 
troops passed over to the side of the enemy. Not- 
withstanding this treason, Roderick still held out 
until Sunday, when he was slain, fighting, by Tarik 
himself. The fierce victor set out for Toledo to seize 
the royal treasury, to organize his conquest, and to 
rivet the fetters of a slavery that was to weigh upon 
Spain for eight centuries. 

Count Julian, by a just retribution, was deprived 
of his possessions by those whom he had served and 
cast into a dungeon, where he ended his days. Tarik 
did not receive much better treatment from Musa, 
who was envious of his success ; he was scourged for 
slightly departing from orders. Musa, desiring to 
take part in the conquest of Spain, sent his son, Abd- 
ul-Aziz, in one direction and Tarik in another, while 
he himself advanced towards Narbonne. Seized, 
however, by order of the caliph, and brought back 
to Damascus, he was publicly beaten with rods, fined, 
and exiled. Three years later his tormenters pre- 
sented him the head of his son, Abdul-Aziz, who had 


~ been massacred by his subjects in Spain, where he 


had ruled with clemency. The unhappy father died 
of a broken heart. 

PauaGius IN THE AstuRIAs.—Following the 
example of Musa, the Moslem governors of Spain, to 
secure the possession of the peninsula, endeavored to 
extend their conquests beyond the Pyrenees. But if 
they found Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, always dis- 
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posed to close the passage of the mountains against 
them, they were not less harassed by an enemy they 
had left behind them in Spain. For the Christians 
who had fled to the Asturias had elected for their 
king the intrepid Pelagius (Pelayo), and he neglected 
no opportunity of chastising the invaders of his 
country. To end this resistance, the emir Alahor 
despatched 180,000 Saracens to the Asturias, but by 
the aid of Pelagius more than 60,000 of these infi- 
dels were cast from the cliffs into the waters of the 
Deva, where their bones remained without burial. 
Pelagius was no. longer uneasy; he ruled all the 
northern coast ; in the interior he extended his con- 
quests.as far as Leon. His successors greatly en- 
larged the little kingdom of the Asturias. : 

DEFEAT OF ABD-ER-RAHMAN (Oct., 732).—Bolder 
than his predecessors, the emir Abd-er-Rahman be- 
gan by cruelly punishing Munusa, one of his subjects, 
who had leagued with the Duke of Aquitaine ; then 
he invaded Southern Gaul with a powerful army. 
Eudes, who had been defeated several times, en- 
trenched himself in the rear of the Dordogne to 
defend its passage till he had been apprised of the 
arrival of Charles Martel on the Loire; for Eudes 
had finally asked the aid of the new prince of the 
Franks. In the meantime Abd-er-Rahman advanced, 
sacking cities, pillaging the rural districts, massa- 
cring the inhabitants. Arles, Toulouse, Bordeaux, 
Poitiers were in flames. Scarcely did the emir issue 
from the latter city than he perceived Charles Mar- 
tel and the Frankish battalions in position on a long 
ridge. The conflict was terrible; the Saracens saw 
their most strenuous efforts unavailing before the 
cool intrepidity of the northern warriors. The arri- 
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val of Eudes, who charged them in the rear, utterly 
dispirited them; thousands of corpses strewed the 
plain, and amongst the dead was found the body of 
Abd-er-Rahman. Night covered the rest, who aban- 
doned all their riches and all their booty to the con- 
querors. Christendom in the West was freed for a 
long while from the danger of Moslem invasion. 

NEw CHECK BEFORE: CONSTANTINOPLE (71%).— 
The caliph Soliman had prepared a still more ter- 
rible attack against the eupital of the Cesars. Dur- 
ing thirteen months a considerable fleet and a power- 
ful land army besieged the city, notwithstanding the 
Greek fire, the Bulgarian auxiliaries of the empire, ° 
and the rigors of winter, to which the Arabs were 
not accustomed. They were forced, however, to 
raise the siege, after losing hundreds of vessels, thou- 
sands of men, and.immense supplies. Thus did Leo 
the Isaurian reap the fruits of the well-organized 
defence of his predecessor, Anastasius II. For forty 
years Constantinople had been the bulwark of Chris- 
tianity in the East and the stumbling-block of the 
Ommiade caliphs. The sword of the Franks had 
driven them from the West. An intestine revolu- 
tion was about to decimate them. 

FALL oF THE OwmrapEs.—The lineal descendants 
of Mohammed by Ali and Fatima constantly pressed 
their claim to the inheritance, usurped by Moaviah. 
Their green turbans, which distinguished them from 
the Ommiades, whose color was white, rendered evi- 
dent their superiority in numbers. The disesteem in 
which they were held by all not of their party fa- 
vored the claims of a third family, descended from 
Abbas, uncle of Mohammed. These children of 
Abbas, or Abbassides, had chosen black for their 
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turbans, their garments, and their two standards; 
they professed themselves the avengers of outraged 
rights, and took advantage of the errors, vices, and 
reyerses of the Ommiades to win partisans for them- 
selves. ‘The three brothers, Ibrahim, Abul-Abbas- 
Abdallah, and Al-Mansur, heads of the Abbassides, 
soon appeared on the scene of action. Three caliphs 
having disappeared in one year, several provinces re- 
fused to acknowledge the fourth, Merwan II. The 
Abbassides fomented the revolt. Ibrahim was poi- 
soned, but his brother, Abul-Abbas, declared himself 
caliph and pursued Merwan, who was slain on the 
banks of the Nile. He then made a frightful slaugh- 
ter of the Ommiades, one of whom, Abd-er-Rahman, 
escaped (750). 


Sec. 4. The Abbassides; Dismemberment of the 
Caliphate. 


THE FIRST ABBASSIDES (750-842).—The new ca- 
liph, Abul-Abbas, is best known in history by the 
pernicious influence he allowed the Persian soldiers 
to exercise, and by the massacres which have given 
him the surname of As-Seffuh, ‘‘the Bloody.” His 
death was the signal for a-civil war between his 
uncle, who wished to succeed him, and his brother, 
Abu-Jaafar, surnamed Al-Mansur, “‘ the Victorious.” 
Abu-Jaafar was successful. Al-Mansur pacified the 
provinces and built Bagdad on a magnificent scale, 
and made it the seat of the caliphate. Harun-ar- 
Rashid, grandson of Al-Mansur, was. famous for his * 
love of letters, his success in arms, and his relaticns 
with Charlemagne. Nevertheless, he proved himself 
ungrateful and cruel by capriciously exterminat- 
ing the family of the Barmecides, who had done 
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“him great service. After Harun, his three sons, Al- 
Amin, Al-Mamun, and Matassem, succeeded in turn 
to the caliphate; the two last were admired for their 
-munificence and feared for their energy. But with 
them expired the glory of the Abassides (842). The 
family continued to reside for four centuries at 
Bagdad, but only to see its richest provinces ray- 
aged by dismemberment, and even its spiritual power 
and its independence compromised by revolt and 
usurpation. 

FouNDATION OF THE CALIPHATE oF CorDovA 
(756).—The young Ommiade, Abd-er-Rahman, hav- 
ing escaped the sword of Abul-Abbas, was summoned 
to Spain by the friends of his family, who saluted 
him as their legitimate sovereign and aided him to 
repulse Yusef, lieutenant of the Abbassides. Abd-er- 
Rahman established a caliphate at Cordova and be- 
gan a magnificent mosque ; he then applied himself 
to render his rule amiable even.to Christians, and to 
make Spain flourishing. He had, however, to strug- 
gle against the kings of the Asturias, and the Franks, 
who had seized Narbonne and all Septimanca. He- 
sham-Abul-Walid, his son and successor, endeavored 
to recapture Narbonne, but found it brilliantly de- 
fended by a son of Charlemagne, and was repulsed 
in spite of his prowess. ‘The Frankish warriors eyen 
took Barcelona and all of Spain north of the Ebro, 
The caliphate lasted nearly three centuries, with 
very diverse alternations. 

SUBSEQUENT DISMEMBERMENT; FATIMITES AND 
GAZNEVIDES.—In 187 Edris, great-grandson of Ali, 
‘fled from Arabia to Barbary, or Mauritania, which he 
conquered, and where the Alide dynasty ruled dur- 
ing two hundred years. The son of Hdris built Fez, 
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the capital of the Edrisides. Three years after the 
flight of Edris a certain lbrahim-Abu-Abdallah, son 
of Aglab, also came from Arabia to settle at Kairwan, 
whence he extended his dominion over Algiers, ‘I'unis, 
and Tripoli. He seized upon Sardinia, and treason 
put his successors in possession of Sicily. ‘The Agla- 
bides were dispossessed at the end of a century, not 
by the Abbassides, but by their more. formidable 
rivals, the Fatimite caliphs. These latter were issue 
of Obeidallah, who claimed to be a descendant of 
Fatima, Mohammed’s daughter, and openly took the 
title of caliph. Having subdued all Northern Africa, 
they took possession of Egypt and drove out all 
rivals. They built Cairo, which they made the 
centre of their caliphate, that soon embraced Arabia, 
Palestine, and Syria to the gates of Bagdad. 

In the East, Taher, general of the great and wise 
caliph Al-Mamun, declared himself master of Kho- 
rassan and Turkistan (820). But his descendants 
were speedily superseded by the Sofarides, and these 
again by the Samanides; the Oriental countries were 
for ever lost to the Abbassides. The dynasty of tie 
Buides ruled in Persia and oppressed the caliphs in 
Bagdad itself till the arrival of the Seljuk Turks, who 
treated them still worse. The Tartar sovereigns, 
taking the title of sultan, settled at Gazna, in the val- 
ley of the Indus, whence they subjected to their sway 
all the Moslems of Imaus and all the rajahs of 
Hindostan. 


Sec, 5. Arabian Civilization. 


Rupe BeGInnines.—Neither Mohammed nor the 
first caliphs appear to have given much attention to 
science, literature, and the arts. Their sole desire 
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was to propagate the Koran, which, with its fatalism 


and blind faith, was most unfavorable to the free dis- 


cussions of philosophy, to the stirring appeals of eclo- 
quence, to the creations of poesy, to the masterpieces 
of architecture, of sculpture, and of painting, even 
when it did not actually forbid them. Moreover, the 
conquerors themselves, coming from Arabia, knew no 
other social state than the family and the tribe; they 
had no civil legislation, no commerce, no currency. 
For this reason these new sovereigns in the beginning 
left to Christians or Jews the civil, administrative, 
and judiciary functions, which require men of letters. 
They employed Greek secretaries to draw up their 
laws, to make known their will, and to correspond 
with foreign princes. 

IMPROVEMENTS. — The extent of their empire 
brought the Mussulmans into contact with different 
civilized nations, and they appropriated to themselves 
and transmitted from one end of the empire to the 
other several inventions which in later times have 
been attributed to them. ‘Thus, paper made of cot- 
ton comes from China, the numerals called Aradic 
from India, the costly textile fabrics either from India 
or Persia. The Arabs borrowed their art from Chris- 
tian Greeks; their science they owed to the ancient 
classic authors; their scanty original productions they 
had in spite of Islamism rather than through its 
inspiration. 

In order to build mosques at Medina, Jerusalem, 
and Damascus the caliph Yezid had recourse to Con- 
stantinople for architects, and even wrought metals. 
Abd-er-Rahman did the same when he wished to erect 
the famous mosque of Alcazar of Cordova; its col- 
umns had stood in former buildings. The Arabs 
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were skilful only as» decorators, as their Aradesques 
testify. ‘The Abbasside caliphs, by causing Euclid, 
Archimedes, Aristotle, and Galen to be translated 
from Greek into Arabic, furnished the means of 
teaching mathematics, physics, natural history, and 
philosophy ; but these text-books, studied, explained, 
and commented on, never received further develop- 
ment, even in the twelfth century, which was the 
time of those wise men of Islam, Avicenna (Ibn- 
Sina), Abu-Hamid-Algazzali, Averroés, and Tofail. 
Mohammedanism is essentially anti-philosophical. 

' SPECIALTIES.—The two sciences of astronomy and 
medicine were the most in favor with the Arabs, 
The first was limited to the calculation of some 
tables, and soon degenerated into astrology; the 
second, not being founded on anatomy and experi- 
ence, was a long while in vogue before the appear- 
ance of the famous observer Avenzoar (Ibn-Zohr). 
As to Arabian history, it was limited to an enumera- 


tion of facts mingled with absurd tales. Tales are a 


specialty of the Arabians; they have left us the 
Thousand and One Nights. . Their poetry, exclu- 
sively lyric and descriptive, was of high merit before 
Mohammed’s time ; the prophet prohibited it, as also 
painting and sculpture. Fortunately, several caliphs 
refused obedience, and introduced these fine arts, if 
not into the mosques, at least into their palaces. . 
BarBanrism.—Even were thé Arabs not open to the 
charge of having burned the Alexandrian library, - 
still it can be affirmed that they destroyed beautiful 
cities, laid waste rich provinces, tyrannized over pol- 
ished nations, and hindered rather than advanced 
civilization. Nor did they promote even the material 


welfare of their co-religionists; sensual enjoyments 
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brutalized them; and as for woman, Islamism dees 
i not mention her. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


THE EASTERN EMPIRE IN THE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH CENTURIES. 


After continual wars in the north against the Avari or the Bul- 
garians, in the south against the ‘Persians or the Arabs, the 
empire is reduced to two-thirds its former size. Domestic 
troubles caused by two new heresies also contribute to its 


weakness, 
Sec. 1. The Heraclian Dynasty and Monothelism. 


Disastrous Ovtser or HeERactivs (610).—Pho- 
cas, the murderer of Maurice and his family, had 
made himself hated for his crnelty and despised for 
his effeminacy. Heraclius, who Was a son of the ex- 
arch of Africa, invited by the very son-in-law of Fho- 
cas, had no sooner anchored with his fleet in the Bos- 
phorus than the tyrant was brought to him in fetters. 
In reply to the violent reproaches of Heraclius, Pho- 
cas only said: ‘‘Govern better.” These defiant 
words were a lesson to the new empcror which he 
should have remembered. The Avari, in conjunc- 
tion with the southern Slavs under the terrible 
Baian, menaced the empire at the north. The king 
of Persia, Khosroes II., laid waste Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and sacked Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem, whence he bore away the true cross 
and thousands of captives. Constantinople was re- 
duced to the most frightful distress. For eight years 
Heraclius effected nothing against these enemies ; he 
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even thought of moving his court to Africa, but was 
prevented by a popular outbreak. 

Preriop oF Guiory (620-630). — Being at last 
aroused from his lethargy, he permitted the Croa- 
tians, Slavonians, Servians, and other Slavs to set- 
tle in the country they still occupy. He raised a 
powerful army among those peoples, and carried the 
theatre of war into the heart of Persia. At the end 
of seven years of success Heraclius completely over- 
came the Persian armies, destroyed their sacred cities, 
and even reached their capital, Ctesiphon, where he 
learned of the flight, and soon afterwards of the vio- 
lent death, of the powerful Khosroes. His reward 
was a glorious treaty of peace with the new king of 
Persia, Siroés, and the restitution of the true cross, 
which was borne triumphantly to Jerusalem by the 
emperor in person. During this distant war, Con- 
stantinople nearly fell into the hands of Baian, khan 
of the Avari, who had come to the aid of a Persian 
army; but the inhabitants defended themselves with 
such effect that the patrician Bonosius was able to 
repulse the Avari with great loss (626). On that day 
the Avari were deprived of their ascendency over 
the Slavs, Bulgarians, and others, and were com- 
pelled to canton themselves in Pannonia, where they. 
remained until they were exterminated by Charle- 
magne. 

ERRORS AND MISFORTUNES OF HERACLIUS; Mono- 
THELISM.—Success so vigorously gained seemed to 
presage a courageous resistance to Mussulman inva- ~ 
sion ; but Heraclius fell back into an unaccountable 
torpor, and seemed at times to be wanting in courage. 
When Damascus had been surrendered and Jerusalem 
was threatened, the emperor went to bring the true 
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cross in person to Constantinople; but on reaching 

| the Bosphorus he was frightened by the waves of that 
narrow strait. A bridge of boats, covered with earth 
and strewn with branches, was thrown across to in- 
duce him to pass over. ‘The defeat of his armies, the 
taking of his great cities, and the loss of his Eastern 
provinces, now withdrawn for ever from the empire 
and from Christendom, could not spur him to take 
up arms. 

Some disguised Eutychians, not wishing to re- 
nounce their errors, and not daring openly to deny 
the two natures in Jesus Christ our Saviour, yet ven- 
tured to deny his two wills, which was tantamount 
to overthrowing the dogma of the Redemption. By 
their intrigues they had put three of their sect into 
the patriarchal sees of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Constantinople. They even deceived Pope Honorius, 
whom St. Sophronius of Jerusalem, the only faith- 
ful patriarch, could not warn in time. The Emperor 
Heraclius fell into the snare, and published an edict 
favoring the heresy. This edict was the beginning of 
misfortune for him and his family, notwithstanding 
the disavowal that Pope John IV. compelled him to 
make. 

Famity oF Heracriivus.—Heraclius died in March, 
641. In the following June his tomb was profaned 
by his eldest son, Constantine III., who opened it in 
search of a golden crown, after which he suddenly 
died. In August Heracleonas, youngest son of He- 
raclius, had his nose cut off and was driven from the 
throne to give place to Constans II., his nephew. 
The latter was unable to oppose the Mussulmans, but 
strenuously upheld the Monothelites, and issued an 
absurd edict forbidding all religious discussion. He : 
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banished Pope St. Martin I. from Rome, and mur- 
dered his own brother, and his dreams were after 
wards troubled by the apparition of his victim hold- 
ing out a cup and crying out: ‘‘ Drink, brother, 
drink!” ‘To escape remorse or the hatred of his 
subjects he set sail in his fleet, spat at Constantino- 
ple, it is said, and steered for Italy, under pretext of 
reconstructing the empire; but, having vented his 
fury there for seven years, he was killed while in the 
bath at Syracuse (668). His son, Constantine IV., 
surnamed Pogonatus (the Bearded), put down a 
usurper, suppressed a mutiny among tbe soldiers, 
and defended himself successfully for six years 
against the Arabs who. were besieging his capital. 
He caused the Monothelite heresy to be condemned 
by the Sixth Gcumenical Council of Constantinople, 
assembled at his request under the dome of his own » 
palace (680). This council is called 7 trullo, from 
the Latin word for dome. Unfortunately, his son did 
not at all resemble him. Justinian IJI., the last of 
his family, was worse than his grandfather. After a 
reign of ten years his nose was cut off and he was 
banished. He returned to Constantinople through 
the assistance of Tarbelis, King of the Bulgarians, 
Justinian ?hinotmetus (nose-cut-off), as he was 
called, mutilated in turn and mercilessly slew his 
two competitors, and at last fell under the heads- 
man’s axe (711). 

Justinian II. is responsible for the abolition of 
ecclesiastical celibacy in the East. A new council 77 
trullo, conyoked by him, besides countenancing other 
irregularities, relaxed the primitive discipline on this 
point, to the great detriment of apostolic liberty and 
the moral dignity of the Eastern priests. 
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Sec. 2. The Iconoclastic Isaurian Emperors; Acces- 
_ sion of Leo the Isaurian (717). 
_ After the execution of Justinian IL three princes 


_ Yapidly succeeded to the Byzantine throne, and of 


them Anastasius IL deserves honorable mention on ac- 
count of his zeal and orthodoxy. Formerly a mercer 
in Isauria, he had risen through all the military 
grades, and had cut his way through the Arab bat- 
talions into Constantinople, where he was proclaimed 
emperor, and valiantly sustained a siege of two years. 
His successor was Leo III., surnamed the Isaurian. 
Durivg a reign of twenty-four years he caused the 
empire ta be respected by its enemies abroad, but en- 
kindled within a conflagration that made frightful 
ravages. 

Iconociastic Epicr (726).—Several patriarchs 
of Constantinople had become heresiarchs, and seve- 
ral emperors had been the promoters of heresy. But 
Leo the Isaurian was both. It is said that, moved 
by the accusations of idolatry which the Mohamme- 
dans and Jews addressed to the Christians on account 
of the honor rendered to the images of our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin, and the saints, Leo issued an edict 
which commanded, under heavy penalties, the re- 
moval of these images from churches and private 
houses ; hence the name iconoclast (image-breaker). 


Leo showed a profound ignorance of the religious sen- 


timent; and, worse than a Vandal, he extinguished 
the torch of Christian art. The patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, St. Germanus, protested against the 
edict; he was forced to abdicate. Learned men, 
monks, and numbers of the faithful resisted; they 
were maltreated, exiled, or burnt. St. John Damas- 


cen, the subject and scerctary of an Ommiade caliph, 
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wrote an apology for the sacred images ; Leo cut off 
his right hand. Pope St. Gregory IL. wrote a letter 
to the emperor as respectful in form as it was ener- 
getic and logical in substance ; the emperor stripped 
him of his possessions, and even wished the exarch 
to banish him; but the Romans and other Italians 
still subjects of the empire sided with the pope, in 
whom thenceforth they recognized the temporal 
sovereignty by breaking with their despotic princes. 
THe Heirs or tHe Isaurran.—The worthy suc- 
cessor of Leo III. was his son, Constantine V., sur- 
named Copronymus (sullied name), in allusion to his 
vile tastes and to an accident which occurred at his 
baptism. Powerless against the Arabs, who were rav- 
aging Asia Minor, against the Slavs invading Mace- 
donia, against the Bulgarians, who had advanced more 
than once, as far as Constantinople, against the Lom- 
bards, who, under their king, Luitprand, conquered 
the exarchate of Ravenna, he was strong only against 
the sacred images, on which he continued to make war 
during his long reign with all the brutality of his 
character. Ina conciliabule he caused painting to 
be condemned, and St. John Damascen and all the 
orthodox Catholics to be anathematized. He died 
covered with ulcers. Tis bones were exhumed by 
one of his successors and burned in the place of 
the public executions. Leo 1V. countenanced the 
heresy, as his father and grandfather had done, but 
with less violence. Constantine VI. was but ten 
years old. His mother, Irene, distinguished herself 
by several successful engagements with the Arabs and 
barbarians, but especially by restoring peace to the 
Church. Tarasius had accepted the patriarchate on 
condition that an ecumenical council should be con- 
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yoked to re-establish the veneration of sacred images. 
This council, held at Nice, was presided over by the 
legates of Pope Adrian I. The emperor and his 
mother subscribed to the decrees (787). 

Fresu Commotions.—On coming of age Constan- 
tine imprisoned his mother in a palace, and mutilated 
his four uncles, putting out the eyes of one and tear- 
ing out the tongues of the others. The ambitious 
Irene soon regained the upper hand. Her son having 
fallen into her hands, she had his eyes put out and 
then reigned alone. It was at this time thought that 
the East and the West might be reunited by the mar- 
riage of Charlemagne and Irene, but the latter was 
dethroned by Nicephorus, who revived every heresy, 
even the Manichean- abominations, in which he took 
part. This emperor was crushed with all his army by 
the Bulgarians, whose king, Crum, made a cup of his 
skull. Michael I., son-in-law of Nicephorus, restored 
peace ; he would have wreaked vengeance upon the 
Bulgarians, but he was betrayed by Leo the Arme- 
nian, who succeeded him (813). The new emperor 
renewed the iconoclastic persecution with all the fury 
of the first Isaurian emperors. 

Such are the sad alternations that are presented to 
us during those two, centuries by the empire of the 
Byzantine Cexsars, wherein Christianity was left at 
the mercy of an absolute despotism and an unsettled 
succession. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. 


Humbled in the Hast by Mohammedanism and heresy, the 
Church is consoled in the West by the conyersion of Ger- 
many and the thoroughly Christian eivilization of the Carlo- 
vingian Empire. 

SocrAL INFLUENCE OF THE POPE AND THE BIsHoPs. 
—While the Mohammedans were reaping the poison- 
ous fruits of their civilization, and the Byzantine 
princes labored to deprive their own empire of its 
splendor, extent, and Christian life, the Catholic 
Church beheld the authority of her pontiffs growing 
in the West. And this authority was exerted in favor 
of evangelical preaching and piety, and for the firm 
establishing of true civilization. Temporal indepen- 
dence and the pomp of state were necessary to free 
the popes from Greek politics, and to enable them to 
treat with kings and to ensure the respect of the 
German races. Providence offered them these ad- 
vantages through the errors of the Greek Cesars, as 
well as the filial respect accorded him by the nations 
and princes of the West. Monothelite knavery and 
imperial cowardice in face of the crescent, as well as 
the encouragement given to the ravages of the Lom- 
bards in Italy by the fury of the iconoclasts, had es- 
tranged the Romans from Constantinople, for they 
saw that the pontiffs were their best defenders. The 
piety of the Anglo-Saxon kings, the Lombards’ feat 
of the popes, and especially the generous support of 
the Frankish princes, ended in securing sovereign 
independence to the Papacy. Thenceforth and for 
a long while kings were consecrated, advised. and 
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earhed by the popes, and the royal influence was 
used to spread the Gospel and to enlighten the 
nations. ‘lhe Papacy entered on a new phase; a 
glance reveals the immense difference between the 
eight glorious pontitis that illustrated the first cen- 
tury of temporal. independence (715-816) and the 
twenty-four of the preceding century (605-715), who 
had been either the docile subjects or the victims of 
their masters, the emperors. 

The bishops grew in power as well as the popes. 
They became rich and powerful lords in the state. 
It is true that trouble arose in France because Charles 
Martel bestowed benefices and ecclesiastical titles 
upon his warriors in recompense for courage dis- 
played in face of the enemy ; but this abuse was soon 
reformed by Charlemagne, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that throughout the West the influence of the 
episcopate was salutary. 

THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL IN GERMANY.—AI- 
though the Church had lost nearly all of her children 
in the southern countries by the wave of Moham- 
medanism that had passed over them, she yet found 
consolation in the north, which held out its hands to 
her. Irish monks completed the conversion of Scot- 
land, the Hebrides, and the Orkney Islands. Chief 
amongst these was St. Columba (Colom Cille), who 
established at Iona, in the Hebrides, an abbey and 
college that grew to be a renowned seat of learn- 
ing, and was frequented by students from all parts of 
the Christian world. St. Columbanus, after having 
founded Luxeuil, near Besangon, in France, labored 
zealously in evangelizing the Germans of the neigh- 
borhood. One of his disciples, St. Gall, penetrated 
the mountains of Helvetia, and there founded a mon- 
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astery which became the nucleus of the flourishing 
canton of St. Gall. He is known as the ‘‘Apostle of 
Switzerland.” Another of these Irish monks, St. 
Kilian, preached the Gospel in Bavaria and Franco- 
nia, and suffered martyrdom for the faith. St. Al- 
bert, or Adalbert (Ailbe), abdicated his archiepiscopal 
see of Cashel, and along with St. Erhard (Er ard), by 
some stated to be his brother, planted the seeds of re- 
ligion at Ratisbon. Noble Franks left the court of 
their kings to evangelize these idolatrous countries. 
They worked in generous rivalry with the Irish and 
the Anglo-Saxon monks. 

The Franks, 8S. Emmeran and Corbinian, com- 
pleted the conversion of Franconia and Bavaria, and 
the former even reached the country of the Avari. 
SS. Eloi, Amand, and Vulfran converted Belgium 
and preached in Friesland, which, with its duke, 
Radbod, opposed the Gospel as strenuously as Saxony 
under Witikind, but at last yielded to the heroic exer- 
tions of the holy Anglo-Saxon monks Wilfrid, Wil- 
librord, and Winfrid.  Willibrord, who afterwards 
baptized Pepin the Short, founded the bishopric of 
Utrecht, and prepared the way for the conversion of 
Denmark by purchasing thirty young Danes, who 
were to become the apostles of their countrymen. 
Winfrid, known as St. Boniface, spent forty years. in 
founding schools, churches, and bishoprics in Fries- 
land, Hesse, Thuringia, and even Saxony. He con- 
secrated Pepin the Short, and soon sealed with his 
blood the faith he had preached with so much suc- 
cess. Charlemagne alone was enabled to perfect the 
conversion of Germany by the subjection of the 
Saxons. Thus was the way opened to the apostles 
of Scandinavia and of the Slavonian races, 
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THE CuristiAN Lire oF THE CONVERTED BAR- 
BARIANS.—The principal mission of the Church is 
to develop the Christian life in her children. It is to 
her constant efforts that we are indebted for Western 
civilization. Sanctity shone from the throne as in 
the preceding epoch. Alphonse the Chaste, Ina of 
Wessex, Sigebert II., Bathilda, and many of the de- 
scendants of Blessed Pepin of Landen were models 
of virtue. Everywhere monasteries were multiplied. 
They taught labor and literature, trained and sent 
out apostles, and served as a retreat for kings. Four 
Anglo-Saxon kings became monks, as also Carloman, 
brother of King Pepin, and Ratchis, King of the 
Lombards. Many princesses imitated the pions 
queen, St. Bathilda, who founded the monastery of 
Chelles and withdrew to it for the remainder of her 
days. These noble examples were certainly not with- 
out influence. 

The clergy gained much by the rapid extension of 
the regulations drawn up by St. Chrodegang, Bishop 
of Metz. The capitulars of Charlemagne, the nu- 
merous councils, as well as the cathedral and ab- 
bey schools contributed to afford the people whole- 
some examples, wise teaching, and general enlight- 
enment. 

ScIENCES, LETTERS, AND Axrts.—In the East the 
seventh century produced scarcely anything save the 
writings of the Patriarch St. Sophronius, of Jerusa- 
lem, and the Abbot St. Maximus, of Constantinople, 
against the Monothelites. But in the seventh cen- 
tury the violence of the iconoclasts brought about a 
reaction and won for the Church the letters of St. 
Theodorus Studita, the controversies of the Patriarch 
St. Nicephorus, the historical writings of St. Theo- 
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phanes, and the treatises of the erudite doctor St. 
John Damascen. ; 

In the West, Spain and France, in the seventh 
century, produced the learned works of St. Isidore 
and the writings of SS. Idefonsus, Eloi, and Ouen ; 
but for nearly a hundred years afterwards these 
countries contributed nothing to letters, either sacred 
or profane. In Spain this was owing to the Arabian 
invasion, and in France, no doubt, to the decline of 
the Merovingian kings, and particularly to the pos- 
session of nearly all the episcopal sees by the unlet- 
tered heroes of Charles Martel’s army. Italy, and. 
even Rome, seemed to undergo a like eclipse from the 
death of St. Leo II. (683) to St. Gregory II. (715). 
On the other hand, England, during the same time, 
beheld the erudite Greek monk Theodore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and his friend, the Abbot 
Adrian, founding schools of theology, mathemat:es, 
and the classical languages, among whose pupils 
were Benedict Biscop, Venerable Bede, the wisest 
man of his time, Egbert of York, and Alcuin, who, 
supported by Charlemagne, made literature, science, 
and the liberal arts flourish in France. 

The names of Charlemagne and Alcuin are insepa- 
rable from those of Peter of Pisa, Paul Warnefried, 
Leidrode, Theodulph, Eginard, and so many other 
illustrious men who graced the Palatine Academy 
before contributing to the erection of thousands of 
schools throughout the length and breadth of the 
vast empire of the Franks. In these schools was 
taught first the ¢riviwm (grammar, dialectics, and 
rhetoric) and then the quadrivium (arithmetic, geo- 
metry, astronomy, and music). ‘Together these con- 
stituted the ‘‘seven liberal arts.” ‘This intellectual 
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revival survived the Carlovingian monarchy, and was 
one of Charlemagne’s most glorious titles to the grati- 
tude of posterity. 

New Trumpy OF THE Cuurcy.—At the close of 
this period we have reason again to see the working 
of God’s providence in the government of the world. 
The Eastern Empire had not felt the scourges of the 
preceding epoch, but it had, along with the southern 
nations, been guilty of heresies, impieties, and abomi- 
nable crimes, and along with those countries it under- 
went the just chastisement of Heaven. Mohamme- 
danism was the instrument of God’s justice. 

But while the Church lost on one hand she gained 
on the other. The sturdy tribes of Germany super- 
seded the effeminate people of the East; an empire 
wholly Christian arose amid the ruins of the despot- 
ism of the Cxsars, and the Roman Pontiffs were 
secured in the full possession of their spiritual au- 
thority, which is the helm of the Church and the 
unerring guide of civilization. 


THIRD EPOCH (814-1073), 


FROM THE DEATH OF CHARLEMAGNE TO THE 
ACCESSION OF ST. GREGORY VII—261 YEARS. 


The third epoch shows us the formation of feudal Europe, The 
vast empire of Charlemagne disappears to give place to the. 
feudal system. ‘This transformation coincides with the in- 
vasion of fresh hordes of barbarians, The German kings, 
claiming to be the heirs of Charlemagne, obtain the imperial 
dignity and the preponderance in Europe. In the south the 
empire of the Arabs is dismembered as completely .as that 
of the Carlovingians; the Mussulmans recede before the 
Christians of Spain, but successfully maintain the struggle 
with the Greeks, who separate from the Catholic Church. 
The Church is consoled by the conversion of the Slavs and 
Scandinavians, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CARLOVINGIAN EMPIRE AND THE FEU- 
DAL SYSTEM. 


The Carlovingian Empire is broken up first into three, then 
into seven kingdoms, which in turn undergo a more com- 
plete dismemberment in consequence of the feudal system. 


Sec. 1. The two Dismemberments of the Carlovin- 
gian Empire (843 and 888). 


WEAKNESS OF LOUIS THE DEBONNAIRE (GOOD- . 
NATURED) (814-840).—The unity of that empire 
which Charlemagne had organized and maintained, 
was destroyed under his feeble successors, by the as- 
saults of a powerful aristocracy and by the inroads 
of fresh hordes of bares eae. Besides, an inevita- 
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ble cause of dissolution was the antipathy of so 
many races of diverse languages, manners, laws, and 
interests. * 

As soon as they found themselves no longer un- 
der the strong hand that had ruled them so well, 
the greater part revolted against the new emperor. 
Louis the Débonnaire, the better to ensure the in- 
tegrity of the empire, made the first division among 
his three sons, in the assembly of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(817). Lothaire, the eldest, received Italy, with 
the expectancy of the imperial crown; Pepin and 
Louis got only Aquitaine and Bavaria. Bernard, 
the grandson of Charlemagne, and already king of 
Italy, protested against a division so injurious to 
himself, but he was compelled to ask forgiveness 
of Louis the Débonnaire, who ordered his eyes to 
be put out. The young prince died in consequence 
of his cruel sufferings. To stifle his remorse, the 


* The limits of Charlemagne’s empire were, on the north, the North Sea, 
the river Eider, and the Baltic Sea; on the east the Elbe, the Saale, the 
Bohemian mountains, the Theiss, the Saye, the Bosna, and the Narenta ; cn 
the south the Adriatic Sea, the Pescara, the Garigliano, the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Lower Ebro, and the Western Pyrenees ; on the west the Atlantic 
Ocean. The frontiers were held by tributary peoples: on the east, as far as 
the Oder, by the Slavs (Obotrites, Wiltzes, Sorabians, Czechs, Moravians); 
on the south by the duchy of Beneventum and by the Basques (Western 
Pyrenees); on the east by the Bretons (Armorica). Charlemagne held the 
mastery for a few years of the Balearic Isles, Corsica, and the island of Sar- 
dinia. 

Charlemagne preserved the ancient division into duchies, counties, vis- 
counties, cantons, and tithings ; but atthe assembly of Thionville (806) he 
established a more general division by forming the three kingdoms of 
France, Italy, and Aquitaine for his three sons, Charles, Pepin, and Louis. 
The kingdom of France comprised the eight provinces of Neustria, Bur- 
gundy, Austrasia, Saxony, Friesland, Thuringia, Bavaria, and Germany ; 
the kingdom of Italy included Lombardy, the marquisate of Treviso, the 
marquisate of Carinthia, or Friuli, and the administration of the possessions 
of the Church; the kingdom of Aquitaine embraced Aquitaine, the duchy 
and marquisate of Gascony, tue marquisate of Spain (Barcelona) and Sep- 
timanca. 
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emperor imposed a public penance upon himself in 
the assembly of Attigny. This voluntary humil- 
iation would not have compromised his authority 
had he been firm enough to resist the suggestions 
of his second wife, the ambitious Judith of Bavaria. © 
But a son by her, called Charles, later surnamed the 
Bald, received an appanage so formed as to be in- 
jurious to his brothers. ‘The latter took up arms 
to maintain the division that had been made at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and eventually shut up their father in 
a monastery (830). Their disagreement soon en- 
abled the emperor to reascend the throne ; but he 
provoked a second revolt by withdrawing Aquitaine 
from Pepin to bestow it upon his favorite son. 
Abandoned by his army and falling into the hands 
of Lothaire, he was solemnly deposed and subjected 
to public degradation (833). Still the rebels were 
unable to agree, and their disgraceful treatment of 
their father excited general indignation. Louis 
_the Débonnaire, a second time restored to the 
throne, undertook to confer new advantages upon 
his son Charles, and thus caused another revolt, in 
the midst of which the unfortunate prince died. 
He lacked no virtue but firmness, nor any science 
but that of government. He confirmed ‘the autono- 
my of the republic of Andorra, founded by Charle- 
magne (790). This republic of the Middle Ages 
still exists and is governed by a Catholic bishop. 
BatrLtE or FontTanet (841) AND TREATY OF 

VERDUN (843).—Three sons armed against their 
father and sovereign had just disturbed the em- 
pire of Charlemagne: three brothers divided among 
themselves were about to inflict another blow upon 
it, and to cause its first dismemberment. | Lothaire, 
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having taken the title of emperor, was supported 
by his nephew, Pepin of Aquitaine, in his project 
of becoming master of all the empire. Charles 
and Louis combined their forces for the defence of 
their possessions. Having advanced to Fontanet, 
near Auxerre, they found themselves obliged, 
though against their will, to settle the quarrel by 
force of arms. Victory declared in their favor, 
and they confirmed their alliance by solemn oaths 
in an interview at Strassburg. The oath of Louis, 
couched in Romance, is the earliest monument of 
the French language.* Lothaire, at last realizing 
his weakness, accepted propositions of peace. The 
three brothers, in their conference at Verdun, di- 
vided their. patrimony. Lothaire, already acknow- 
ledged emperor, obtained together with Italy all 
the territory bounded on the east by the Alps 
and the Rhine, and on the west by the Rhone, 
Sadne, Meuse, and the Scheldt; Charles received 
Western Gaul, and Louis, Germany. Thus out 
of the empire arose the three distinct nations 
of Italy, France, and Germany. 

WEAKNESS OF CHARLES THE Bap (840-877) 
AND OF HIS SuccEssors ; DISMEMBERMENT OF 
THE EMPIRE INTO SEVEN KinGpoms (888).— 
Charles never possessed all Western Gaul; he was 


* “Pro Deo amur, et pro Christian poblo, et nostro commun salvamento, 
dist di in avant, in quant Deus savir et, podir me dunat, si salvare io cist 
meon fradre Carlo, et in adjudha, et in caduna cosa, si cum om per dreit son 
fradre salvar dist, in o quid in mi altre si fazet. Et ad Ludher nul plain 
nunquam prindrai, qui, meon vol, cist meon fradre Carlo in damno sit ”: 
For the love of God and the Christian people, and our common salvation, 
from this day forth, so far as God grants me to know and to be able, I pro- 
mise support to my brother Charles, and help, and in every particular, as it 
is right to support a brother, as long as he does the like forme. And I will 
never make any agreement with Lothaire, willingly, which may be an injury 
to my brother Charles, 
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worsted by Nomenoe, who had taken the title of 
king of Brittany, and who transmitted it to his 
son with all the country he had occupied as far as 
the Mayenne. Pepin II., King of Aquitaine, was 
abandoned by his subjects because he had made 
an alliance with the Normans and Saracens; but 
this rich province remained in the power of the 
count of Toulouse and other independent lords. 
The Normans continued to ravage the coasts, 
and even penetrated to Paris; Charles met 
them with gold instead of steel, which was 
only an additional bait to their enpidity. This 
monarch, who was losing his own dominions, 
employed much of his time in the conquest 
of neighboring states. He picked a quarrel 
with his nephews, and seized (869) a part of the 
kingdom of Lothaire II., which comprised, under 
the name of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, the countries 
situated between the Sadne and the Scheldt, the 
Jura and the Rhine. On the death of Louis II. 
(875), brother of Lothaire II., Charles obtained 
the title of emperor, but he strove in vain to de- 
spoil the three sons of his brother, Louis the Ger- 
man (876). When at length he was summoned 
to Italy to encounter the Saracens, he issued the 
edict of Kiersy-sur-Oise (877), in the hope of win- 
ning the lords over to his side, but he was betray- 
ed and perished miserably in a hut at the foot of 
Mt. Cenis. 
Louis II., the Stammerer (le Bégue), still more 
inefficient than his father, Charles, soon left the 
throne to his two sons, Louis III. and Carloman. 
These two princes, notwithstanding their cour- 
age and ability, failed in their attacks against Bo- 
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son, who had been proclaimed king of Provence 
(879). At their death there remained two legiti- 
mate representatives of the Carloyingian dynasty: 
their brother, Charles the Simple, still a minor, 
and Charles of Suabia, surnamed the Fat, a son of 
Louis the German, The Suabian was chosen (884) 
because he was the only one able to govern by him- 
self; he already bore the title of emperor, and 
was master of most,of the countries that had form- 
ed the Carlovingian Empire. But he had not the 
ability to administer so extensive a dominion. 
The Normans, exasperated by the assassination of 
one of their chiefs, laid siege to Paris (886). The 
city was valiantly defended for eleven months by 
its bishop, Gozlin, and by Eudes, Duke of France, 
when Charles the Fat appeared at the head of a 
considerable army. Instead of attacking the pi- 
rates, he induced them to retire by paying them 
seven hundred pounds weight of silver and gave 
them leave to ravage Burgundy. 

Cowardice so unbecoming an emperor excited 
the contempt of all minds, whether French, Italians, 
or Germans, and Charles the Fat was deposed at 
the diet of Tribur (887). He died soon after of 
poverty and grief (888). The empire of Charle- 
magne, after having been successively weakened 
by his son, divided amongst his grandsons, and 
left a prey to barbarians, was at last made into 
seven kingdoms: 1, the kingdom of Germany, 
under Arnulf of Carinthia, a natural son of Carlo- 
man of Bavaria and nephew of Charles the Fat; 
2, the kingdom of France, under Eudes, Duke of 
France and Count of Paris; 3, the kingdom of 
Italy, under Guy, Duke of Spoleto, whose rival 
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was Berenger, Duke of Friuli; 4, the kingdom 
of Provence, or Cisjuran Burgundy, under Louis 
the Blind, a son of Boson; 5, the kingdom of 
Transjuran Burgundy, under Rudolph Welf; 6, 
the kingdom of Lorraine, under Zwentibold, a 
natural son of Arnulf; 7, the kingdom of 
Navarre, under Fortunus the Monk. 

These kingdoms were subdivided into a vail 
titude of almost independent, fiefs The . feudal 
system replaced the unity of the empire. 


Sec. 2. Feudalism in Europe. 


ORIGIN OF FEUDALISM.—Kings and barbarian 
chiefs, on settling within the Roman Empire, divid- 
ed their territory mto freeholds exempt from dues. 
They were more generous in rewarding their re- 
tainers or followers than formerly in Germany. 
Then a war-horse or a piece of armor was the re- 
compense of fidelity and courage; but now lands 
were given them, at first called benefices, but after 
the ninth century known as fiefs, or fees. ‘These 
grants were revocable at will, and imposed mili- 
‘tary service and dues in kind or in money upon 
the holder ; but the lords who had received bene- 
fices endeavored to secure perpetual ownership 
. in them, free from military service or other dues, 

This assumption of independence on the part of 
the principal chiefs was begun under the last Mero- 
vingians, but was only consummated under the fee- 
ble and improvident successors of Charlemagne. 
Charles the Bald favored it by the edict of Mersen, 
near Aix-la-Chapelle (847), and it was completely 
assured by the famous edict of Kiersy-sur-Oise (877) 
The edict of Mersen authorized freeholders, who 
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until then had been subject directly to the crown, to 
choose protectors able to defend them during the 
anarchy caused by civil war and the invasions of the 
Normans. ‘The freeholders commended themselves 
to the most powerful lords—that is, put themselves 
in their service in exchange for protection. This 
usage (72 commendam) transformed nearly all the 
freeholds into real fiefs, or estates held of superiors 
on condition of military service. In the assembly of 
Kiersy-sur-Oise Charles the Bald went still further. 
To secure the assistance of the barons in his: ap- 
proaching expedition into Italy, he was imprudent 
enough to grant them the hereditary ownership not 
only of the fiefs, but also of the government and 
public functions, which until then they had held 
simply as temporary commissions. This authorized 
all the usurpations of the barons, and rendered them 
at once great proprietors and sovereigns at the ex- 
pense of the crown. In their domains they assumed 
all the prerogatives of sovereignty, such as making 
war, administering justice, coining money, levying 
imposts, and, in fact, they enjoyed all the rights 
that in our days belong exclusively to the ‘govern- 
ment. 

This accounts for the utter insignificance of the 
last Carlovingians, who had no attendants, authority, 
or estate outside the little county of Laon. The 
entire kingdom was divided into fiefs, each fief form- 
ing a petty state, governed by its lord, who was 
master both of the soil and the inhabitants. 

Homaan, Feary, AND InvestrtuRE.—The feu- 
dal contract, which of its nature was free and per- 
sonal, was not supposed to exist until after the per- 
formance of three ceremonies, homage, fealty, and 
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investiture. First the.vassal paid homage—that is, 
he declared himself to be his lord’s man (homme) in 
return for the land which he received. Homage was 
liege or simple. Liege homage was paid by kneeling 
unarmed and without spurs, and at the same time 
placing the hands within the lord’s while repeating 
the customary formula. The lege man was bound 
_ to render his lord personal military service. In simple 
homage the vassal had only to remain standing while 
the chancellor pronounced the formula, to which he 
signified his assent. A kiss ordinarily closed the 
ceremony. ‘The vassal then pledged his fealty by 
laying his hand upon the Gospels and taking an oath 
faithfully to discharge all his duties. Finally, his 
lord, who was now his suzerain, gave him the inyes- 
titure by handing him a branch of a tree, a clod of 
earth, or anything which might attest that he en- 
tered on the possession of his fief. The lord had the 
absolute ownership of the land, and was said to hold 
it in fee simple; the vassal had only a conditional 
right, and was said to hold a limited fee. 

FEupDAL Rieuts.—The lord, being sovereign of his 
domain, required of his vassals military service, and 
cited them before his tribunal to administer justice and 
to collect various imposts, paid sometimes in money, 
but oftener in kind. These rights were doubtless of 
great extent, but they were not arbitrary. The vas- 
sal was bound only to such as custom had estab- 
lished and which he had freely accepted. Even 
when he had to furnish extraordinary subsidies it 
was only in foreseen cases that had been provided 
for in advance ; for example, when the suzerain be- 
came prisoner of war, gave his daughter in marriage, 


knighted his son, or set out for the Holy Land.-~ 
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And it is just to add that feudal dues were light, 
and that many were paid by a simple expression ot 
good-humor and of gayety. Sometimes an ege was 
brought in great state, bound to a wagon drawn by 
four oxen; at other times the obligation was dis- 
charged by a hatful of flowers, a song, a dance, or a 
harlequin costume. The state, which now exercises 
aul the feudal rights of .suzerainty, is not so accom- 
modating with its taxpayers, 

THE FrupAL Castix.—The lord’s dwelling was a 
strong castle in the centre of his domains, sometimes 
on an eminence, but more often on the side of a 
hill. It was less a palace than a fortress, surrounded 
by a ditch or moat filled with water and flanked 
with massive towers, communicating with one an- 
other by means of the wall forming the ramparts. 
In the interior stood the donjon, or keep, which over- 
looked the other towers and the surrounding places. 
Posted upon the platform, the signal-man sounded 
the alarm with the bell or horn. Immediately the 
villeins, or tenants, scattered throughout the villages 
of the fief hastened to the fortress for refuge, and 
access was then cut off by raising the drawbridge 
and lowering the heavy iron porteullis. As the enemy 
approached the moats, a shower of darts was dis- 
charged upon him either through the loopholes that 
pierced the walls or from the summit of the towers, 
where the defenders sheltered themselves behind the 
battlements. If the enemy succeeded in reaching 
the foot of the ramparts, hot water and all kinds of 
projectiles were cast upon them from the machico- 
lations, which were a projection of the parapet wall 
supported by corbels or brackets, and having aper- 
tures on the lower side. But if he gained the first 
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enclosure the defenders entrenched themselves in the 
keep ; if they could not hold this, their last resource 
was to escape by the immense underground tunnels 
which extended afar into the plain or the forest. 

When a traveller presented himself at the castle 
gate the drawbridge was lowered for him, and he 
was received and entertained with the most generous 
hospitality. In the evening they gathered around 
the wayfarer in the great hall to hear the news of 
distant lands. If he was a pilgrim he might add 
pious tales; and if a bard, he sang the lofty exploits 
of Charlemagne and his paladins. 

FreupaAL Hriprarcuy.—It sometimes happened 
that the lord, safe behind the battlemented walls of 
his castle, thought himself independent of all but 
God and his sword. But the hierarchy, or gradation 
of dignities, became more regular as the feudal 
system was better developed. Highest of all was the 
king, who was suzerain of all the fiefs of his king- 
dom; then came dukes, marquises or counts of 
the frontier (mark, marches), counts or earls, vis- 
counts, barons or strong men, finally knights, who 
were divided into three distinct classes. The knights- 
banneret could carry a square banner and have fifty 
followers, with a particular war-cry. The knights 
of the hauberk, holders of an estate in fee-simple, — 
served in person with two or three pages, and wore a 
hauberk, which was a shirt of woven steel rings de- 
scending to the middle of the body. The knights- 
bachelor had no following, and bore a pennant or 
banner terminating in two points. 

Besides the feudal hierarchy there were the classes 
of commoners, comprising burgesses, or citizens, who 
dwelt in cities and lived by their industry ; villeins, 
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or peasants, who cultivated the lands of their lord 
and were required to pay only a fixed rent ; finally, 
the serfs, who were taxable, and forced to labor in the 
service of their lord, but could be neither sold nor 
torn from their home and family. The Christian 
religion had thus won them rights unknown to the 
ee es of antiquity, who were absolutely at the mercy 
of their masters’ caprice. 

The Church did not escape the encroachments of 
feudalism. The greater part of her domains were 
transformed into fiefs. ‘The bishops and abbots be- 
came suzerains, dukes, counts, or barons, having in 
their service vassals bound to all the duties resulting 
from homage. It often happened that the parish 
priests surrendered their perquisites as dues of a 
fief. 

PRINcIPAL Fiers or Evrorr.—In the tenth cen- 
tury there were in France seven principal leading 
fiefs, conferring on their possessors the title of grand 
feudatories, peers, or immediate vassals of the king: 
1, the duchy of France ; 2, the duchy of Normandy ; 
3, the duchy of Burgundy; 4, the duchy of Aqui- 
taine ; 5, the county of Toulouse ; 6, the county of 
Flanders ; 7, the county of Vermandois. Each of 
these principal fiefs comprised a great number of 
secondary fiefs, the holders of which were known as 
rear vassals, or Vavassors. 

The duke of France having become king in 987, 


there remained but six lay peers. Later six ecclesi- 


astical peers were created. 


Feudalism, established in France in the ninth ard. 


tenth centuries, was afterwards introduced by the 
Normans into Southern Italy and into England, and 


by the Crusaders into all their conquests in the East,. 
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Germany became feudal at the same time as France, 
and counted among her most powerful lords the 
dukes of Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, Bavaria, Lor- 
raine, the count palatine, and the margraves of 
Brandenburg, Misnia, and Carinthia. In Italy were 
the duchies of Friuli and of Spoleto, the marquis- 
ates of Ivrea, Tuscany, and Camerinoy and the 
county-of Tusculum, near Rome. Feudalism was 
never perfectly developed in Spain, Portugal, and 
the states of Northern Europe. 


Sec. 3. The last Carlovingians (888-987) and the 
first three Capetian Kings (987-1060). 


RIvaALRY or THE DUKES OF FRANCE AND THE 
LAST CARLOVINGIANS.—After the deposition of 
Charles the Fat the title of king was gives to Eudes, 
count of Paris and duke of France, who had so glo- 


. . viously and successfully defended the capital. His 


father, Robert the Strong, had already distinguished 
himself against the Normans. 

Eudes (888-898), having directed all his efforts 
against the Normans, found himself unable to with- 
stand the strong party who sustained the rights of 
Charles the Simple, son of Louis the Stammerer ; 
for the sake of peace he ceded one-half of his estates 
to his rival (896). Charles, soon becoming sole king, 
displayed neither courage nor ability against the 
Norman pirates. By the treaty of Saint-Clair-sur- 
Epte (911) he ceded to their chief, Rollo, that part 
of Neustria called, after them, Normandy. <A king 
so feeble-minded befcre the enemy could not fail to 
be the plaything of his ministers and the victim of 
a turbulent nobility. Robert, duke of France and 
brother of Eudes, assumed the title of king, and lost 
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his life in a battle against his sovereign under the 
walls of Soissons. His son, Hugh the Great, who 
commanded under him, utterly defeated the royal 
army (923). The new duke of France, spurning the 
crown, gave it to his brother-in-law, Raoul, duke of 
Burgundy, who spent his reign (923-936) in warring 
with the Hungarians or the rebel lords. 

Charles the Simple, made prisoner by the count of 
Vermandois, died in the castle of Péronne (929). His 
son, who had fled to England, was recalled and pro- 
claimed king under the name of Louis IV., d’ Outre- 
mer (**from beyond the sea”) (936-954). He boldly 
attempted the conquest of Vermandois and Norman- 
dy, but Hugh the Great, to whom he was indebted | 
for the crown, foiled his plans, kept him prisoner, 
and took from him even the county of Laon. Not 
till after a solemn sentence of excommunication did 
the rebel consent to free the unfortunate monarch and 
to restore his only remaining domain. Owing to the 
support of the duke of France, Lothaire (954-986), 
the son of Louis, inherited the crown. The duke 
himself soon died and left his inheritance to his son, 
Hugh Capet. The new king had won the respect of 
the lords, and resolved to conquer Lorraine, which has 
for so long been a disputed territory between France 
and Germany. He marched upon Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where he came near surprising the Emperor Otho II. 
at the table. The latter, in return, advanced to the 
heights of Montmartre, which overlook Paris, and 
struck fear into the hearts of its citizens by making 
his entire army sing an Alleluia (980). Peace being 
established between the two sovereigns, Lothaire set 
himself to restore the royal authority, when he died 
in the flower of his age. * Louis V., bis only son and 
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successor (986-987), has been called ‘‘ Sluggard ” 
(Fainéant) by some historians, although he had 
some good qualities; however, he did not remain 
long enough upon the throne to win praise or cen- 
sure. He died at the end of afew months, and was 
the last king of the Carlovingian dynasty, which 
had occupied the throne two hundred and thirty-five 
years. 

ACCESSION OF THE CAPETIANS; HuGH CAPET 
(987-996).—At the death of Louis V., Hugh Capet, 
duke of France, was unanimously elected king in the 
assembly of Senlis. Thus feudalism triumphed in 
haying its most powerful representative seated on the 
throne. Charles of Lorraine, the uncle of Louis V., 
having asserted his rights with arms in hand, was 
imprisoned and condemned to end his days in the cas- 
tle of Orleans. It was not so easy to overcome the 
great lords, who, although willing to accord Hugh 
Capet the pre-eminence, were unwilling to acknow- 
ledge his: right to give them orders. Consequently 
he exercised full authority only in those domains 
which he held as duke of France. South of the 
Loire he was not obeyed. His policy led him to re- 
nounce his authority over the ecclesiastical benefices, 
and by this example to the other lords he won the 
support of the clergy. To make the succession to 
the throne surer and more peaceable than if it were 
left to be decided after his death by election, he had 
his son Robert crowned during his own lifetime. 
His first successors did the same, and thenceforth 
the hereditary transmission of the crown to the eldest 
son was sanctioned, not by an express law but by a 
usage which, finally becoming a fundamental law of 

the state, saved France many revolutions, 
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Roser (996-1031).—Robert distinguished himself 
by his piety and domestic virtues. When he was ex- 
communicated for his marriage with his relative, 
Bertha, he separated from her and espoused Con- 
stance, a daughter of the count of Toulouse. This 
intriguing woman twice incited her sons to revolt 
against their father. But Robert easily induced them 
to return to their duty. At the death of his uncle 
Henry he took possession of the duchy of Burgundy ; 
but his love of peace led him to refuse the crown of 
Italy and of Lorraine. 

Henry I. (1031-1060) ; Trucz or Gop.—Henry I. 
was hardly seated on the throne when he had to 
march against his brother Robert, instigated to 
revolt by the queen-mother, Constance. He made a 
generous use of his victory by pardoning his brother, 
and even bestowing upon him the investiture of the 
duchy of Burgundy. During his reign France was 
desolated by a horrible famine, which lasted three 
years (1031-1033). Another scourge not less disas- 
trous was the violence and rapine of the barons, con- 
stantly in arms against each other. To remedy this 
evil the Truce of God (1041) was adopted through- 
out the continent of Europe. This was a solemn 
compact in the name of God to remain at peace dur- 
ing Advent, Lent, the octave of the principal feasts, 
and on the days consecrated to the great mysteries of 
religion—that is, from Wednesday evening of every 
week till the Monday morning following; so that 
during these times there was no war, whatever the 
rank of the combatants or the cause of their quarrel. 
As there were lords bold enough to defy the thunders 
of the Church, the Church armed all the faithful 
against them. In every diocese clerks and laymen 
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formed confraternities, wherein they bound them- 
selves by oath to fight to the death for the obser- 
vance of the Truce of God. Thenceforth there was 
no one so mighty as to think he might break the 
truce unpunished. The year before his death Henry 
I. had the eldest of the two sons borne him by 
Anne of Russia solemnly crowned at Rheims. 
Philip I., during his long reign, remained an in- 
_ different spectator both of the struggle between 
the priesthood and the empire, and of the glorious 
exploits by which some of his subjects founded king- 
doms in the south of Italy, in England, Spain, and 
Palestine. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE INVASIONS OF THE NINTH AND TENTH 
CENTURIES. 


The fall of the Carlovingian Empire, like that of the Roman 
coincides with the barbarian invasions. Christian Europe 
is attacked on the south by the Arabs, on the east by the 
Hungarians, on the north and west by the Normans, who 
make several permanent settlements in Russia, England 
and in a French province called, after them, Normandy ; 
and this last sends out the conquerors of England and of 
the two Sicilies. z 


Sec. 1. Invasions of the Saracens and Hungarians ; 
the Saracens in Italy and in France. 


The Saracens, masters of Spain and of the African 
coast, had easily got possession of Corsica, Sardinia, 
and the other islands of the Mediterranean, which 
became so many retreats, whence they carried fire and 
sword to the neighboring coasts. From Sicily they 
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invaded Southern Italy, which, because of the dissen- 
sions of the Greeks and Lombards, fell almost com- 
pletely into their hands. The rich monastery of 
Monte Cassino was reduced to ashes, and the Romans 
themselves were unable to defend the basilicas of the 
apostles Peter and Paul from pillage. Again was a 
pope to be the liberator of Italy. Leo IV. gave an 
example of heroism. He put chains across the Tiber 
to interrupt its navigation, and walled in the Vati- 
can quarter, since then called the Leonine City 
(855). His zeal was ably seconded by the Emperor 
Louis II., the son of Lothaire. All Italians were 
summoned to the defence of their country. The 
infidels, worsted in several encounters, and at last 
driven to their entrenched camp on the Garigliano 
(916), lost all their conquests on the Peninsula. | 

Their dominion lasted longer in the south of 
France., In the year 841 they had made themselves 
masters of the mouths of the Rhone. After sacking 
the cities of Arles and Marseilles they took up a 
strong position at Fraxinet, whence they extended 
their ravages throughout Provence, Dauphiny, and 
the neighboring territories (888-972). 

Holding the passes of the Alps, they cut off com- 
munication between France and Italy, and captured 
many pilgrims on their way to Rome. The abbot of 
Cluny fefl into the hands of these brigands, and re- 
covered his liberty only by delivering up all the trea- 
sures of his monastery. Indignation was general, 
and the lords of the country, till then divided, agreed 
to make common cause under the leadership of Wil- 
‘liam, viscount of Marseilles, who won the glorious 
title of ‘‘ Father of his Country ” by clearing Fraxi- 
ret and the Provengal coasts of the Saracens (972), 
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INCURSIONS OF THE HUNGARIANS INTO ITALy, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY.—The Hungarians, or Ma- 
gyars, came from the Ural towards the close of the 
ninth century, and settled with their chief, Arpad, in 
the valley between the Theiss and the Danube. This 
country, called from them Hungary, was then inha- 
bited by a small number of the Avari. The two 
peoples, being of the same origin, easily blended. 
Arnulf, king of Germany, imprudently asked the 
assistance of these Asiatic hordes in his war with 
the Moravians, whose power seemed to menace the 
Germans. <A single campaign sufficed the Hunga- 
rians to destroy the Moravian empire. So easy a 
triumph emboldened them to cross the Alps and 
pillage Italy. They met no obstacle, owing to the 
rivalry of the princes, and advanced to the south of 
the Peninsula, leaving ruin and desolation behind. 
Soon afterwards they ascended the Danube and fell 
‘upon France, committing such excesses that their 
common name, ogres, came to mean monsters of 
cruelty. Their ravaging bands were planning to rob 
Cordova of the treasures of the caliphs when they 
were checked and beaten in Aquitaine by Raymond, 
count of Toulouse (925). Germany had still more 
to suffer than France. The irruptions of the Hun- 
garians continued until their disastrous defeat near 
Augsburg (955). Nothing but Christianity was 
able to tame their savage nature. Their chief, Vaic, 
having been baptized under the name of Stephen, 
succeeded, by his great zeal, in converting all his 
people. The Sovereign Pontiff, as a mark of grati- 
tude, sent him (1000) a crown with the title of, 
‘apostolic king,” which the emperors of Austria 
still retain. St. Stephen, successful in all his un- 
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dertakings, conquered Transylvania and subdued the 
Slavs and Bulgarians. Hungary, which had so long 
been the retreat of barbarians, was thenceforth the 
bulwark of Christendom. 


Sec. 2. Invasions of the Normans in Russia, Eng- 
land, and the Carlovingian Empire; Jollo and 
Normandy (911). 


ORIGIN OF THE NorMANS.—The Normans, or 
Northmen, inhabited the country known by the an- 
cients as Scandinavia, and now comprising the king- 
doms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. LEither 
because they were too crowded on their barren soil 
or were harassed by intestine struggles, they yearly 
set out in frail barks, which they called their sail- 
horses, to seek new homes. Being fearless seamen, 
they delighted to brave the fury of the winds and 
waves. ‘*The storm,” they sang, “‘is at our beck ; 
it sweeps us whither we wish to go.” The worship 
of Odin fostered their warlike and venturesome 
spirit. The war-god prepared fights and feasts with- 
out end for his braves, which, after their death in 
glorious battle, they were to enjoy in his abode, called 
Walhalla ; but for cowards was only the table of 
Hunger in the house of Torment. Such a prospect, 
joined to the restless enterprise of the Northmen and 
their propensity for plunder, led them for more than 
a century to infest all the countries bordering on 
the Baltic and the Atlantic. . 

- RURIK FOUNDS THE RusstAN Monarcuy (862) ; 
St. Vuiaprmir (973-1015).—The Northmen, long 
known by their ravages on the eastern coast of the 
Baltic, at length found an opportunity to make a 
lasting settlement. One of their chiefs, Rurik, hay- 
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ing aided the inhabitants of Novgorod, became mas- 
ter of the city, with the title of grand duke (862). 
He is looked upon as the true founder of the Russian 
monarchy. His son, Igor, annexed the city of Kief 
to his dominions, which he extended from the Baltic 
to the North Sea. Already the Russians, sailing 
' down the Dnieper in their light barks, had reached 
the walls of Constantinople, and under Vladimir the 
Great, the grandson of Igor, threatened the capital 
of the East. To induce him to retreat, the Princess 
Anna, sister of the emperors Basil and Constantine, 
was given him in marriage, on condition that he 
would embrace the Christian religion. Enlightened 
by the lessons and virtues of his consort, he and a 
great number of his subjects asked to be baptized 
(988). They then burnt all the idols except the 
principal one, which they fastened to the tail of a 
horse that was beaten and driven into the Dnieper. 
Next day the Russians waded waist-deep into the 
stream, and priests ranged along the shore adminis- 
tered baptism. henceforth religion began to work 
a change in the manners of this barbarous race. 
Vladimir himself, fierce and cruel as he was at first, 
became so compassionate to the poor and sick that 
he anxiously sought them out by his servants laden 
with provisions of all kinds. Having seen in the 
Gospel the blessing promised to the merciful, he 
abolished capital punishment; but crime increased 
so rapidly that he was soon obliged to re-establish a 
punishment necessary to the peace and safety of - 
society. Jaroslav or Yaroslaf I., a son of St. Vladi- . 
mir, gave his subjects a code of wise laws under the 
name of ‘‘ Russian Truths.” There were thenceforth 
in Russia three distinct classes : the boyards or no- 
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bles, the commoners, and the serfs. Jaroslav, having 
inherited his father’s zeal for the Catholic religion, 
reigned happily, and piaced his three daughters on 
the thrones of France, Hungary, and Norway. 

INVASION OF THE POLAR REGIONS AND oF ENG- 
LAND; ALFRED THE GREAT (871-900).—The North- 
men had pushed westward also through the polar re- 
gions to North America. After taking the Faroe 
Islands and Iceland they discovered Greenland, New- 
foundland, and, it is believed, the continent of the 
New World. Having overrun a good part of Ire- 
land and the islands around England, they landed in 
the latter country towards the year 830. Egbert, 
King of Wessex, had just extended his sway over the 
other kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy (827). 
This prince, reared in the court and amid the armies 
of Charlemagne, easily kept the Danish pirates at 
bay, but after his death they unceasingly renewed 
their descents and ravages, and ended by settling at 
the north of the Heptarchy in the three kingdoms of 
the Angles. 

Alfred the Great, the grandson of Egbert, ascend- 
ed the throne at the age of twenty-two, and succeed- 
ed at once in expelling the Danes from his four 
paternal kingdoms. This able and courageous prince 
possessed a wide learning, acquired in study and on 
his journeys to Rome and France. Either because he 
was unable to conceal his dislike for the coarse man- 
ners of his subjects, or because he had worn out their 
courage in his repeated encounters, he was soon with- 
out followers, and had to seek refuge in a desert 
island in Somersetshire. 

A poor woodcutter received the fugitive king in 
his hut. Here he remained unrecognized by his 
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enemies, and was obliged to give himself to heavy 
toil. He found consolation in religion, and the 
eruelties of his enemies soon furnished him the 
means of reascending the throne. ‘The Danes, rayag- 
ing the country with fire and sword, had at last 
aroused the Anglo-Saxons. Alfred secretly quitted 
his retreat, and summoned his warriors by sending 
them an arrow and a naked sword. They assembled 
at Egbert’s Stone in the seventh week after Easter. 
Hard by was the Danish camp, whither Alfred re- 
paired disguised as a harper, and while amusing the 
enemy ascertained their position and resources. On 
returning he headed his army, fell upon the Danes, 
cut them to pieces, and compelled their chief, Guth- 
run, to receive baptism and to evacuate the country 
south of the Thames (878). 

Alfred governed wisely and vigorously. To defend 
his kingdom against the Danes he built fortresses 
and equipped a fleet, which enabled him to repulse 
the attacks of Hasting, the most powerful chief of 
the pirates. England was divided into shires, or 
counties, which were subdivided into hundreds, and 
the hundreds into tithings consisting of ten free- 
holders and their families. The ten freeholders were 
responsible for offences committed within their juris- 
diction, and decided the cases that occurred in their 
community ; those of the communities were judged 
by an assembly of twelve freeholders elected from the 
hundred ; hence the origin, it is thought, of the Eng- 
lish jury. Above the assembly of the hundred was - 
that of the shire, or county, which sat twice a year 
and was presided over by the ealdorman, or earl, as- 
sisted by the bishop. A sheriff (shire-reeye), named 
by the king, protected the interests of the shire and 
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_ collected fines. The great national council, called the 


Witenagemot (council of the wise), was composed at 


_ first of all the freemen, and afterwards of the thanes, 


~ or most powerful lords. 


Supreme in the hierarchy was the king, whose 
crown was both elective and hereditary in the samg 
family, and whose power was limited by the Wittena- 
gemot. 

Alfred the Great compiled in one code all the ordi- 
nances of his predecessors, and inflicted the penalty 
of retaliation on dishonest judges. . A chronicler 
records that in the space of a year nearly forty 
magistrates were exccuted for passing irregular sen- 
tences. ‘Theft became so rare that, the king having 
hung up his most valuable jewels on the highway, no 
one dared to lay hands upon them. While inspiring 
his subjects with salutary fear, Alfred labored to 
diffuse religious instruction and the love of litera- 
ture among them. Many learned men were invited 
to his court, and he himself was justly esteemed one 
of the most accomplished scholars of his age. He 
translated from Latin into Anglo-Saxon the Lcclesi- 
astical History of the Venerable Bede, the treatise on 
the Consolation of Philosophy by Boéthius, and the 
Pastoral of St. Gregory the Great, a copy of which 
he sent to each cathedral. To this prince is attri- 
buted the foundation of the famous university of 
Oxford. 

PERIOD OF GtLoRY (900-978), FOLLOWED BY Dis- 
ASTERS UNDER ETHELRED II. (978-1016).—Edward 
I., surnamed the Elder, continuing the glorious work 
of his father, increased his territory at the expense 
of the Danes. His son Athelstan (924-940) com- 
pleted the conquest of the three kingdoms of the 
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Angles by defeating Anlaf, who had brought an 
army of Danes or Ostmen from Ireland, and had been 
joined by a great number of Welsh and Scots. This 
bloody and decisive victory was won at Brunanburgh, 
and is known in the Saxon ballads as ‘‘ the day of 
the great combat.” ‘The Welsh and the Scots, who 
had made an alliance with the Danes, submitted to 
the conqueror. Athelstan by his wisdom and piety 
united all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy under his 
sway ; he is said to have been the first to assume the 
title of <‘king of England.” His renown spread 
over the continent, and his three daughters espoused 
Otho I., Charles the Simple, and Hugh the Great, 
Duke of France. The reign of his nephew Edgar 
was equally glorious and prosperous, owing to the 
influence of St. Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
but the accession of Ethelred II., son of Edgar, ush- 
ered in many calamities. 

The Danes reappeared in greater number than be- 
fore. Instead of opposing them, Ethelred purchased 
their withdrawal for £10,000, which only lured them 
back again. The tax called the danegelt (Dane-gold) 
thenceforth weighed on the English and offered a 
constant inducement to the barbarians. Ethelred 
thought by the use of perfidy to end the evils that 
were charged to his cowardice. By his orders all the 
Danes of his kingdom were massacred on St. Brice’s 
day (November 13, 1002). They did not spare even 
the sister of Sweyn, king of Denmark, a convert to 
the true faith; all her children were slaughtered 
before her eyes, and she died exclaiming: ‘God 
will punish you, and my brother will avenge me.” 

Sweyn, burning with vengeance, soon landed on 
the English coast at the head of a numerous army. 
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_ To stimulate the ardor of his soldiers he unfurled his 
standard of white silk, on which was embroidered a 
crow, a national emblem of ill-omen. Three of 

_ Sweyn’s sisters had made the banner during the 
night, and they had accompanied their work with 
dreadful imprecations. The vengeance was what 
might have been looked for from the Danish pirates ; 
pillage, burnings, and massacres covered England 
with blood and ruins. St. Elphege, archbishop of 
Canterbury, having refused to deliver up the trea- 
sures of his church and of the poor, was led before 
their chiefs in the midst of adrunkenorgy. ‘* Gold, 
bishop !” they cried ; “‘ give us gold, or we shall slay 
you.” ‘*I have none to offer,” replied the coura- 
geous prelate, “‘but the gold of the Gospel.” At 
these words the drunken ruffians felled him with 
blows and struck off his head. The cowardly 
Ethelred, instead of defending his subjects, tried to 
ransom them by paying the Danes to depart; but 
Sweyn, having laid waste the country, undertook its 
conquest. The king of England was compelled to 
flee to Normandy (1013) to Duke Richard II., whose 
sister Emma he had married. He was recalled by 
his subjects, and at his death (1016) left all his 
rights to his eldest son, Edmund Ironside. Canute 
the Great, who had succeeded to the inheritance of 
his father, Sweyn (1014), was compelled to cede half 
of the Heptarchy to the brave Edmund; but the 
death of his rival soon left him sole ruler of Eng- 
land (1017). 

DantsH Dominion (1017-1042); CANUTE THE 
GREAT (1017-1035).—Canute the Great merited his 
surname by his piety, wisdom, and power. After his 
conversion he bitterly deplored the cruelties which he 
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and his father had perpetrated in the struggle against 
the Anglo-Saxons ; he built churches and monaster- 
_ies on all the battle-fields where the blood of the two 
nations had flowed. To cement the union of victors 
and vanquished he married Emma, the widow of 
Ethelred II.; he restored the ancient laws and sup- 
pressed all the privileges of the Danes. So great was 
his popularity that wherever he went the people ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ May the blessing of the Lord be upon 
Canute, King of the English!” This prince had at 
one time the crowns of England, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, so that he was called ‘‘ Emperor of the 
North.” His humility equalled his power ; in a fa- 
mous pilgrimage to Rome he was seen walking in the 
streets with a wallet and staff. An admirable letter 
addressed to his subjects informed them of his vow to 
observe justice and piety. He concluded by urging 
them to be regular in the payment of Peter’s pence. 
This was a tax, which he had established for the bene- 
fit of the Holy See, of a farthing on every hearth in 
his kmgdom. One day, as Canute was walking on the 
sea-shore near Southampton, one of his courtiers re- 
marked that earth and sea obeyed the king’s behest. 
The king, seating himself on the strand, commanded 
the waves to withdraw and respect the sovereign of 
six kingdoms; but the tide, continuing to rise, 
threatened to submerge him. Then, retreating, he 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Behold how the sea obeys me! Know, 
then, that the King of heaven alone has the right to 
say to the waves, ‘Thus far, and no farther.’?” Pro- - 
foundly impressed with this thought, he had no 
sooner returned to Winchester than he took the 
crown from his head and set it on the great crucifix 
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‘of the cathedral, nor would he again wear it from 
that day, even during public ceremonies. 

This good king’s sons—Harold Harefoot (1035- 
1040) and Hardicanute (1038-1042)—showed them- 
selves unworthy of the throne. The Anglo-Saxons, 
again oppressed by the Danes, recalled Ethelred’s 
son, Edward, who was living in exile in Normandy. 

INCURSIONS AND Principat Posts oF THE Nor- 
MANS IN THE CARLOVINGIAN Emprre.—In the begin- . 
ning of the ninth century the Normans had made but 
flying descents upon the coasts of the Carlovingian Em- 
pire. Landing suddenly in an ill-defended country, 
they would load their ships with booty and set sail at 
once. The inefficiency of Louis the Débonnaire and 
his sons rendered the pirates the bolder, and they took 
up their posts at the mouths of the rivers. Usually 
this post was established on an island, like Walche- 
ren at the mouth of the Scheldt and Meuse, Noir- 
moutiers at the mouth of the Loire, or Oissel on the 
Seine, near Rouen. The Normans of Walcheren 
ravaged all the country as far as the Rhine, and 
burned Aix-la-Chapelle. King Arnulf put an end 
to their depredations by the great victory of Louvain | 
(891). 

In the west of France the dominion of the pirates 
was still more lasting and calamitous. Landing in 
830 on the island of Her, they burnt a monastery of 
Benedictines. Whilst they extended their ravages on 
both sides of the Loire, other marauders posted at 
Oissel sacked the city of Rouen. One of their most 
famous chiefs, Ragnar Lodbrog, boldly ascended the 
Seine to Paris (845). He gave up the city to fire 
and bloodshed before the very eyes of Charles the 
Bald, who entrenched himself in the abbey of St. 
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Denis. ‘The weak monarch bought the barbarians 
with gold. Sometimes carrying their frail skiffs 
across land from river to river, and sometimes 
mounted on horses they had seized, they scoured the 
country, quick and terrible as lightning. At their 
approach all fled in dismay, bearing afar the relics 
of saints and adding to the litany this invocation : 
«‘From the fury of the Normans, O Lord, deliver 
us!” It was at this time that by the king’s orders 
strongholds were built on the cliffs to serve as places 
of refuge froin the pirates. 

One of the barons, however, boldly opposed them 
in an open campaign, and by his exploits won the re- 
putation of a Machabeus and the honor of being the 
founder of a new dynasty. Robert the Strong had 
received from Charles the Bald, under the title of 
duchy of France, all the country between the Seine 
and the Loire. Victorious in several encounters, he 
thought the time had come to crush the most ter- 
rible of the sea-kings. Hasting, after pillaging 
Nantes, Tours, Aquitaine, and Spain, advanced by 
the Mediterranean to Tuscany, where he took the 
little city of Luna by a stratagem. The ignorant 
barbarian supposed it to be Rome and went no far- 
ther. Returning to France, he passed, with a small 
number of followers, near Brissarthe to the north of 
Angers. Here Robert awaited him. MHasting was 
defeated and sought shelter in a neighboring church ; 
but Robert, imprudently laying aside his armor to take 
repose, was attacked unawares and killed (866). This 
success of the Normans brought fresh ravages upon 
France ; the fairest provinces were changed into de- 
. serts and wild beasts again roamed over the country. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS IN FRANCE; TREA- 
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Vici te? 


“TY or St. CLAIR-SUR-EPTE (911).—The scourge ceased 
only with the final settlement of the N-rmans in 
France. Hasting was baptized and obtained the 
county of Chartres from Charles the Bald, and at 
once closed the Loire against his countrymen. After 
the heroic resistance of Eudes, Duke of France (886), 
the pirates of the Seine no longer dared ascend to 
Paris ; but one of their most formidable chiefs, called 
Rollo, seized Rouen, which he made his rallying 
point. Charles the Simple, thinking it easier to gain 
him over than to oppose him, held a parley with 
him at St. Clair-sur-Epte (911) ; he offered him his 
daughter Gisela in marriage, with a part of Neustria 
for dower, on condition that he would pay homage 
for this duchy, and that he and his Normans would 
embrace the Christian religion. Rollo consented and 
was baptized, under the name of Robert, with nearly 
all his followers. After their conversion the Normans 
were entirely changed in their way of living. The 
laws of the new duke, upheld by those of religion, 
gave the death-blow to rapine and violence among a 
people who till then had lived by murder and rob- 
bery. Under so wise and vigorous a government the 
face of the country was changed, and Normandy be- 
came as flourishing as the rest of France was unfor- 
tunate. This was a new foothold for the Normans, 
whence they sallied forth to the conquest of south- 

ern Italy, England, and the East. 


Sec. 3. Conquests of the French Normans; Fouwnda- 
tion of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies ; William 
the Conqueror in England (1066). 

Tur NorRMANS IN THE CoUNTY OF AVERSA 

(1030) ; Ropert GurscarD, DuKE oF APULIA AND. 
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CALABRIA (1059).—Forty Norman pilgrims, return- 
ing from the Holy Land, were tarrying in the city of 
Salerno when the Saracens arrived to levy the annual 
tribute on the inhabitants. The Normans, indignant 
at the sight of infidels oppressing a Christian people, 
fell upon them suddenly and cut them to pieces (1016). 
The account of this adventure and the display of the 
rich presents made to the conquerors induced many 
Normans to seek their fortunes in the south of Italy. 
The duke of Salerno, desiring to attach them to his 
service, gave one of their chiefs the county of Aversa 
(1030). This incited the cupidity of the Normans, 
who felt themselves able to master a country given 
over to anarchy. The Greeks, who were rulers of” 
Apulia and Calabria, vainly attempted to drive the 
Saracens from Sicily and to extend their dominion © 
_ over the Lombard duchy of Beneventum, as also over 
Naples and the other maritime cities which had been 
erected into republics. 

A reduced nobleman of Cotentin, named Tancred 
of Hauteville, having twelve sons, sent the three 
eldest to seek glory and wealth in southern Italy. 
One of them, called William Iron Arm on account 
of his strength, having enlisted in the service of the 
Greeks, conquered the Saracens in Sicily. The pro- 
mised pay being withheld, William, at the head 
of twelve hundred of his countrymen, risked 
battle with an army of sixty thousand men, and 
routed them near Canne (1042). The result of this 
brilliant victory was the conquest of Apulia. The. 
victor died shortly after, but left brothers worthy cf 
himself : Drogon, Humphrey, Robert Guiscard (the 
Prudent), and Roger. 

Pope Leo IX., having made an alliance with the 
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“emperors of Germany and the East, strove to check 
_ the progress of the Normans. He advanced in per- 


son to Civitella (1053). His troops were put to 


flight and he himself fell into the hands of the Nor- 
mans, who cast themselves at his feet, craving his 
blessing and the honor of being his vassals for all the 
fiefs they had conquered or might conquer in south- 
ern Italy. The pope acquiesced, and, captive as he 
was, became the suzerain of the victors. Robert 
Guiscard, whose courage equalled his ability, effected 
the expulsion of the Greeks from Calabria. Pope 
Nicholas II. consented to confer upon him the title 
of duke of Apulia and Calabria (1059), as also that 
of duke of Sicily, although the island was still held 
by the Saracens. Robert commissioned his youngest 
brother, Roger, to conquer it, while he continued. to 
extend his dominion throughout southern Italy. 
After driving out the Greeks he pursued them to the 
Ionian Islands, and even to Albania. It is said that 
the bold Norman contemplated the conquest of 
the whole Eastern empire. Robert Guiscard had 
already thrice vanquished the emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus when he heard the appeal of St. Gregory 
VII. (1084). The sovereign pontiff, besieged in 
Rome by the Emperor Henry IV., found none 
who could liberate him but the Normans, the vas- 
sals of the Holy See. Robert obeyed in all haste, 


- scattered the Germans, and conducted the venerable 


pontiff to Salerno. He was then at liberty to resume 
his series of successes against the Greeks, in which 
death alone checked him in the island of Cephalonia 
(1085). His youngest son, Roger Bursa, received 
nearly all the inheritance, and nothing was left to 
the eldest, Bohemond, prince of Tarentum, who in- 
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demnified himself by glorious conquests in the East. 
With William, the son and successor of Roger, was 
severed the direct line of Robert Guiscard (1127). 

Tur Kinepom or THE Two SIcrLizs (1139).— 
Roger, the last son of Tancred, commissioned by his 
brother, Robert Guiscard, to take Sicily from the 
Saracens, distinguished himself by prodigies of valor. 
Three hundred knights sufficed him to capture the 
important city of Messina. It is related that, being 
besieged in Trani, he made a sortie against the infi- 
dels, and remained alone on the battle-field, hemmed 
in by a swarm of the enemy, who killed his horse 
under him. His strength equalled his courage, and 
he succeeded in extricating himself, slung the saddle 
across his back, and walking backwards, sword in 
hand, reached the city without leaving any spoil in 
the hands of the miscreants. After a heroic struggle 
of thirty years (1060-1091) Roger was master of 
Sicily, and took the title of ‘‘grand count.” His 
son, Roger II., succeeded him. Having inherited the 
estates of his cousin William (1127), he obtained of 
Pope Innocent II. the confirmation of the title of 
«King of the Two Sicilies,” on condition of acknow- 
ledging the suzerainty of the Holy See (1139). As 
he possessed all the qualifications of his father, he 
was so fortunate as to add to his new kingdom the 
island of Malta, Tunis, Tripoli, and several cities of 
Greece; he ruled the Mediterranean and menaced 
Constantinople. After the less glorious reigns of his 
son and grandson, the Emperor Henry VI., who had. 
married Constance, the daughter of Roger, transferred 
the feudal kingdom of the Two Sicilies to the Ger- 
man dominion of the Hohenstaufens (1189). 

By the close of the eleventh century the French 
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Normans, through their occupation of southern Italy, 
had rendered three important services to Christen- 
dom: they had defended the independence of the 
Holy See against the pretensions of the German em- 
perors; they had driven the Greeks beyond the 
Adriatic ; and they had flung the Mussulmans back 
to the African coast. 

Epwarp THE Conrrssor, King or ENGLAND 
(1042-1066); Harortp, anp Wriiiram, DuKeE or 
NormManpy.—Edward, called the Confessor, or the 
Saint, was the youngest son of Ethelred II., and, 
having ascended the throne of his ancestors, could 
not forget the hospitality of his cousin, the duke of 
Normandy. Gratitude naturally led him to lavish 
favors upon Norman lords. It is a dangerous thing 
for a prince to show a strong leahing towards 
foreigners or foreign manners; this Edward soon 
found out. To be. sure he displayed the most ad- 
mirable virtues and an ardent zeal for the happiness 
of his subjects. He lessened their taxes and sup- 
pressed the danegelt ; he gave fresh vigor to wise 
laws which had seemed dead, and made no war ex- 
cept against MacBeth, king of Scotland, who had 
usurped the throne by assassination. Nevertheless, 
the Anglo-Saxons, partly through patriotism, partly 
through envy, constantly showed their dissatisfaction 
with the monarch’s love of the Normans. Even 
Edward’s father-in-law, Godwin, earl of Kent, who 
was the most powerful of the Saxon nobles, and who 
had pretensions to the throne, actually raised the 
standard of revolt. Banished to the Continent, he 
soon returned to England and drove out all foreign- 
ers. Robert of Jumieges, driven from the primatial 
see of Canterbury, was succeeded by a schismatical 
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prelate. Clergy and courtiers were under Godwin’s 
evil influence. Godwin’s eldest son, Harold, soon 
inherited his power, and at once set himself to over- 
throw Edward’s authority. Edward the Confessor, 
feeling the need of a vigorous hand to hold the reins 
of government, solemnly designated as his successor 
his cousin William, duke of Normandy. But scarce- 
ly had he breathed his last when Harold, aided by 
numerous adherents, had himself proclaimed king 
of England (January, 1066). 

William, originally called the Bastard because he 
was the illegitimate son of Robert the Magnificent, 
or the Devil, had held the duchy of Normandy for 
thirty years. In his youth he had shown sufficient 
spirit to control his rebellious barons and to face 
the king of France. His ambition equalling his 
abilities, he had always aspired to the throne of 
England. Harold the Saxon, who was William’s 
only rival, had bya solemn oath renounced all claims 
to the English throne, and pledged himself to uphold 
the Norman duke’s right of succession. William’s 
vexation was extreme when, by the same courier, he 
learned the news of Edward’s death and of the ac- 
cession of Harold. He at once made known his 
determination to punish the perjury. At his appeal 
a multitude of Normans and of adventurers from 
every land flocked to his standard. Pope Alexander 
II., acknowledging the legitimacy of his claim, sent 
him a blessed standard and placed his expedition 
under the patronage of St. Peter. 

BATTLE oF Hastings (Ocroper, 1066); WILLIAM 
THE ConquERor.—William, sailing from St. Valéry, 
on the Somme, with a fleet of 1,400 vessels and an army 
of 60,000 men, landed at Pevensey, in the county of 
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Sussex. As he set foot on shore he stumbled and fell. 
Perceiving that his companions looked upon this as 
a bad omen, “‘ What is the matter with you ?” said 
he, rising. ‘‘I have just seized this land with both 
hands, and, by the splendor of God, it shall all belong 
to you.” Harold was in another part of the island 
engaged in a struggle with one of his brothers, who 
Was supported by the Norwegians, but he arrived 
soon after, exhausted with fatigue, at the head of his 
victorious army. The Anglo-Saxons fought on foot 
with battle-axes and kept close to their leader; the 
Normans fought on horseback, wielding the lance or 
the sword with equal skill. Besides, the Normans 
had confidence in the justice of their cause against 
an excommunicated enemy, and they had spent the 
night in religious exercises ; while the Anglo-Saxons, 
with their national love of strong drink, were revel- 
ling till the dawn of the day that was to decide the 
fate of their country. William, taking Heaven to 
witness the justice of his cause, had his troops 
blessed by his brother Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and 
then led them against the enemy, intoning the 
famous song of the paladin Roland. This was the 
first time that the Saxons had heard the Normans’ 
terrible war-cry of ‘‘ Ho! Rou ” (Rollo), not unknown 
in Ireland even now by the descendants of those 
same Normans. The Saxons, entrenched behind a 
palisade, opposed an invincible resistance ; but Wil- 
liam, by a simulated flight, drew them into the 
plain and cut them to pieces. So ended one of the 
bloodiest and most decisive battles of the Middle Ages. 
It was fought at Senlac, near the village of Hastings. 
Next day Harold and his two brothers were found 
among the slain. The conqueror at once occupied 
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Doyer to ensure his communication with France, 
and marched to London, where he met no resistance, 
and was crowned king of England in the church of 
Westminster (December 25, 1066). 

NorMAN RoyaLry AND FEUDALISM IN ENGLAND. 
—William, having won a kingdom in a day, could 
ensure its possession only by depriving its inhabitants 
of every means of resistance. To keep the London- 
ers in allegiance he built the strong fortress known 
as the Tower of London. All the kinsmen of Harold 
were vigilantly guarded, but they at last escaped, 
and, profiting by the absence of William in Nor- 
mandy, concocted a great conspiracy. It is said, 
though perhaps without truth, that William’s absence 
was contrived as a temptation. to revolt, which might 
offer a plausible excuse for wholesale confiscation. 
During the religious exercises of Ash Wednesday all 
the Normans were to fall under the blows of the 
Saxons. William hastened back to England and 
ordered the massacres of Oxford and Exeter. But 
the insurrection continued, and Hereward, a Saxon 
thane, assembled a multitude of the rebels on the 
Isle of Ely, north of Cambridge. This was called 
the “Camp of Refuge.” William attacked them 
here, and the Saxons, terribly straitened, appealed 
for aid to the Danes and Scots. William paid the 
Danes to retreat, made the king of Scotland his 
vassal, and destroyed most of the champions of Saxon 
independence. The survivors fled to the depths of 
forests, and under the name of “outlaws” made 
themselves notorious as brigands. 

William the Conqueror as soon as possible hastened 
to make use of the supposed right of the conqueror to 
the goods of the conquered, and confiscated the whole 
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land for his own benefit. After seizing more than 
fourteen hundred estates, which he parcelled among 
his followers, he retained for himself the chief pro- 
prietorship of six hundred baronies, which comprised 
62,500 knights’ fees of one hundred and twenty acres 
each. ‘The register of all the lands, drawn up with 
extreme care, was deposited in the treasury of Win- 
chester Cathedral. The Normans called this register 
the Land Book, or Royal Book, but the Saxons, in 
bitter pleasantry, named it the Book of the Day of 
Judgment, or Doomsday Book, and by this latter name 
it is best known. Feudal rule, military in its regu- 
larity, gave almost absolute authority to the king. 
Besides reviving the ancient taxes, even the danegelt, 
William ordained the curfew (cowvre-feu), which re- 
quired all lights and fires to be extinguished at eight 
o’clock in the evening at the signal given by the cur- 
few-bell. A law was passed which made the inhabi- 
tants of a village or hundred in which a Norman was 
found murdered liable to a fine, unless the murderer 
was produced within eight days, or unless it was proved 
that the murdered man was an Englishman. This 
law was rigorously enforced ; it became known as the 
‘presentment of Englishry.” It was also enacted 
that no language but the Norman—a dialect of 
French—should be employed in the public transac- 
tions. This was intended to destroy the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. William’s government had the support of 
the clergy, who had received rich endowments and 
an independent jurisdiction. The celebrated Lan- 
franc, nominated archbishop of Canterbury, intro- 
duced wise reforms into the English Church. This 
was one of the benefits of the Conquest, which be- 
sides put the country in a defensible position against 
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the Danes, and introduced the humanizing influences 
of continental civilization amongst a people who still 
retained many of the barbarous, not to say disgusting 
and brutal, manners of their ancestors. 


CHAPTER III. 
GERMANY AND ITALY. 


From the dismemberment of the Carlovingian Empire till the 
Investitures (888-1073) these two countries are distinct; 
afterwards Germany, taking possession of the empire, sub- 

~ jects the Italians, and even the popes. 


Sec. 1. The-Germanic Kingdom and the Northern 
Races (888-962). 


Tue Last Two CARLOVINGIANS OF GERMANY.— 
While Charles the Fat passed into obscurity, his 
nephew, Arnulf, hailed king of the Eastern Franks 
by all the Germans, received the homage successively 
of the kings Eudes of France, Rudolph and Louis of 
the two Burgundies, and Berenger of Northern Italy. 
He repaid their homage by a brilliant victory over 
the common enemy. Eighty thousand Northmen, 
headed by Sigefried and defended by their ramparts, 
ravaged Lorraine and lower Germany in defiance of 
the feeble successors of Charlemagne. Arnulf seized 
his royal banner and marched to attack them near 
Louvain ; he slew several thousand of the barbarians, 
pursued others, and captured sixteen standards. In 
the East he vainly strove to convert the Wends and 
to subdue the Bohemians and Moravians. Arnulf, 
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incensed at the resistance of Zwentibald, duke of Mo- 
ravia, formed the unfortunate design of leaguing with 
the fierce Magyars, or Hungarians, who had just ap- 
peared in Europe. Zwentibald was defeated and the 
power of the Moravians humbled ; but this advantage 
was dearly paid for by the successors of Arnulf. 
This prince, feeling bound to interfere in the affairs 
of Italy, had himself crowned emperor of the West. 
But hardly had he recrossed the Alps than the 
Italians disowned his authority. Arnulf died soon 
after (899). His son, Louis IV., “The Infant,” 
then seven years old, was at once acknowledged by 
the German lords, ‘‘ because the Frankish kings were 
always chosen from the same race.” Louis was 
acknowledged also by the two Lorraines. His youth 
favored the great lords, who strengthened their own 
authority in the provinces. At this time, too, 
Arpad, khan of the Hungarians, assisted by the 
Bohemians, hanged the last of the Moravian princes, 
marched against Germany, slew the dukes of Bavaria 
and Thuringia, and then with his hordes overran 
western Europe. Meanwhile Louis IV. died during 
his minority (911). 

Etective Kines ; Conrap I. (911-918).—With 
Louis the Infant died the Germanic branch of the 
Carlovingians. The Lorraines fell to the king of 
France, who was Charles the Simple, the only direct 
descendant of Charlemagne. But the Germans pre- 
ferred to elect a king who was bound to themselves. 
Conrad I. had the majority of votes. Then began 
the wars between the king and the great vassals, one 
of whom, Henry of Saxony, signally defeated the 
royal army; the other, Arnulf of Bavaria, called in 
the Hungarians. While fighting the latter Conrad 
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‘was mortally wounded ; then, summoning his brother 
Eberhard, he Sonmeaioned him to bear the royal in- 
signia to his greatest enemy, the duke of Saxony, 
whom alone he judged worthy the choice of the elec- 
tors. Eberhard found Henry at the chase, his falcon 
on his wrist, hence his surname of the ‘‘ Fowler.” 
He was solemnly proclaimed king at Fritzlar by the 
assembly of bishops and lords in presence of the 
people; he was clothed with the royal mantle, the 
diadem placed on his brows, and the sword of the 
_ ancient kings girded about his waist ; Eberhard then 
handed him the sacred lance, and was recompensed 
for his noble generosity by the grant of the duchy of 
Franconia, with the palatinate of the Rhine. Henry 
I. the Fowler thus become the founder of the Saxon 
line, which furnished five sovereigns in 106 years 
(918-1024). 

THE Saxon Famity; HENRY THE FOWLER (918- 
936).—The German lords had just put themselves un- 
der an absolute master. This the dukes of Suabia and 
Bavaria were the first to perceive ; then followed the 
turn of the Lorrainers, whom Henry had easily with- 
drawn from Charles the Simple. Then, turning his 
arms towards the frontiers, he founded the marches of 
Schleswig and compelled the king of the Danes to 
respect the Christian missionaries; the marches of 
Brandenburg and Misnia were founded to oppose the 
northeastern Slavs. These marches were frontier pro- 
vinces, defended at every point with strongholds, 
which soon attracted a sturdy people, who settled 
around the walls and were governed by a marchkio 
(marquis). The Czechs of Bohemia, under Duke 
Wenceslaus, were forced to pay tribute to Henry, who 
had made their country a new marquisate against the 
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terrible Hungarians. These rayagers had imposed 
upon the king of Germany a truce and a tribute of 
seven years. ‘The latter took advantage of the truce to 
summon a tenth of all the Saxons to his standard, to 
exercise his cavalry in tournaments, and to inure his 
soldiers to war, while he at the same time encouraged 
agriculture. The seventh year, instead of the usual 
tribute, he sent to Arpad’s son, Zoltan, a mangy dog 
with ears and tail cut off. At once two Hungarian 
armies invaded Germany. Henry met them at Merse- 
burg, and slew 36,000 upon that decisive day (933). 
The victor repaired the ruins made by the Hunga- 
rians, restored the eastern marquisate founded by 
Charlemagne, and endeavored to consolidate his 
work by securing the election of his son, Otho the 
Great. 

OrHo I., Kina or Guriwany (936).—The new 
sovereign began his reign by the pomp of his coro- 
nation ; the three archbishops of Mayence, Treves, 
and Cologne, the four dukes of Franconia, Suabia, 
Bavaria, and Lorraine—all were there to fulfil hono- 
rary offices held by each one. Otho was ambitious to 
exercise real power over all in his dominions, and 
to have his supremacy acknowledged by neighboring 
countries, with an influence equal to Charlemagne’s. 
He made obedience certain by dispossessing either by 
law or by violence the former incumbents and bestow- 
ing their goods upon his near kinsmen ; by placing 
near each duke a count palatine charged to look out 
for the king’s interests; and by conferring upon 
bishops the temporal jurisdiction of their episcopal 
cities. To enforce the respect of his neighbors he 
avenged the death of St. Wenceslaus of Bohemia 
upon the person of Boleslaus the Cruel, who finally 
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paid homage ; he also.exacted fealty of Harold, king 
of Denmark ; he made himself arbiter of France by 
giving his two daughters in marriage to King Louis 
d’Outremer and the duke of France. To attain an 
influence which might be felt throughout Europe, he 
took an active part in Italian affairs and received the 
imperial crown at Rome. 


Sec. 2. Italy and the Western Empire (888-962) ; 
the Competitors for the Empire; First Italian 
Monarchy (888-924). 


Searcely was Charles the Fat deposed than two 
Italian princes, Guy of Spoleto and Berenger of 
Friuli, both on their mother’s side great-grandsons 
of Charlemagne, disputed the title of king of Jtaly 
and emperor. For a time Berenger prevajled, but he 
was overcome and driven away. His rival was 
crowned emperor by Stephen V. (891), and associ- 
ated with himself his son Lambert, whom he saw 
crowned by Pope Formosus (894) before his own 
death. Soon afterwards followed Arnulf of Ger- 
many, crowned by the same Formosus and opposed 
to Lambert (896). Three years later the imperial 
throne was vacant, at which juncture Berenger reap- 
peared, and received at Pavia the iron crown of Italy, 
which Louis, king of Cis-Juran Burgundy, a grand- 
son on his mother’s side of the Emperor Louis IL., 
disputed. The latter claimant was hailed by the 
powerful as king of Italy, and crowned emperor of | 
the West by Benedict VI. (900). Louis III. did not 
long enjoy his dignity. Berenger took him captive 
and put out his eyes (905). He survived this eruel 
torture more than twenty years, but was of little use 
to the empire. There then remained Berenger, who 
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was engaged in a struggle with the Hungarians and 
the Saracens, but above all with the feudal barons, 
who were less easily overcome than outside enemies, 
This prince enjoyed some intervals of prosperity ; 
being solemnly crowned emperor by John X. (915), 
he accompanied that pope, with all the Italian lords, 
to the Garigliano, where he utterly defeated the 
fierce Saracens, who had. occupied that post for 
thirty years and thought themselves invincible. Ber- 
enger would perhaps have reigned as emperor over 
all Italy, had not the jealous nobles whom he had en- 
riched assassinated him on Christmas night (924). 
Races AND Distinct PRINCIPALITIES OF ITALY. 
—A really national monarchy seemed out of the 
question at that time in Italy. Before the tenth 
century neither the Ostrogoths, Lombards, nor even 
the Frankish Carloyingians had done anything to 
blend the different races of the Peninsula into’ one 
people. On the contrary, each of the conquerors 
had done his best to widen the difference between 
races and provinces. The dukes of Friuli and 
Spoleto, the marquises of Ivrea, of Tuscany, and of 
Camerino, the princes of Beneventum, of Naples, of 
Capua, and of Salerno, cared only to be absolutely 
independent, even of the emperors of the West. The 
‘Greeks of Bari, Tarentum, and the southern coasts 
obeyed none but their catapan. Some parts of the 
western coast and all Sicily belonged to the Saracens. 
A small number of cities, as Pavia, Milan, Pisa, alone 
acknowledged the king of Italy ; Rome and the cities 
of the patrimony of St. Peter paid no obedience to 
the emperor until he had been crowned by the 
sovereign pontiff. Even in these cities, and in 
Rome itself, strongholds were erected in which dwelt 
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tyrants who oppressed: the popes and thrust their 
creatures, their near kinsmen, or their youngest 
children into the chair of St. Peter. 

Providence permitted these trials to show that the 
government of the Church depends, not like others, 
upon the virtues or vices of its representatives ; it 
has also permitted, nay, willed, that the popes should 
in some way enjoy an independence that would en- 
tirely remove them from all mistrust. 

Tue ITALIAN MoNARCHY DURING THE VACANCY 
OF THE EMPIRE (924-962).—To rid themselves of the 
Emperor Berenger the Italian barons had appealed to 
Rudolph IL, king of Trans-Juran Burgundy, who 
helped them against the Hungarians. Having hailed 
him as king of Italy, they regretted their choice, 
and within two years set up Hugh, administrator of 
Cis-Juran Burgundy. It was not long till he was 
more hated than his predecessors. But they could 
not so easily dispose of him. They recalled Rudolph 
and fomented insurrection, but for twenty years 
Hugh ruled Italy with a heavy hand. At last Ber- 
enger, Marquis of Ivrea, whose mother was daughter 
to the Emperor Berenger, succeeded after several 
attempts in winning the agreement of a great num- 
ber of the barons, bishops, and cities in his support. 
Hugh then consented to abdicate the throne, but not 
unconditionally. ‘I have done much evil,” said he 
in the assembly of Milan. ‘‘I no longer merit the 
honor of ruling you; but behold my son Lothaire, of | 
whom you cannot complain.” This unexpected ap- 
peal set aside the claims of Berenger, who was ap- 
pointed tutor of the young king. Lothaire and his 
consort, Adelaide, daughter of Rudolph IT., received 
the iron crown (945). The death of Lothaire five 
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years afterwards raised suspicions of poisoning 
against Berenger I., who, causing himself to be 
proclaimed king, began to ill-treat Adelaide because 
she courageously refused the hand of his son Adalbert. 
Despoiled of her possessions, dragged by horses, shut 
up in a strong castle, this virtuous queen excited the 
sympathy of the Italians and found an avenger in 
Otho the Great, who crossed the Alps to her rescue. 


Sec, 8. The Empire of the West transferred to the 
Kings of Germany (962), 


INTERVENTION OF OTHO THE GREAT IN ITALY 
(954).—Otho aimed to imitate Charlemagne. In- 
deed, there was something analogous in the circum- 
stances of these two princes when crossing the Alps : 
both were already famous, powerful, and respected at 
home; both came as liberators; both were to be 
crowned by the pope emperors of the Romans after 
an interregnum in the Western Empire. In his first 
journey to Rome, Otho, four years a widower, es- 
poused Adelaide, and together they were crowned 
at Pavia. But a formidable opposition broke out in 
the family of Otho, so that after leaving the title of 
king of Italy to Berenger IJ. and his son Adalbert, 
on condition of a slight homage, he made haste back to 
Germany to attack his rebel son Ludolph, his son-in- 
law Conrad, and his brother Henry, who had instigat- 
ed the barons, and called in the Hungarians. Otho 
spent two years in re-establishing his authority in 
Germany. He diminished the power of the great 
vassals, increased the number of the lesser ones, and 
organized a powerful army. Then he marched against 
the Hungarians, whom he encountered August 10 
(955) on the plains of the Lech, near Augsburg. 
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- It is said that one hundred thousand Hungarians 
were left dead on the battle-field. This victory com- 
pleted that of Merseburg. Otho was more fortunate 
than his father. He firmly established the eastern 
“marquisate, known thenceforth as Austria, and 
which the Hungarians refrained from crossing. A 
victory over the Slavs of the Elbe secured his . 
northern frontier. His embassy to the caliph Abd- 
er-Rahman III. softened the lot of the Spanish 
Christians under the Ommiades of Cordova, and 
recalled memories of Charlemagne and Harun-ar- 
Rashid. 

OTHo CROWNED EMPEROR OF THE ROMANS (FEB- 
RUARY 2, 962).—Octavian, the son and successor of 
Count Alberic of Tusculum, and already master of 
Rome with the title of patrician, on the death of 
the venerable Agapetus II. had himself elected pope 
under the name of John XII., being the first pope 
that changed his name on his accession. All of his 
successors have followed his example in this. This 
pope was young, and perhaps on changing his name 
and ‘dignity still retained the thoughts and manners 
of asecular prince. Be this as it may, the internal 
government of Rome was greatly benefited by his 
administration. The pope wished to extend these 
benefits of his administration to all the duchy of 
Rome, to the Pentapolis, and to the exarchate; but 
Berenger II. occupied the two last-named provinces, 
menaced Rome, and oppressed the rest of Italy. 
John invited Otho to Rome to receive the imperial 
crown and to deliver the Holy Church. Lords, 
bishops, and abbots joined their supplications to the 
pope’s. Otho hastened to Milan, where Berenger and 
his son Adalbert were formally deposed.. Then he 
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made his entrance into Rome. The Romans swore 
fidelity to Otho, John XII. promised not to contract 
an alliance with the enemies of the emperor, ‘The 
emperor, for himself and his successors, renounced 
all claim to interfere in the jurisdiction of the Holy 
Roman Church, and solemnly promised to abstain 
from it, ‘‘unless required by him who at the time 
holds the government of the Holy Church.” Otho 
was then crowned emperor, being the first who held 
the title since Berenger Il. (962). Thus was the 
Roman Empire a second time renewed in the West 
after a vacancy of thirty-eight years. From France 
and Italy it passed to Germany, where it existed till 
the opening of the nineteenth century (1806). 
CONFLICT BETWEEN THE POPE AND THE NEW Em- 
PEROR.—No sooner had Otho left Rome than John 
broke his oath and took part with Berenger. The 
emperor immediately returned to Rome and John 
fled. The Romans were forced to take a new oath 
not to acknowledge any pope but such as should hold 
the see at the will of Otho. A council was held at 
Rome, to which John was summoned, but refusing to 
appear, was accused of several crimes, condemned 
and deposed. This proceeding was certainly un- 
canonical and invalid. Otho had Leo VIII. elected 
to the papal chair and again left Rome. John im- 
mediately returned to his see and took vengeance 
upon his opponents. He died soon after, some say 
in the very commission of a crime; but this is now 
generally rejected by all impartial historians as the 
invention of his enemies. The Romans, far from ac- 
knowledging the anti-pope, elected Benedict V. ; but 
the emperor, returning to Rome, exiled Benedict to 
Germany and reinstated Leo, who died soon after. 
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Otho gave him as suceessor John XIII., whom the 
Romans expelled, regardless of the emperor’s ven- 
geance. The latter had returned to Germany after 
casting Berenger into a dungeon and putting Adal- 
bert to a shameful flight; but the imperial army 
nearly perished by an epidemic while on its march. 
Otho returned with a new army to Italy to avenge 
John XIII., to crown his son emperor of the West, 
and to secure for him the hand of the Greek princess 
Theophania. He returned to Germany and died soon 
afterwards (973). 

Otho merited kis surname of Great by his bril- 
liant talents, valor, firmness, and his zeal for 
religion ; but, unhappily, his ideas of religious duty 
were at fault in the essential point of the sovereign 
pontiff’s authority. 

Son AND GRANDSON OF OTHO (973-1002).—Not- 
withstanding the disturbances of Henry, duke of 
Bavaria, and the claims of Lothaire, king of France, 
the reign of Otho II. (973-983) was marked by great 
prosperity in Germany. But in Italy fortune proved 
fickle to Otho. He had convoked at Pavia a num- 
ber of the discontented nobles, and caused them all 
to be massacred at a banquet to which he had invited 
them. After this sanguinary deed, which made him 
hated by the Italians, he allowed himself to be led by 
the counsels of his wife, Theophania, who wished 
the Greek provinces of Italy for her dower. On 
this pretext he raised a small army, mostly of Ita- _ 
lians, to seize the Greek principalities and the cities 
of the south. Several successes encouraged him, 
but a body of Saracens, in the service of the Byzan- 
tine catapan, having surprised and dispersed his 
troops at Basentello, near the gulf of Squillace, he 
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was turned into ridicule by the Italians, He refus- 
ed to go back to Germany, and died in Italy of grief, 
or poison, after securing the election of his son, 
Otho, not yet four years old. The difficulties arising 
in Germany from the minority of Otho III, and 
from the accession of the Capetians to the throne of 
France, were settled by the Empresses Theophania 
and Adelaide and the archbishop of Mayence. At 
the age of fifteen Otho went to Rome to be crowned 
emperor by Gregory V., his kinsman, and the first 
German pope. For several years the popes had 
been oppressed by Crescentius, the leader of an Ita- 
lian faction hostile to foreigners. A new rising 
against Gregory V. brought back the emperor, who 
seized the castle of San Angelo and put Crescentius 
to death. After Gregory V., Otho secured the elec- 
tion of the learned Gerbert, who had been one of his 
preceptors, and who took the name of Sylvester IL., 
being the first French pope. The emperor entered 
into the broad views of the new pope, and conferred 
the title of king upon Boleslaus the Brave, duke of 
Poland, and upon St. Stephen, prince of Hungary. 
Perhaps he might have carried out the plan of the 
Christian republic, conceived by Sylvester II., had he 
not prematurely died when only twenty-two (1002). 
St. Henry, Emperor (1002-1024).—German 
royalty, although strengthened by its assumption 
of the imperial dignity, remained elective by right ; 
yet, in point of fact, it did not depart from the 
reigning house except in default of a direct heir. At 
the death of Otho III. the house of Saxony was 
represented by Henry, duke of Bavaria. Although 
his father and his grandfather, both descendants of 
Henry I., were constantly involved in quarrels, he 
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himself was conciliatory in all that did not concern 
religion and morals. He was elected in Germany 
under the name of Henry II., in spite of the oppo- 
sition of two lords, who, however, soon took the 
oath of allegiance. But beyond the Alps, Hardoin, 
marquis of Ivrea, insisted upon his claims to the 
crown of Italy, notwithstanding he was defeated 
and that his rival was crowned by Benedict VIII. 
(1014). Hardoin died in 1015, and the emperor was 
enabled to curb the ambition of the first king of 
Poland, to favor the apostolate of the first king of 
Hungary, who had become his brother-in-law, and 
to aid the pope, with Norman help, to repulse the 
Saracen pirates that infested Southern Italy. The 
greatest glory of the emperor was won in promoting 
piety throughout the realm by his example and by 
the foundation of religious institutions, and in con- 
tributing with all his power to spread the faith 
among the Slavs, Scandinavians, and Hungarians. 

At the opening of the eleventh century royalty 
was adorned with a piety equal to the other bril- 
lant qualities it displayed. Sylvester II. was pope, 
St. Henry was emperor of Germany, St. Stephen 
_ reigned in Hungary, Boleslaus the Brave in Poland, 
Canute the Great in Denmark and England, St. 
Olaf in Norway, Sancho the Great in Spain, St. 
Vladimir was. grand duke of Russia, and the pious 
King Robert was sovereign of France. St. Henry 
died 1024. His virgin spouse, St. Cunegonde, sur-.. 
vived him. : 

THE FRANCONIAN Famity (1024-1125).—The 
family of Saxony ended with Henry IL, haying’ 
given five sovereigns to Germany, four of whom were 
emperors. The eight German dukes, convened in. 
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the electoral college with their rear-vassals, spent 
two months in the effort to choose a king, and at last 
decided in favor of the least powerful among them- 
selves. He was duke of Franconia, and bore the 
name of the first king elected after the extinction of 
the Carlovingians, Conrad. ‘He was a descendant of 
a daughter of Otho the Great and a nephew of Pope 
Gregory V. This new family gave four emperors, 
and occupied the imperial throne of Germany one 
hundred and one years. 

Conrad II. (1024-1039), surnamed the Salic, 
astonished his electors, for he made himself sove- 
reign in fact as well as in name, and exacted obedi- 
ence of his vassals, including the duke of Bohemia. 
In Italy he formally invested the first Norman count 
of Aversa, after receiving at Rome the imperial crown 
from the hands of John XIX. Everywhere he 
counterpoised the power of the great vassals by the 
perhaps excessive rights that he conferred upon the 
yayasors, or inferior vassals. On the death of his 
uncle, Rudolph II., he inherited the kingdom of 
the two Burgundies (1032). 

The successor of Conrad II. was his only son, 
Henry III. (1029-1056), surnamed the Black. 
Though he had no competitor, he was called upon 
to quell disturbances in Burgundy, then recently 
annexed to the empire, and in Lorraine and Hun- 
gary, after which he passed into Italy, not so much 
to restrain the aggressive and restless Normans as to 
restore order in Rome. The Papacy was disgraced in 
the person of Benedict IX., who had been thrust 
into the chair of St. Peter by his relatives, the counts 
of Tusculum, when he was but ten or twelve years 
old. It is true that in 1044 Benedict abdicated a 
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dignity which he had dishonored for eleven years. 
Three claimants appeared ; two of them were declared 
usurpers and intruders, the third, Gregory VI, con- 
fessed himself guilty of simony and laid aside the 
pontifical insignia. Henry then had the bishop of 
Bamberg elected pope (Clement II.), and with his 
consort, Agnes of Poitiers, was crowned by him on 
Christmas day. After Clement IL, the Emperor 
Henry III. designated Damasus IL, then St. Leo, 
then Victor II. The choice was good in these cases, 
because the emperor was good. But the time was to 
come when in order to ensure a good choice all secu- 
lar influence would have to be withdrawn from the 
election of the popes; for the successor of Henry 
IIL. was his notorious son, Henry IV. Happily the 
celebrated Hildebrand was then cardinal, and soon 
became pope under the name of Gregory VII. 


Sec. 4. Cis-Juran and Trans-Juran Burgundy; Kings 
of Arles (887-1082), 


FouNDATION, COALITION, AND DIssoLUTION.— 
Among the states formed out of the wreck of the 
Carlovingian empire must be mentioned the two 
Burgundies, at first separate and independent until 
933, then united for a century only, when they were 
incorporated with the German empire. Cis-Juran 
Burgundy, comprising the valley of the Rhone, with 
Arles for its capital, had but three kings: Boson, a 

-son-in-law of the Emperor Louis IJ.; his son, the 
Emperor Louis III., surnamed the Blind, from the - 
cruelty inflicted on him by Berenger ; finally, Hugh 
of Provence, an usurper who, to secure the pesses- 
sion of Italy, basely abandoned the Mediterranean 
coast and the Alps to the Saracens, while he ceded 
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the rest of the kingdom to his rival, Rudolph IT, 
king of Trans-Juran Burgundy (933). The lat- 
ter Burgundian kingdom,’ founded in 888 by Ru- 
dolph Welf, comprised at first a part of present Swit- 
zerland and of Franche-Comté, but after the cession 
of the Cis-Juran its extent was greater, and it was 
known as the kingdom of Arles, without, however, 
attaining to great power, This dynasty offers us but 
four kings, the least insignificant of whom was Conrad 
the Peaceful (937-993). By a successful stratagem 
he set those scourges of his kingdom, the Saracens 
and the Hungarians, against each other, and then 
with his little army he gathered the fruits of the 
victory (940). The kingdom of Arles represented 
no distinct nationality ;,its ephemeral existence, fol- 
lowed by a nominal submission to a foreign power, 
explains the rise of the sovereign counties of Savoy, 
Provence, Dauphiny, Neufchatel, and the ecclesias- 
tical principalities of Lyons, Besangon, Geneva, 
Basle, and St. Maurice d’Agaune. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SPAIN, THE ARABS, AND THE GREEKS. 


Heroic struggle in Spain between the Christians, who grow in 
power, and the Arabs, who are losing their warlike spirit 
and are being narrowed in their limits little by little. he 
Greek Christians lose all their advantages. 


Sec. 1. Vicissitudes of the Struggle between the 
Arabs and Christians of Spain. 


SINGULAR ALTERNATIONS.—The religious and poli- 
tical war of eight hundred years of which Spain was 
the theatre offers a singular spectacle ; for two cen- 
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turies great Moslem princes always appeared just 
when the power of the Christian princes seemed on 
the wane. Alfonso II.,'the Chaste, had just died 
when Abd-er-Rahman II. appeared and defeated the 
successors of Alfonso, retaking provinces, wresting 
Barcelona from the king of France, and persecuting 
the Christians in his dominions. Then Alfonso III., 
the Great (861-911), avenged his predecessors by 
crossing the Douro, gaining brilliant victories, which 
opened his way to the Tagus, fortifying Coimbra, 
Zamora, and Burgos. During the intervals of vic- 
tories Alfonso built palaces, erected the celebrated 
basilica of St. James at Compostella, or wrote for 
the guidance of kis successors the history of the 
heroic wars of the peninsula. 

Two GREAT CALIPHS AND At-MANSUR THE GEN- 
ERAL.—The Arabs had become dispirited when the 
brilliant Abd-er-Rahman III, (911-961) inherited 
the caliphate, the very year in which the great Al- 
fonso resigned the throne to his unworthy sons. 
Abd-er-Rahman, victorious in the vale of Jonquera, 
crossed the Pyrenees, pillaged Gascony, besieged, 
defended, and besieged anew the stronghold of Za- 
mora. He had met brave adversaries in the kings 
of Navarre, newly founded, and of Leon. This last 
was a new kingdom, whose rulers were the succes- 
sors of Pelagius, and were generally in alliance with 
Navarre. The caliph found less resistance in Africa 
from his co-religionists. He dispossessed the Edris- 
sites of all the country called Maghreb (Morocco and ° 
Algeria). The last twenty years of his reign he 
spent in peace. During this time he formed rela- 
tions with the Greek emperors and with Otho the 
Great, enjoying his immense riches, his superb 
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palaces, and his glory; realizing at the same time 
the nothingness of human grandeur. ‘I have now 
reigned fifty years,” he writes in his Memorial, 
which has come down to us; “I am beloved by my 
subjects, feared by my enemies, respected by my 
allies. I have acquired and enjoyed riches, glory, 
power, and pleasure, and yet in all my life I can 
count but fourteen days of true happiness. O man! 
put not your trust in this world.” This great 
prince needed only to be a Christian. His son, Ha- 
kem II. (961-976), greatly delighted in learning and 
learned men ; under him schools, the fine arts, and 
commerce flourished. Seeing that his subjects dis- 
regarded the Koran’s prohibition of the use of wine, 
he had two-thirds of the vines of Spain torn up by 
the roots. 

FALL OF THE CALIPHATE OF CorDOoVA (1031).— 
With Abd-er-Rahman and Hakem fell the persomal 
power of the caliphs. But the effeminate Hesham 
IL., or Issam (976-1008), was sustained by his brave 
general Mohammed, surnamed Al-Mansur or Al- 
manzor (the Victorious), who fought and won fifty- 
six battles in twenty-two years. Overcome for the 
first time at Calatanazor by the united armies of the 
count of Castile and the kings of Leon and Na- 
varre, Al-Mansur starved himself in order not to 
survive what he called his dishonor (998). Thence- 
forth intestine wars, revolutions in the palace, suc- 
cess of Christian armies, led to the deposition of 
Hesham III. and the final downfall of the Western 
caliphate (1031). It was prosperous almost to the 
verge of its destruction. 

Two GREAT CHRISTIAN KINGS AND THE CID.— 
The Christians in their turn flourished under two 
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great kings and an incomparable captain. Sancho 
the Great, king of Navarre (1000-1035), had by 
conquests and alliances succeeded in uniting under 
his family all Christian Spain. Had this prince not 
divided his dominions among his four sons, Mussul- 
man rule’in Spain would have been at an end. 
One of his sons, Ferdinand the Great, first king 
of Castile (1035-1065), when dying committed the 
same imprudence, but at least during his thirty 
years’ reign he had considerably extended his king- 
dom at the expense of the petty Mohammedan 
kings who shared the heritage of the Ommiades. 
Viseu, Lamego, Coimbra, Gormaz, and hundreds of 
other strongholds were taken or retaken ; Zamora 
was fortified anew; the Moorish kings of Toledo, 
Saragossa, and Seville were made tributary; such 
were the results of the conquests of Ferdinand, of 
his three sons, and of Rodrigo or Ruy Diaz de Bivar, 
surnamed the Cid, also £7 Campeador, the Cham- 
pion. This immortal hero, whom Ferdinand dubbed 
knight, and who was a model of all virtues, served 
the succeeding kings, notwithstanding their ingra- 
titude ; for almost sixty years he constantly defeated 
all their enemies. He ended his exploits by the 
conquest of the kingdom of Valencia, the posses- 
sion of which was guaranteed to him as an appan- 
age. 

ANARCHY AMONG THE ARABS.—In Spain, in the 
place of the caliphate of Cordova, there arose a score 
of petty kingdoms, which were continually warring 
among themselves. In Africa and Asia independent 
dy Stns were overthrowing one another or infring- 
ing upon the liberty of the inefficient caliphs of Bag- 
dad. To increase the difficulty anti-social sects, 
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sword in hand, spread their abominable doctrines, 


_ The Karmatians, who denied a future life and pro- 


fessed the most brutal communism, lorded it over 
Arabia during a century ; their chief, taking posses- 
sion of Mecca, slew fifty thousand inoffensive inhabi- 
tants and carried away the black stone; in order to 
pollute the temple he interred three thousand corpses 
within it (929). The secret society of the Ismailians, 
whose maxim was ‘‘ Nothing is true and everything 
is lawful,” shielded themselves under the name of 
Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed and wife of Ali; 
this sect had established a separate caliphate at Cairo. 
One of their caliphs, Hakem (996-1021), went so far 


* as to have himself adored as God ; after his death his 


worshippers were known as the Assassins of the 
Mountain, and -are at present represented by the 
Druses of Lebanon. Anarchy was rampant among 
all the Mohammedans. Soon, however, the western 
Arabs received a temporary impulse from the Almo- 
ravyides and Almohades. The eastern Arabs, too, 
were reanimated by the Turks who, just before the 
Crusades, infused fresh energy into Islam. 


Sec. 2, The Greek Empire; Photius and Michael 
Cerularius. 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS WEAKNESS IN THE Hast. 
—The Greeks might have profited by Moslem decline 
to recover their. former provinces, and regenerate 
them by Christianity. The Kazares were their faith- 
ful allies ; the Bulgarians were just embracing Chris- 
tianity; the Hungarians were gone to ravage the 
western parts of Europe. But the Greeks were given 
up to dynastic revolutions, their emperors were rarely 
men of ability, and the little of Christianity that re- 
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mained, far from benefiting those outside of the em- 
pire, was degenerating into heresy, corruption, and 
at last into that unhappy schism which engulfed the 
whole nation. 

JipREsy SUCCEEDED BY ScHIsu; PuHotius.—As 
soon as the orthodox prince Michael I. was deposed 
(813), the senseless heresy of the Iconoclasts revived 
under Leo the Armenian, Michael the Stammerer,and 
Theophilus. The rude hand of the Mohammedans, 
in the war of Armorium, was the instrument of 
Heayven’s vengeance on the latter prince. His widow, 
Theodora, imitating Irene, restored peace to the 
Church with the help of the pious patriarch Igna- 
tius, a son of the Emperor Michael I. But Theodora 
beheld the growth of a monster in her son Michael 
III. (842-867), justly surnamed the Drunkard, and 
notorious for cowardice, his love of the circus, and 
his utter disregard and disrespect for everything holy. 
He had been drawn into his evil course by his uncle 
Bardas ; both were fit agents to plunge the hapless 
church of Constantinople into still greater misfor- 
tune than it had yet undergone. Theodora was ex- 
iled ; Ignatius deposed and succeeded by the eunuch, 
Photius, doubtless the most learned man of his age, 
but also the most crafty, the most courtly and ambi- 
tious. This man, in disregard of the canonical rule, 
and without even the form of an election, was conse- 
crated by the bishop of Syracuse, and took posses- 
sion of the patriarchal chair of Constantinople on 
Christmas day (857). The great Pope Nicholas I. 
protested against the intrusion; Photius attacked 
the Roman Church, reproaching it with having in- 
serted a word (j/iliogue) in the Creed, tolerating fast- 
ing on Saturdays, using strangled meats, and other 
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irregularities of this nature. He was anxious to di- 
_ vert attention from his usurpation, but the pope con- 
tinued his protest; still the pontifical complaints 
were not heeded till after the assassination of Bardas 
and Michael by Basil the Macedonian, who rein- 
stated St. Ignatius, imprisoned Photius, and con- 
voked an cecumenical council (869-870) at Constan-. 
tinople, by the authority of Adrian TH.  Unfortu- 
nately, Basil allowed himself to be flattered by Pho- 
tius, who had forged a pedigree in which the low- 
born emperor figured as a descendant of Tiridates, 
King of Armenia. After the death of Ignatius, Pho- 
tius, more arrogant than ever, was again placed in 
the patriarchal see, whence he was again driven out 
by the Emperor Leo the Philosopher, the successor 
of Basil. 

THE MaceponrAn Dynasty (867-1057).—The 
son of a Macedonian farmer, Basil was the founder 
of a dynasty which occupied the throne for two hun- 
dred years. Basil I. repaired the disorders of the 
preceding reign; he also gained several advantages: 
over the Saracens in Asia, and spread the terror of 
his name as far as the Euphrates. But a century 
passed before one of the family, Basil I., proved 
worth of such an ancestor. And these two alone of 
that family were worthy to wear the crown. Leo 
the Philosopher and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, a 
son and grandson of Basil I., studied, spoke, and 
wrote much concerning laws (basilicas), administra- 
tion, military tactics, and diplomacy, but governed 
ill, and were unable to defend the empire against the 
Arabs, Bulgarians, and Russians. If these enemies 
were oftener disarmed by gold than with steel the 
fact must be attributed to Romanus I., Lecapenus, 
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the father-in-law and colleague of Constantine. Their 
successor, Romanus the Younger, a parricide and 
debauchee, had excellent generals in the two Pho- 
cases. Hig children were Basil II., Constartine 
VIII., Theophania, who married Otho II., and Anna, 
who, by marrying St. Vladimir, contributed mnch to 
_the conversion of the Russians. | 
TRANSIENT SPLENDOR OF THE GREEK EMPIRE 
(963-1019).—The general Nicephorus Phocas had 
retaken the Island of Crete from the Saracens during 
the reign of Romanus II. . While Basil and Constan- 
tine, sons and successors of Romanus, were in their 
minority he had roughly handled the Bulgarians, and, 
carrying the war into Asia, had vanquished the Sara- 
cens. Proclaimed emperor (963) along with the two 
young princes, he cenquered the island of Cyprus, 
Cilicia, and a part of Syria as far as the Euphrates, 
while his general, John Zimisces, seized wpon Antioch. 
The latter, profiting by the murmurs against Nicepho- 
rus, assassinated him, usurped the throne, and strove 
to obliterate his crime by a wise, firm, and glorious 
government. He defeated the Russians in Bulgaria ; 
several campaigns in Syria, against the Arabs, won 
him the surname of Conqueror of the East. He was 
poisoned by a miserable eunuch (976). At last Basil 
II. reigned alone, unrestrained by his brother Constan- 
tine. He was at first harassed by several ambitious 
generals ; but he put down their revolts and used their 
talents against the Saracens in Italy, the islands of 
the Mediterranean, and in Asia. He reserved to 
himself the war against the Bulgarians, which, after 
twenty years of campaigns, ended in the annihilation 
of the kingdom. He also took possession of the 
Crimea, so as to check the Russian advance in that 
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direction. All these countries were incorporated 
into the empire, which at the death of Basil (1025) 
was greatly extended and had recovered much of its 
outside splendor. 

Decrine; MicHarEL CERULARIUS. — From, the 
death of Basil II. to the accession of the family of 
Comnenus there elapsed fifty-six years dishonored by 
the shameful old age of Constantine VIII., by the dis- 
orders of his two daughters and their crowned favo- 
rites, by the success of the Seljukian Turks, and 
especially by the consummation of the schism of 
Photius under the patriarch Michael Cerularius. 
After the second deposition of Photius the union 
between the Church of Rome and Constantinople had 
been restored. But Michael Cerularius, raised to the 
patriarchate in 1043, allowed his narrow mind to be 
filled with the paltry accusations formerly levelled by 
Photius against the Latin Church; and on his own 
part he added to the charges of Photius that of the 
use of unleavened bread in our holy mysteries ; he 
also censured ecclesiastical celibacy and the suspen- 
sion of the Alleluia at certain times of the year. 
For these reasons he excommunicated the sovereign 
pontiff and the bishops and churches of the West. 
Pope St. Leo IX. despatched legates to Constanti- 
nople, where they were favorably enough received by 
the Emperor Constantine Monomachus. In vain 
they strove to win back Cerularius to better senti- 
ments. The obstinacy and pride of the patriarch 
and the timid attitude of the emperor forced the 
legates to excommunicate Cerularius formally. They 
placed the act of his condemnation upon the altar of 
St. Sophia, shook the dust from their feet, and de- 
parted (July 16, 1054). From that day, although 
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several emperors, bishops, and churches have indi- 
vidually renewed communion with Rome, the patri- 
archal church of Constantinople has remained sepa- 
rated up to our own time. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE CHURCH AND FEUDALISM; CONVERSION 
OF THE SCANDINAVIANS AND SLAVS. 


In spite of the embarrassments of its hierarchy the Church 
protects learning, completes the conversion of the northern 
nations, and greatly promotes the conversion of the Hast. 


Sec. 1. The Catholic Hierarchy, particularly in the 
Tenth Century. 


TRIALS OF THE Papacy.—Till the end of the ninth 
century the Papacy remained on the level to which 
it had been raised by the new order of things and the 
establishment of the temporal power. The popes 
were independent at Rome, and there crowned the 
emperors, whose arm was devoted to the service of 
the Church against evil-doers and foreign enemies. 
The emperor upheld the pope and aided him, when 
necessary, in the exercise of his temporal power, and 
the pope in return lent the emperor, as occasion re- 
quired, the support of the ecclesiastical censures. A 
striking example of the harmony between the two 
powers is found during the pontificate of Nicholas the 
Great (858-867). On the day of the enthronement of. 
Nicholas, Louis held the bridle of the pope’s horse. 
He compelled the Romans to submit to the pope; he 
attacked the Saracens that menaced Rome; he sanc- 
tioned the legates who went to Constantinople to de- 
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‘pose Photius, and those who went to forbid Lothaire 
to put away his lawful wife. And on his part the 
‘pope sustained the emperor against all such as set his 
titles at naught, or who encroached upon his rights 
over Provence and Lorraine. 
But after the pontificate of Formosus (896) began 
a long series of troubles for the Papacy; and if it 
came out victorious it was solely because it is of 
divine institution. The temporal privileges of the 
sovereign pontificate aroused the envy or the greed 
of the more powerful families who were desirous to 
place their own children in the apostolic seat; the 
weakness, discredit, or suspension of the imperial 
power favored the establishment, even in Rome, of 
an overreaching feudalism which affected the papal 
elections ; while later the too officious intervention 
of the German emperors in the choice and the spiri- 
tual government of the popes contributed but seldom 
to the general good of the Church, to the reform of 
abuses, or to the splendor of the Papacy. It is true 
that to these emperors was due the elevation to the 
chair of St. Peter of a Gregory V., a Sylvester IL, a 
Leo IX. But it was through their influence, too, that 
popes were made who were at least as unfit as those 
| for whose choice the marquises of Tuscany and the 
counts of Tusculum are answerable, Yet this evil 
influence of princes and royalty did not prevent the 
“nomination of saintly popes like Leo VII., Stephen 
‘VIIL, Agapetus II. God watched over his Church 
in the tenth century as he does in our own. 
Tue New Manicu#ans.—One of the most evi- 
dent marks of the special providence watching over 
‘the Church is that during the ninth century, so de- 


cried by certain authors, no new heresy is recorded. 
| 
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Even the schism of Photius was lulled. True, the 
ancient, hideous heresy of the Manicheeans continued 
to spread quietly after the manner of a secret society. 
The infamous progeny of Manes and of the Mohamme- 
dan sects were prosecuted in Asia Minor in the ninth 
century, but evaded the law and disguised themselves 
under the name of Paulicians. But in the tenth 
century they appeared in Europe—first in Bulgaria. 
They soon infested the centre and the north of France, 
where they corrupted morals and railed against the 
hierarchy. Later they appeared in the south of 
France under the name of Albigenses; but their 
very excesses were the occasion of a renewal of rigor 
in ecclesiastical discipline, and a more faithful obser- 
vance of the ancient canons. 

ABUSES AMONG THE CLuRGY.—The great prelates, 
bishops, or abbots, having become temporal lords, 
bound by liege homage to a lay suzerain and to cer- 
tain civil and political functions, being, moreover, 
mostly scions of noble houses, were but too liable to 
give themselves to a secular life, to the serious injury 
of their pastoral charge. . For this reason ignorance, 
vice, and abuses crept in amongst the inferior clergy, 
and even into such monasteries as had been spared 
by the Saracens, Normans, and Hungarians. Pre- 
lates accompanied their prince to war, to court, and 
to the chase. They thought it no shame to buy the 
riches, immunities, and rights attached to a prelacy. 
But little thought was given to fitness or vocation. 
Simony drew in its train all vices, particularly igne- 
rance and license. ‘These scourges were felt more or 
less by France, England, Germany, and all the 
west, except Spain, which underwent other trials. 
But it was Italy that suffered the most from these 
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_ terrible abuses, and from there came the loudest and 


most bitter complaints. 
Hoiy PERSONAGES ; THE ABBEY OF CLUNY (910).° 


-—Meanwhile no Catholic country was totally de- 


prived of examples of sanctity. Italy herself in the 
tenth century was the admiring witness of the vir- 
tues of St. Nilus of Calabria; St. Romuald, founder 
of the Camaldoli, and St. Peter Orseolo, doge of 
Venice ; soon followed St. John Gualbert, St. Peter 
Damian, St. Leo IX., St. Gregory VII. Germany 
had St. Matilda and St. Adelaide, on the imperial 
throne ; and close to the throne St. Bruno, St. Wolf- 
gang, and St. Ulrich, with whom began papal canon- 
izations as practised to our own time. Germany, 
too, sent apostolical men to the northern nations. 
England, though incessantly harassed by the Danes, . 


‘could boast of St. Dunstan of Canterbury, St. Os- 


wald of Winchester, and the Chancellor St. Turke- 
tul. France had witnessed in 875 the extinction 
of the last representatives of the age of Charle- 
magne. But in 910, through the munificence of 
William the Débonnaire, duke of Aquitaine, the 
pious Abbot Bernon founded the famous Abbey of 
Cluny in a lonely valley of Maconnais. This abbey 
was destined to become a school of learning, and a 
nucleus of wide-spread reformation for hundreds of 
monasteries, thousands of prelates, and the Catholic 
world at large. The successors of Blessed Bernon, 
St. Odon, St. Aymar, St. Odilon, and St. Hugh 
had great influence through their virtues, talents, 
and acquirements. From Cluny went forth Abbot 
William, who reformed the monasteries of Nor- 
mandy, and Abbot Richard, who did the same for 
the monasteries of Lorraine. Hildebrand sanctified 
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himself at Cluny before returning to Rome with St. 
Leo IX., to reform the Church and to sanctify the 
world. 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART; GERBERT.— 
The Church showed herself during this epoch more 
than ever the asylum, the protectress, and the mother 
of useful knowledge. With few exceptions the il- 
lustrious men of the time were churchmen, as Ab- 
bon of Fleury, Flodoard of Rheims, Ditmar of 
Merseburg, Witikind of Corwey, Luitprand of Cre- 
mona, all respectable historians. St. Odo, abbot of 
‘Cluny, and the Italian monk, Guido of Arezzo, wrote 
on music. The latter designated by points upon 
lines and spaces the different sounds of the octave, 
whose notes he named wt, re, mi, fa, sol, la, sé, 
from the first syllables of the hymn of St. John 
Baptist.* A German nun, Roswitha, composed dra- — 
mas in Latin in imitation of Terence. But of all 
the authors of that age the most distinguished was 
Gerbert, who, from being a simple monk, became 
master of the royal school of Rheims, then arch- 
bishop, and finally pope—Sylvester II. (999-1003). 
The prevalence of crime during the preceding cen- 
tury, and a wrong understanding of the Scripture 
portents, had led many to look forward to the ycar 
1000 as the last year of time, the year of the final 
judgment. As that year approached general conster- 
nation prevailed. The monasteries were overcrowded 


*Ut queant laxis 
Resonare fibris, 
Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum ; 
Solve polluti 
Labii reatum, 
Sancte Ioannes, 
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by terror-stricken criminals, who sought by a hur- 
ried and insincere repentance to atone for years of 
infamy. But Sylvester I., who was pope at that 
time, was free from those superstitious fears and 
helped to revive confidence by the calmness with 
which, amid the general dread, he directed the em- 
peror, kings, and prelates. It was he who first intro- 
duced the use of Arabic figures, which he had learned 
from the Moorsin Spain. The cruel treatment of 
Christian pilgrims by the Fatimite caliph, Hakem, 
gave this pope the idea of the Crusades a full cen- 
tury before they were undertaken. Speaking for the 
suffering church of Jerusalem, he addressed the 
Christian world in a celebrated letter: ‘‘ The unbe- 
lievers desolate the holy places whence went forth the 
apostles to enlighten the world, where our Redeemer 
was manifest in the flesh, where he preached, suf- 
fered, and was buried. ‘ His sepulchre,’ it is written 
in the prophecies, ‘shall be glorious.’ Soldiers of 
Christ, arise! Gird yourselves! But, if you cannot 
bear arms, lend the aid of your counsel and your 
wealth, and thereby obtain remission of your sins.” 
A fleet of Genoese and Pisans was organized in an- 
swer to his summons, and landed on the coast of 
Syria, but perished miserably. 


Sec. 2.—Conversion of the Scandinavians; the Provi- 
dential Order of the Conversions. 


We have seen the Church during the first epoch 
converting all the Germans who had come down upon 
the Roman territories and settled within them. Dur- 
ing the second epoch the Church sent missionaries 
to preach the Gospel in Germany itself, where they. 
were protected by the Carlovingians. In the third 
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period the conversion of the Scandinavians, a people 
of Germanic origin, was effected in like manner. 
About the same time the Slavonic nations nearest 
the Christian frontiers received the Gospel, as did the 
Bulgarians, Hungarians, and Scythians, owing to 
their advantages of position. We cannot but ad- 
mire the merciful dispensation of Providence that 
called to Christianity and civilization first the wan- 
dering and most turbulent barbarians, and then by 
their means those barbarians who had remained in 
their own country. Thus the Church recruited her 
ranks, repaired her losses, and diminished the evil 
of the invasions by evangelizing the very homes of 
the invaders. Once converted, these nations, previ- 
ously ferocious and plunged in ignorance, set out 
upon a glorious career in history. 

St. ANSCARIUS (825-865), APOSTLE OF THE 
Nortu.— We have seen the Anglo-Saxon missionary 
Willibrord purchasing thirty Danish children to in- 
struct them as missionaries for their own country- 
men. A hundred years later Harold the Dane, 
with his retinue, sought baptism at Mayence in pre- 
sence of Louis the Débonnaire. On his departure he ~ 
took with him the learned and intrepjd monk, An- 
scarius of Corbie, who offered himself as a missionary 
for the northern nations. One day while in prayer 
he was rapt to heaven, where he contemplated the 
glory of the saints, when a voice said to him: ‘‘ De- 
scend again to earth, and return not hither till thou 
hast won the crown cf martyrdom.” This martyr- 
dom was a mission of forty years of toil and suffer- 
ing. Having, with his fellow-laborer, reached Den- 
mark, they, after the example of St. Willibrord, © 
bought young pagan slaves and instructed them in 
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the faith. Their apostolate was beginning to bring 
forth fruit when Harold was driven away and Den- 
mark closed against the Gospel. Meanwhile, an im- 
perial embassy was sent to Sweden. Anscarius joined 
the French deputies, converted many Swedes, and 
built several churches. The archiepiscopal sce of 
Hamburg being erected, Anscarius was promoted to 
it, with legatine powers in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. He continued to wear coarse garments, to 
live poorly, and to labor with his hands for the sup- 
port of his co-laborers and to procure presents for 
pagan princes. His perseverance was crowned with 
success. Eric of Jutland, who came to destroy the 
rising church of Hamburg, granted leave to build | 
churches and preach the Gospel in his own kingdom. 
Anscarius sent his priests in all directions, and la- 
bored incessantly till his death (865). 

CHRISTIANITY IN DENMARK.—The successors of 


Anscarius in the see of Hamburg inherited his zeal 


for the instruction of idolaters. But the princes re- 
mained pagan, and at times cruelly persecuted the 
missionaries. Not till the emperors had gained several 
victories over kings Gorm and Harold Blaatand was 
liberty to preach secured. Harold, having resolved 
to receive baptism (972), favored Christianity with 
all his power, but he was dethroned by his apostate 


‘son, Sweyn, who became king of Denmark, Norway, 


and the conqueror of England. Although his suc- 
cess seemed calculated to injure the cause of Chris- 
tianity, it only served it ; for his son and heir, Canute 
the Great (1014-1035), educated in England and 
married to the pious Emma of Normandy, was a 
thorough Christian, and gloried in uniting his sub- 
jects in the faith of the Catholic Church, in which 
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he had instructed himself while making a pilgrimage 
to Rome. His successors, particularly his nephew, 
Sweyn IL, continued to defend the true faith not- 
withstanding the opposition of the votaries of Odin. 
To the insular bishoprics of Roskilde in Seeland and 
Odense on the island of Funen were added the conti- 
nental bishoprics of Boerglum and Viborg, in Jut- 
land, as also that of Lund, which soon became the 
metropolitan see of Denmark. Under St. Canute IV. 
(1080-1086) Christianity flourished in all but a few 
parts of Denmark, and in suppressing the opposition 
in one of these the holy king met his death by assas- 
sination. 

SwpEN.—The temple of Upsal was the sanctuar 
of the religion of Odin and the Runic mysteries. A 
fiendish plot was concocted there to annihilate the first 
mission founded by St. Anscarius. But the apostle 
appeared in the assembly of pagan priests, in presence 
of the king and all the people, and demanded a hear- 
ing. On this a murmur arose. He persisted, and 
the pagan priests cast lots, which resulted in favor of 
hearing Anscarius. Thenceforth the Gospel was 
openly preached in Sweden, but its progress was 
slow, in spite of the devotion of Archbishop Unni, 
one of St. Anscarius’s successors. Olaf, who was 
baptized in 1001, was the first Christian king of 
Sweden. Thereafter churches, monasteries, and pil- 
grimages multiplied, especially under Sverker and 
St. Eric IX. Scara was the first episcopal see, and, 
was soon followed by others, of which Upsal became 
the metropolitan. 

Norway.—The daring pirates known as North- 
men, or Normans, were nearly all from the Norwe- 
gian coast, where they returned often laden with 
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sacred vessels, ornaments, and reliquaries plundered’ 
from, the churches. Hence Norway had at an early 
date some notion of Christianity. After the con- 
version of their countryman, Rollo, the Norwegian 
kings themselves took the initiative. One of them 
swore in an assembly of the people that he would 
offer no more sacrifices, except to the God of the 
_ Christians ; another urged his subjects to be baptized: 
along with himself.. ‘* You so readily forsake the 
gods of our fathers,” they retorted, ‘‘ how can we be 
faithful to your new God?” National opposition 
subsided under Olaf I. (994) and totally ceased 
under St. Olaf II. (1033), who, assisted by Anglo- 
Saxon and German priests, consolidated the Norwe- 
gian Church by founding the primatial basilica of 
Drontheim and the cathedrals of Bergen, Hammer, 
and Stavanger. 

In the year 1000 Christianity was favorably re- 
ceived in Iceland by a popular assembly. The Ice- 
landers then undertook to convert Greenland, which 
their navigators had discovered. Thus all the Scan- 
dinavians were converted. 


Sec. 3.—Conversion of the Slavs. 


RELIGION AND CHARACTER OF THE SLAVS.—The 
mythology of the ancient Slavs was very simple. It 
consisted in a belief in spirits, with a vague notion 
of a Supreme Being and a hope in a future life. 
That was the sum of their religious belief. How- 
ever, they soon materialized their spirits, and divided 
_ them, like the Persians, into two general classes : one 
class were white and good gods, the other class black 
and wicked. They made monstrous representations 
of these gods, with three or four heads. A powerful 
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priesthood, under a*supreme pontiff at Novgorod, 
offered human sacrifices and succeeded in gaining an 
ascendency over families. The Slavs were sociable, 
hospitable, cheerful, bold in war but docile to their 
masters. They differed essentially from the Ger- 
mans in their Oriental contempt for woman, who was 
often burnt with the corpse of her husband. Their 
religious dualism and brutality to women were evi- 
dently Asiatic importations or traditions. 

While the Slavs groaned under the yoke of the 
Goths, Huns, Avari, or other conquering pagans, 
they could give but little thought to Christianity. 
But once delivered from their oppressors, surrounded 
by Christians, and in communication with Central 
Europe, they would naturally turn, it would seem, 
-to a religion in harmony with their character and 
ppiitives belief. But such was not the case. The 
southern Slavs, established by Heraclius, or Constan- 
tine Pogonatus, in the two Illyrias, conformed only 
outwardly to the Christian faith, and awaited free- 
dom from the imperial yoke to abandon it. The 
Slavs scattered along the frontier of the Carlovingian 
empire allowed themselves to be instructed and bap- 
tized to please Charlemagne, but on the decline of 
the empire of the Franks the masses returned to 
their gods. But the hour was come for their apos- 
tles to bring them into the fold of the Church. => 

SS. Cyrin AND MerrHopius, APOSTLES OF THE 
Stavs.—The city of Thessalonica, in Macedonia, was 
much frequented by foreigners of every nation, on 
account of its commerce and its seaport. Here in 
the ninth century were born of distinguished parents 
the brothers Methodius and Constantine. Metho- 
dius, the younger, seems to have early embraced the 
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 mnilitary profession and to have risen to the rank of 
general, while his brother, afterwards called Cyril, 
availing himself of the influx of strangers at 'Thessa- 
lonica, applied himself to the study of languages. So 
great was his progress that he received the surname of 
philosopher. He was ordained priest, while soon after- 
wards his brother entered a monastery. A deputa- 
tion of Kazares having come to Constantinople (850) 
to solicit a Christian preacher, the patriarch Ignatius 
designated Constantine, who remained long at Kher- 
son and converted many Kazares, without, however, 
being able entirely to free those weak-minded people 
- from their superstition. 

CONVERSION OF THE BuLGartans.—Meanwhile 
Methodius, by request of King Bogoris, left his cell 
and came amongst the Bulgarians of the lower 
Danube. His eloquence, and the impression pro- 
duced by a picture of the last judgment, brought 
about the conversion of the king, who in baptism 
took the name of Michael. The nation imitating 
their king, Constantine came to his brother’s aid. 
Jt was then that Constantine invented the Slavonian 
alphabet and a current hand suitable to that tongue, 
to which he arranged a liturgy. He translated most 
of the Bible into this language, which was a means 
of gaining to Christianity not only the southern Bul- 
garians who had adopted a Slavonian idiom, but also 
all the nations of Slavonic race. The converted Bul- 
garians enjoyed intimate relations with the great 
Pope Nicholas I., who wrote for their instruction .a 
famous epistle. King Michael Bogoris, to sanctify 
himself, entered a monastery, but continued to watch 
over his people. Still the Bulgarians were too near 
Constantinople, especially after their union with the 
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empire (1019), to escape its influence. With the 
Greeks they were drawn into the schism, in which 
they have generally remained to the present day. 

Conversion oF Moravia AND BonEmia.—At 
the close of the ninth century the Moravians were 
the haughtiest and most influential of all the Slavs. 
Disliking as well the German priests as the king, 
Louis the German, they solicited missionaries from 
Constantinople. Cyril and his brother Methodius, 
with the sanction of Pope Nicholas I. (863), came 
to them and zealously labored for six years. ‘The 
delighted Moravians were converted for ever to the 
faith. Cyril, spent with toil, withdrew into @ 
monastery, where he died soon afterwards (868). 
Methodius was consecrated at Rome as archbishop of 
Pannonia. He continued to govern his church 
twenty years longer, notwithstanding the complaints 
constantly made against him to the Holy See by the 
German priests, who found fault with his use of the 
Slavonian liturgy, although that liturgy had been 
approved by the pope. He completed the translation 
of the Scriptures into the Slavonian tongue, which at 
his brother’s death had got no further than the Psal- 
ter and the Gospels. While giving his special atten- 
tion to the central Slavs, he eduarinee the southern 
Slavs in the faith. He exerted more direct influence 
over the Czechs of Bohemia, whose duke, Borziwoi, 
he baptized (890), and who, with his consort, St. 
Ludmilla, labored most actively in the conversion of 
his subjects. After this prince’s death a reaction 
took place, in which Ludmilla and her grandson, St. 
Wenceslaus, fell victims to the pagan fury. Under 
Boleslaus the Pious (967-999) the pr of Chris- 
tianity was made permanent. 


» 
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CONVERSION OF THE PoLes.—St. Methodius is so 
{ venerated by the Slavs that each Slavie people claims 
_ him as its apostle, particularly the Poles, who assert 
- that he preached the Gospel among them soon after 
the accession of Piast, their first king. The precious 
seeds of Christianity were certainly brought to Po- 
land by exiled Moravians who had known Methodius; 
but the Polish nation began to be Christian only 
under Duke Micislaus, the husband of the pious 
Dombrowka of Bohemia, who prevailed on her hus- 
band to receive baptism (966). The Poles were at- 
tached to their idols, but they loved their prince still 
more. For his sake and by his order they seized the 
statues of their gods and, with great grief, broke 
them and cast them into the Vistula. They then 
listened to the preachers of the Gospel, among whom 
was St. Adalbert of Prague. The admirable life of 
this apostolic man moved the hearts of the Poles, and’ 
their resistance ceased when they heard of the heroic 
death which he met at the hands of the barba- 
rous Prussians, and of the numerous miracles 
wrought at his tomb. They came in crowds to vene- 
rate the relics of the missionary martyr and to crave 
baptism. Boleslaus the Brave (992-1025) was no less 
zealous than his parents, and before his death saw 
Poland Catholic. 

CoNVERSION OF THE RussIANS AND HUNGARI- 
ANS.—The Slavs of the Elbe were not so speedily 
converted, notwithstanding the six bishoprics found- 
ed in their country by Otho the Great, and the salu- 
tary example of their prince, Gottschalk. The latter 
had been killed in a riot excited by fanatics, after 
_ which the pagan priests seized Bishop John of Meck- 
lenburg and conducted him in pomp to their temple, 
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where they immolated him to their deity. The Rus- 
sians would not have been so docile if the faith had 
not been preached to them and baptismal water poured 
upon them by the imperious order of their grand 
duke, Vladimir. They did not resist. 

The Hungarians had been reclaimed from their 
ravaging career and severely chastised by Henry the 
Fowler and his son. As soon as they saw their khan, 
Geysa, led to the baptismal font by his wife, Saralta 
(996), they asked that they might all be baptized. 
But, nevertheless, they continued to sacrifice to 
their gods, even after their baptism, when Vaic, who 
in becoming Christian was named Stephen, succeeded 
to his father. Brave, just, magnanimous, full of 
faith, the holy king (997-1038) constituted himself 
the apostle of his dear Hungarians. By his mar- 
riage with the sister of St. Henry he entered into 
close alliance with Catholic Germany, whose civiliza- 
tion he introduced into his kingdom. He founded 
the archbishopric of Gran (Strigonium), ten bishop- 
rics, and four abbeys in Hungary, and hospices for 
his subjects at Ravenna, Rome, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem. The golden crown sent him by Pope Syl- 
vester II., with the title of king (1000) and the right 
of having the cross borne before him, are symbols of 
the wholesome influence he exerted during forty-one 
years. ‘The premature death of his son, St. Emeric, 
occasioned some difficulty in the succession, but the 
storm, passing by, ushered in the happy reigns of . 
Geysa the Great, and of his brother, St. Ladislaus 
(1077). 

CoNnsoLaTIONS AND Hopes oF THE CHURCH.— 
Meanwhile feudalism had brought profound humilia- 
tions upon the ecclesiastical hierarchy. But the sanc- 
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tifying action of the Catholic Church does not depend 


_ on the personal sanctity of her ministers. Since the 
age of the apostles no epoch, perhaps, had scen so 


many nations converted to Christianity. The three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, the four great Slavonian, 
countries, and the two principal Scythian nations in 
Europe not only embraced the faith but bore fruits 
of consummate holiness. Notathrone, not an inde- 
pendent sceptre, but was honored by a saint, and 
often by a martyr. In those countries where former- 
ly thousands of idols were enshrined, where human 
victims were immolated, where murders, pillage, and 
invasions were rife, churches and monasteries arose, 
piety was propagated, and civilization developed. 

In the north of Europe there were still pagans who 
could be converted only by armed knights; in the 
south, Mohammedans who were never converted, and . 
who were to be driven by war into the burning 
deserts. Such was to be the task of the Church, and 
of the Christian republic that was to follow. 


FOURTH EPOCH (1073-1270). 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF ST. GREGORY VII. 
TILL THE DEATH OF ST. LOUIS—197 YEARS. 


The Papacy and Christian Europe—thus we denominate this 
epoch, because we see Europe, united in the same faith, 
forming a vast republic of confederate states under the di- 
rection of the Holy See. The sovereign pontiffs, having freed 
the Church from the encroachments of imperial power and 
feudalism, encourage great military expeditions in the cause 
of religion, both in Europe and the Orient. All Christian 
nations take part in the Crusades—French and English, not- 
withstanding their rivalry, and even the Scandinavians, 
scarcely converted and civilized. A new invasion, that of the 
Mongolians, leaves no lasting traces, except in Russia, 
Everywhere Catholic civilization, inspired with the religious 
sentiment, produces admirable masterpieces. and illustrates 
the most glorious epoch of the medieval ages. 


CHAPTER I. 


STRUGGLE OF THE POPES WITH THE EM- 
PIRE (1073-1250), 


The Church, enslaved by the feudal system, and, as it were, 
secularized, struggles energetically for liberty. After the 
first conflict she obtains a recognition by princes of her in- 
dependence, wholesome for herself and honorable for the 
sovereign. After the second, the popes, wishing to strengthen 
their temporal authority at Rome, espouse the interests of the 
Italian people, and end by humbling the empire. 


Sec. 1. Investitures; S?/. Gregory VII. and Henry 
IV.; Concordat of Worms (1073-1122). 


SITUATION OF THE CHURCH BEFORE THE SrRvG- 
GLE.—The eloquent and austere Peter Damian thus 
200 : 
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complains of the perversity of the eleventh century, 
nd his words are corroborated by the testimony of 
contemporaries: ‘Priests are no longer regarded 
with the respect which is their due ; the holy canons 
are trodden under foot; laymen usurp the rights of 
the Church, invade its poukeadionel and daeioh' them- 
selves with the substance of the poor as though it 
were the spoils of the enemy; princes openly put up 
for sale the priesthood of souls, the government of 
monasteries, the keys of heaven; they find among 
the sons of Simon the Magician buyers who fleece 
the flock to pay their sacrilegious debts. Alas! even 
the Apostolic See, once the glory of the world, has 
fallen a prey to simony.” 

It is unfortunately true that at this epoch the 
Western clergy had nearly everywhere, fallen under 
the pernicious influence of secular life, and had lost 
all right to popular respect. A great number paid 
no heed to the obligation of celibacy, if they knew 
of its existence. Most of the prelates owed their 
dignity either to intrigues, servility to princes, or to 
the scandalous traffic stigmatized as simony, because © 
the purchaser, like Simon Magus, seeks to buy the 
gift of God with money. 

INVESTITURES.—These disorders ail arose from a 
principal cause which at first glance was not of suffi- 
cient importance to lead to notable effects. But all 
the great minds of the eleventh century saw its fatal 
drift. Sovereigns had grown into the habit of in- 
vesting ih hone bishops, and abbots with the 
most aroun insignia of their spiritual dignity, 
just as they had been accustomed to do in the inves- 
titure of a purely temporal dignity. By solemnly 
conferring the crosier and the pastoral ring on the pre- 
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lates elect, the king or.emperor. evidently seemed to 
confer jurisdiction over souls ; hence spiritual power 
emanated from the will of the prince and underwent 
all the resulting conditions, being accessible not to 
the most worthy but to the richest, the most fa- 
vored, and, in fact, to the highest bidder. From this 
source flowed all manner 6 evils—simony among 
courtly prelates ; license among other ecclesiastics, 
who were ill-instructed and ill-governed ; utter dis- 
regard of discipline among the monks, and want of 
respect among the simple laity. 

Moreover, the Papacy, though sovereign in its 
temporal patrimony, was tossed about between the 
claims of Italian princes on the one hand and the 
exactions of the German emperors on the other. 
Henry III., in return for his services, had just reas- 
sumed the exclusive privilege of confirming or veto- 
ing any pontifical election; he made a rigorous use 
of this privilege, which resembled investiture, and 
subjected the supreme authority in religion to the 
will of a secular prince. The Catholic hierarchy 
‘was everywhere subjected to the feudal laws; the 
pope himself, accepted or named by the emperor, was 
merely a vassal. 

_ It was, then, of paramount necessity to free the 
Church from these chains ; and, above all, to shake 
off the yoke that weighed down the pope, and there- 
by give the clergy the liberty, purity, and consid- 
eration they had lost, and without which their 
sacred ministry is barren. 

Rerorminc Porzes; HILDEBRAND COARDINAL 
(1049-1073).—After the Council of Sutri (1046), 
which healed the schism of Rome, Gregory VI., 
again become John Gratian by his abdication, fol- 
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lowed the emperor beyond the mountains, taking 
with him his pupil Hildebrand, the son of a Tuscan 
carpenter. Both master and disciple stopped at 
Cluny, where Hildebrand received the religious 
habit from the hands of St. Odilon ; his talents, 
acquirements, and above all his virtues, soon caused 
him to be elected prior under the holy Abbot Hugh, 
who presented him at the emperor’s court, and for 
some time left him in charge of the education of his 
young godson, the future Henry IV. The prior 
and abbot had just returned to their monastery 
when Bruno, bishop of Toul, arrived, who had been 
designated by his cousin, the Emperor Henry IIL, 
to succeed Pope Damasus II. Hildebrand coun- 
selled the pious prelate to lay aside the pontifical 
robes, then to proceed to Rome barefoot, in a pil- 
grim’s garb, and thus offer himself to the suffrages 
of the electors. Bruno, having followed this counsel, 
was elected by acclamation, and took the name of 
Leo IX. This success encouraged the holy pope to 
undertake important reforms. Hildebrand, sum- 
moned to Rome, was created cardinal (1049). He 
was the man God had chosen to direct the conflict- 
ing opinions of men by his wonderful tact, and who 
by his indomitable firmness was to secure the eman- 
cipation of the Church. Long had his soul, con- 
sumed with burning zeal, poured itself out before 
God in prayer. ‘‘ The lowliest woman,” said he to | 
his friends, ‘‘may accept or refuse a spouse, while 
the most noble of queens, the holy Church, is not 
left to her choice. She must be free, her children 
spotless and blameless, her pope independent. The 
Church shall be free.” 

Hildebrand in his solitude had already matured a 
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plan of deliverance. It was in accordance with this 
plan that, when prior of Cluny, as we have seen 
above, he had advised one elected by the emperor to 
regard that choice as null, and to have himself 
canonically re-clected. Raised to be cardinal, coun- 
gellor of the popes, vested with full power, and 
venerated by the faithful, he used his immense in- 
fluence to advance the work of reform among ‘the 
clergy by numerous councils, reparative legations, 
paternal exhortations, or exemplary chastisements 5 
but he still more strenuously pursued the execution 
of his plan after the death of St. Leo IX. and his 
three successors. The regular election was first 
effected at Rome; then, by his credit at court and 
his eloquence, Hildebrand would succeed in making 
the emperor’s choice fall upon the pope elect. Fi- 
nally, under Nicholas II. (1059) regulations for pon- 
tifical elections were drawn up conformable to the 
views of the holy cardinal, reserving solely the honor 
due to King Henry as a last formality. This king 
was the young Henry IV., still under the tutelage 
of his virtuous mother, Agnes of Poitou. Thus cir- 
cumstances favored the emancipation which time 
and prudence alone could complete. 

Meanwhile other reforms were set on foot. The 
people often constituted themselves the too eager 
executors of pontifical sentences by maltreating 
married priests and pillaging the houses of simonia- 
cal prelates ; sometimes Heaven confirmed by won- 
ders the testimony of the multitude. The Floren- 
tines, in presence of the legate, Peter Damian, ac- 
cused their bishop of simony. As the legate delayed 
to pass sentence, the people offered to prove the 
truth of their accusation by the judgment of God, 
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known as the Ordeal of Fire. Two piles were raised 
close together in the public square. A holy monk of 
Vallumbrosa was chosen for the test. ‘I'he piles 
were kindled, and the monk after a prayer passed 
unharmed through the flames, iis bare feet not even 
- scorched by the burning embers they trod. The 
Florentines rent the air with acclamations, and the 
result of the ordeal was looked upon as the work of 
Providence and a positive confirmation of the bi- - 
shop’s unworthiness. He was solemnly deposed. 
The monk was made a cardinal, and was ever after- 
wards known as Peter Igneus. Still, the work of 
reformation met many obstacles in the vile passions 
of clerics, the ambition of prelates, in the privilege 
of confirming or vetoing papal elections which the 
emperor continued to arrogate to himself. The 
grandees of the empire had forcibly removed Henry 
IV. from the tutelage of his mother ; he grew up in 
debauchery, and shamelessly sold ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. The pontificate of Alexander IT. (1061-1073), 
already troubled by an anti-pope, suffered from the 
disturbances in Germany ; on his death it was to be 
feared that the disorders of the king of Germany 
would eventually compromise the holy works so hap- 
pily begun. 

HILDEBRAND Bova (Apriz, 1073).—A great con- 
course of cardinals, bishops, clerics of all orders, 
and a countless throng of the laity were assembled 
in the basilica of St. Peter to celebrate the obse- 
quies of Pope Alexander. Suddenly an extraordinary 
commotion is visible in the assembly. All cry out: 
«*St Peter chooses the Archdeacon Hildebrand as 
his successor!” Hildebrand is thunderstruck and 
tries to ward off the impending blow ; but the peo- 
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ple redouble their cries, till a cardinal from the 
pulpit proclaims his election in these terms: “Ag 
we deem no one better fitted to govern the Church 
and to defend this city than the Archdeacon Hilde- 
brand, a man of wisdom and experience, we all, 
bishops and cardinals, unanimously with you 
choose him sovereign shepherd of our souls. He 
shall be called Gregory.” He was instantly vested 
. in the purple robe, cope, and tiara, and seated on the 
chair of St. Peter. All present were full of joy; 
Gregory alone was a prey to sincere and deep sor- 
row. Better than others he saw the extent of his 
obligations, the necessity of reform, the tenacity of 
abuses and of opposition, the utter impossibility of 
saving the Church without waging a frightful war. 
Contrary to all expectation, and despite the wishes 
of the pontiff, Henry approved of all that had been 
done ; this was the last pontifical election confirmed 
by the emperors. 

PRUDENCE AND FIRMNESS OF St. GREGORY VII.— 
Obliged to submit, Gregory seized the helm with a 
firm and skilful hand. He had seen that the decrees 
of his predecessors were often not enforced through 
lack of firmness: an age of iron, he said, needs a 
man of iron, However, he did not lose sight of the 
Gospel precepts of meekness and prudence. He was 
resolved not to let his zeal hurry him along blindly. 
Inveterate abuses could not at once be eradicated ; 
support and auxiliaries were needed. Thinking it 
advisable to begin by reforming the ministers of the 
holy altar, he was anxious to secure the assistance, 
or at least the respectful neutrality, of the secular 
princes. In his letters to sovereigns, even to the 
emperor of the. East, to the great vassals of France, 
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Germany, and Italy, and distinguished personages, 
to notify them of his accession, he exhorts them to 
lend him all their authority to put dowa license and 
simony amongst the clergy. 

A journey which he made through Italy secured 
the steadfast co-operation of the powerful Countess 
Matilda of Canossa, and brought back the princes of 
Beneventum, Capua, and Salerno to their fidelity. 
Robert Guiscard himself hastened to do homage and 
to offer his own mighty sword, and to bind himself 
and his doughty companions to the service of the 
pope whenever they might be called upon. But the 
most directly efficacious means employed by Gre- 
gory against the vices of the clergy was the annual 
conyocation of a council at Rome. In it were dis- 
cussed all questions of law and of fact; discipli- 
nary canons renewed; cases of ecclesiastics of every 
rank cited to appear were judged; the guilty were 
pitilessly deposed, the weak strengthened, the good 
encouraged. From every province the pontiff re- 
ceived acts of submission to his decrees. Princes, 
particularly Henry IV., applauded his efforts. Gre- 
gory congratulated the king of Germany on his 
filial submission to the Apostolic See. 

Crimes AND DIFFIcULTIES OF Henry IV.—This 
prince had been eager to confirm the election of 
Gregory, and to promote the execution of the dec- 
crees relative to the clergy throughout Germany and 
Italy. He thus wrote to the pope: ‘‘The clergy 
and the empire should be intimately united ; but, 
alas | through the irregularities of youth, the abuse 
of supreme power, and evil counsellors, I have sinned 
against Heaven and against you. Not only have I 
left churches defenceless, but I have sold them to 
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unworthy subjects. As I cannot reform them with- 
out your authority, I implore your aid and counsel 
in this matter and in all that concerns me. You 
shall be obeyed in all things.” But these generous 
advances offered no guarantee of sincerity. Henry 
was in extreme embarrassment in consequence of a 
formidable war against the provinces of Saxony and 
“Thuringia, that had revolted in consequence of his 
lust, his exactions, and his insupportable tyranny ; 
except a few courtiers and several simoniacal pre- 
lates who were attached to his fortunes, the great 
vassals of the empire contemplated deposing him. 
Petitions from all quarters poured in upon the Holy 
Father to use his supreme authority against this 
second Nero by excommunicating him and releas- 
ing his vassals from their oath of allegiance. 
INTERDICTION OF INVESTITURES.— Gregory did 
not heed these clamors, but he thought the moment 
favorable to complete the great work of reform by 
correcting the abuse whence flowed all the others. 
In a new council held at Rome in the spring of 1075 
he absolutely prohibited all lay princes to confer, and 
all ecclesiastics to receive, any investiture whatso- 
ever, under penalty of the most terrible anathemas. 
In all the Catholic countries of Europe this decree 
was published, and nowhere met with any opposition. 
King Henry, now emperor elect, feared for his crowns 
in Germany and Italy. The pope, profiting by this 
salutary fear, tried to correct the young Henry, whom 
he loved, and in order to call his attention to this 
decree without sending it directly to him, threatened 
excommunication upon five imperial officers by whose 
counsel the churches were sold, if, before the month 
of June, they did not come to Rome to crave pardon, . 
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The decisive blow was struck. Should the emperor 
accept the decree concerning investiture, the election 
of popes, prelates, and other sacred ministers would 
be freed from corruption and the Church emanci- 
pated. But fear, that alone had restrained Henry, 
vanished after the dearly-bought victory of Hohen- 
burg (J uly 13), which enabled him to stifle the pitia- 
ble complaints of the Saxons. Swelling with pride, 
he required the pope to depose the prelates who had 
taken sides with the vanquished. Gregory nobly re- 
fused. Then Henry, in defiance of the pontifical 
decree, gave the solemn investiture of the crosier 
and ring to three German prelates. At his instiga- 
tion some simoniacal prelates of Italy, led on by the 
scandalous Guibert of Ravenna, rose against the 
pope. Guibert went so far as to plot against Gre- 
gory’s life in concert with Cencius, a wealthy and 
factious Roman noble. The latter seized the pontiff 
while he was celebrating midnight Mass in the 
church of St. Mary Major ; had the people not risen 
against the criminal Cencius, the pope would have 
perished. This vengeance did not suffice Henry IV. 
A cabal met at Worms, at which an excommunicated 
cardinal presided ; they heaped maledictions and in- 
sults upon Gregory, and pronounced against him a 
sentence of deposition. The prince notified the 
pope in a letter bearing this inscription: ‘‘ Henry, 
king by the grace of God, to Hildebrand, the bad 
monk and false pope.” ‘The cleric sent to Rome to 
bear the message arrived as Gregory was opening his 
council (March, 1076), and audaciously addressed 
the august assembly. .This effrontery would have 
cost him dear if Gregory had not shielded him with 
his own person, ‘The pope then pronounced, in full: 
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council, against Henry and his abettors the sentence 
of excommunication, which was to be followed by 
deposition if, before the expiration of one year, every 
one of the excommunicated did not seek absolution 
from the sovereign pontiff in person. 

Gregory AND Henry art Canossa.— This sol- 
emn sentence, which was published simultaneously 
throughout all Germany, and made more solemn by 
several heavenly manifestations, completely changed 
the aspect of affairs. The great vassals withdrew 
from Henry ; Saxony again took up arms, supported. 
this time by Suabia, Bavaria, and Carinthia ; Gos- 
lar, the favorite resort of the prince, several of his 
castles, and two palaces were taken and pillaged ; his 
troops were defeated ; a diet held at Tribur (October 
' 15) notified him that if before the expiration of the 
year he was not released from his censures, he should 
no longer be regarded as king, and that another. 
should be chosen in his place. The lords informed 
the pope of their resolutions, entreating him to pro- 
ceed to Augsburg before the end of the winter to 
direct and preside at the new diet. Gregory be- 
sought them by letters not to be precipitate; then, 
hoping to moderate them and to spare Henry, whom 
he wished to save, he set out for Germany, but the 
unusual rigor of the winter forced him to tarry at 
Canossa, a stronghold belonging to the Countess 
Matilda. 

Meanwhile Henry IV., abandoned, threatened, 
disgraced, resolved to forestall the fatal term. Not- 
withstanding the intense cold, he set out from the 
Rhine to Canossa, accompanied by his wife, his 
young son, and several servants, and crossed the 
Jura, the icy Leman, and the Alps. The pope, to 
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inspire him with horror for his crimes, before ad- 
mitting him to an audience required him to perform 
a severe penance of three days within the enclosure 
of the castle, and to accept certain conditions under 
oath. Henry unreservedly submitted, and the pope 
withdrew the ban of excommunication (January 26, 
1077). 

STRUGGLE IN GERMANY AND IrAty; DEATH OF 
St. Grecory VII.—Henry had not yet, left Ca- 
nossa when, beset by some ambitious Italians and 
simoniacal prelates, he forgot his oath, freely min- 
gled with the excommunicated, among others Gui- 
bert of Ravenna, and tried to seize the pope, or at 
least to close Germany against him. On this intelli- 
gence the German lords assembled at Forchheim, 
thinking themselves justified in breaking once for 
all with a perjured prince, without awaiting the 
sanction of the sovereign pontiff, chose for king the 
braye and pious Rudolph of Suabia. This election 
brought Henry back to Germany, where a bloody 
struggle ensued, which was not ended even by the 
death of Rudolph, victorious in the battle of Elster 
(1080). His successor was Hermann of Luxemburg, 
a good warrior, but who, possessing neither the 
brilliant qualities nor the immense influence of Ru- 
dolph, could not force Henry to return from Italy, 
whither he had hastened to,crush the pope. In his 
fury Henry, not content with naming the anti-pope, 
Guibert of Ravenna (Clement III.), in the cabal of 
Brixen, sought to possess himself of Gregory’s person, 
in order to outrage and torture him at will, and 
sacrifice him to his vengeance. The undaunted 
pontiff foresaw the storm without ceasing to watch - 
over the Church, and even to hold his annual coun- 
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cil; he put his confidence in God, and God did not 
forsake him. ‘The heroic Countess Matilda roused 
the enthusiasm of her subjects in favor of the Holy 
Father ; fortifying her castles, she levied and led her * 
troops in person across upper Italy to check the 
advance of the Germans. Robert Guiscard, master 
of lower Italy, had just cast himself at the fect of 
the pope to implore pardon and to swear fealty and 
homage to him. Rome was guarded by the troops 
of Matilda and the Roman princes. Henry, accom- 
panied by the anti-pope, laid siege to that city in 
the spring of 1081 ; but the courage of the besieged, 
animated by Gregory, withstood during three years 
all assaults, owing to the skilful diversions of Ma- 
tilda, who harassed the imperialists in the Roman 
Campagna and in the neighboring provinces. 

Henry obtained by bribery what he could not have 
gained by arms. The people, weary of a prolonged 
siege, opened the city to the Germans ; Guibert was 
enthroned at St. Peter’s, and with his sacrilegious 
hand gave the imperial crown to Henry IV. on 
Easter Sunday, in the presence of a mercenary popu- 
lace. The rejoicings of this triumph did not last 
long. Robert Guiscard was reported to be marching 
on Rome with a formidable army. In fact, Gre- 
gory, who had retired to the Castle of San Angelo, 
_ had informed his new vassal of his straits and called 
him to his aid. Henry, unable to resist, hastened to 
leave Rome with his anti-pope, thus abandoning the 
_ Romans, who had compromised themselves for him, 
to the cruel though not unmerited chastisements of 
Robert. This conqueror ‘‘ appeared in Rome like a 
fierce lion, a glorious triumpher, crushing traitors 
under his feet or reducing them to slavery.” He 
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brought back the pope to St. John Lateran, where a 
last council wes held to excommunicate the anti- 
pope, with all his adherents, and to affirm the supe- 
riority of the spiritual over the temporal. At the 
same time Cardinal Otho of Ostia, who later became 
Urban II., sent by Gregory beyond the mountains, 
published the same decrees and censures in the 
council of Quedlinburg, in presence of King Her- 
mann. 

Gregory’s mission was fulfilled, and he could die 
in peace. But as the Romans attributed to him the 
evils they had just undergone, he went into exile. 
He accompanied Robert to Monte Cassino to ven- 
erate the relics of St. Benedict, and to encourage his 
friend, the Abbot Desiderius, as if he had a presen- 
timent that Desiderius was to be his successor ; 
thence he proceeded to Salerno, where he gave him- 
self up to pious contemplation. At last, summon- 
ing the cardinals, bishops, and clerics, after some 
conversation with them he said: ‘In the name of 
Almighty God, in virtue of the authority of the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, I command you to 
acknowledge as lawful pope no one who is not 
elected and consecrated according to the canonical 
laws of the Church.” And then, rallying once more 
before he expired, he uttered the words which epito- 
mize the history of his life: ‘‘I have loved justice 
and hated iniquity, and therefore I die in exile.” 
And then he rested after a life of labor (May 25, 
1085), leaving to his successors, with the example of . 
his virtues, laws for reforming the clergy, and a 
struggle which could not fail to secure the Church 
her absolute independence by the triumph of the 
spirit over the flesh, and of mind over matter. 
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THe Herrs or St. Gregory VII.—Apparently 
vanquished, exiled, despoiled, Gregory really died 
victorious ; his grand idea survived him ; his influ- 
ence in the choice of popes was as potent after as 
before his pontificate ; the persons whom he had 
designated were successively elected and continued 
to carry out his plan, notwithstanding their fears of 
so formidable a succession. Desiderius, abbot of . 
Monte Cassino, hesitated for more than a year before 
he gaye way to pressing entreaties and let himself 
be made pope under the name of Victor HI. Otho 
of Chatillon, bishop of Ostia, who was a Frenchman 
by birth, resisted the prayers of the electors for six 
months. At last he relented and took the immortal 
name of Urban II. He beheld Rome in the power 
of the anti-pope Clement; Italy and Germany in 
flames ; kings wavering in their obedience. But he 
was nothing daunted. In the two glorious councils 
of Piacenza and Clermont, in the presence of im- 
mense multitudes, he declared his adhesion to the 
principles of St. Gregory VII., condemned the in- 
vestitures, excommunicated the guilty monarchs, 
Philp and Henry, and preached the first Crusade. 
Then he entered Rome, whence the anti-pope had 
been driven. The death of Urban II. (1099) was 
no gain to the anti-pope’s three successors ; the law- 
ful pontiff, Pascal II., whom Gregory VII. had in- 
vited from Cluny, was soon acknowledged by all the 
faithful, for he was the pope of the Crusaders, the 
successor of Urban II., and the herald of the con- 
quest of Jerusalem. The anti-popes had not these 
honors or sacred titles ; moreover, they began to feel 
that the arm of flesh which had constituted their 
strength was failing. 
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Misrortunes or Henry IV. ; nis Duarn (1106). 
—For some time the emperor congratulated him- 
self on his good fortune: his most terrible adver- 
sary, Gregory, had fled, and Rome for twelve years 
remained closed against the lawful popes; Robert 
Guiscard was dead ; the Countess Matilda, in conse- 
quence of her attachment to the Holy See, was 
abandoned by her husband, Welf or Guelph of Bava- 
ria, Whose family had been reconciled with the em- 
peror ; the anti-Cesar Hermann, having retired to his 
domains, died soon afterwards. But now began a 
series of misfortunes which arose in the bosom of 
Henry’s own family and ended in a frightful catas- 
trophe. His eldest son, Conrad, had himself pro- 
claimed king, and during six months occupied the 
fairest provinces of the empire; his wife denounced 
him before the council of Piacenza, revealing his 
turpitude and demanding vengeance; his noblest 
kinsmen deserted him for the Crusades; finally, 
Henry, his youngest son, and sole heir since Conrad’s 
death, also revolted and held his father in prison 
until invested by him with the insignia of roy- 
alty, after which he compelled him to leave the 
country. Arrived at Liege, the old emperor wrote 
to King Philip of France a sorrowful account of his 
woes. What is still more lamentable is that he re- 
nounced all reconciliation with the Church, and died 
without any sign of repentance. His body was de- 
prived of the honors of sepulture. A truly sad end 
for a prince seemingly born with happy inclinations, 
but whom, after a fifty years’ reign, evil counsellors, 
pride of power, and licentiousness plunged into an 
abyss of woe. 

DIsGRACEFUL PROCEEDINGS oF HENRY V. (1106- 
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1125).—It might be supposed that the affair of the 
investitures was terminated by the accession of a king 
who had taken arms to force his father to a recon- 
ciliation with the Church. But Henry V., after the 
shameful brutalities which carned for him the sur- 
name of Parricide, lost no time in displaying his 
ambition, perjury, and hypocrisy in broad daylight. 
Pascal II., like his predecessors, desired the inde- 
pendence of the Church and the abolition of the 
investitures ; but while he had many virtues, he was 
wanting in firmness, and proved himself more con- 
ciliatory than his predecessors by withdrawing all 
censures from Philip I. of France, and Henry I. of 
England. With Henry V., hitherto zealous for the 
- Church, Pascal thought he might be more unyield- 
ing. He required that prince absolutely to renounce 
the investitures. The latter indignantly alleged the 
right inherent to his crown, and to enforce it en- 
camped with thirty thousand knights on the plains 
of the Po, preparatory to marching on Rome. The 
pope advanced against him as far as Sutri; by an 
excess of generosity he expressed himself ready to 
restore to the king all the ecclesiastical fiefs of Ger- 
many and Italy, and to crown him emperor, provided 
he would for ever renounce the inyestitures. Henry 
did not expect so generous a proposal, which he 
knew would be ill received by the higher clergy as 
little in harmony with the needs of the times ; never- 
theless he accepted. This agreement met so loud an — 
expression of dissatisfaction from the clergy that the 
pope was compelled to retract the decree. This the 
king had foreseen, and, immediately seizing the person 
of the pope, regardless of the strenuous resistance of. 
the Romans, he cast him into prison, deprived him 
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of food, and inflicted such ill treatment upon him 
that the pontiff was forced to sign a new compro- 
mise, in substance as follows: ‘‘ Elections of prelates 
shall be made freely, without simony, in presence of 
the king, who shall decide in case of a doubtful 
election ; the king shall then confer the investiture 
with the crosier and ring, after which the prelate 
elect shall be consecrated.’? This arrangement de- 
parted from the plan of St. Gregory, but it was also 
far from meeting the imsane demands which had 
been made by Henry IV. Wearied of war, the 
pope signed it; and then, having promised not to 
excommunicate the king for imprisoning him, he 
was restored to liberty, and Henry V. was crowned 
emperor (1111). This mingling of violence and per- 
fidy in an emperor towards a captive pope was 
almost identically reproduced seven centuries later. 

' Henry V.’s odious proceedings were blamed even 
by his most steadfast friends, among whom Conrad of 
Salzburg and the young Norbert, the future foun- 
der of the order of Premonstratensians. The pope 
was too conscientious to excommunicate the prince, 
but the bishops of France and Germany did not 
hesitate to do so in the councils of Vienne and 
Cologne. The concessions of the pope excited de- 
bates, in the course of which what had been a vexed © 
and complicated question was made so clear that it 
was possible to distinguish what belonged to God 
from what might be allowed to Cesar. 

ConcorDAT OF Worms (1122) ; NintH CEcUMENT- 
cAL CouncrL (1123).—In the discussion caused 
by the decree of 1111 some theologians heartily ap- 
proved of what the pope had done, and others, inju- 
diciously lauding St. Gregory VII., taxed the decree 
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with heresy, while several found means to reconcile 
the liberty of the Church with the right of the em- 
peror, who was temporal sovereign of property and. 
persons. Pascal I]. made Henry propositions most 
honorable to the crown; but Henry would hear 
nothing., He again set out in haste to Italy, under 
pretext of regulating the succession of the Countess 
Matilda, recently deceased, but in reality to seize 
this rich possession, which of right should have 
fallen to the Holy See. At Henry’s approach Pascal 
fled from Rome; but he was brought back by the 
Normans and died soon afterwards (1118). His 
successor, Gelasius IJ., was also compelled to flee. 
He died at Cluny after a pontificate of a few 
months. A French prince, Guy of Burgundy, arch- 
bishop of Vienne, who took the name of Calixtus 
II., was then elected. With him terminated the 
struggle. In a council at Rheims he made mode- 
rate propositions to the emperor. Henry, who had 
just created an anti-pope, rejected the propositions 
of Calixtus; but being threatened with excommuni- 
cation, and seeing Germany in commotion, he dreaded 
his father’s fate and hastened to the diet of Worms 
(1122). There Henry V. renounced the investiture 
by the ring and crosier, granted full liberty of 
elections, and promised to restore to the Church 
all its possessions. The pope, on his part, agreed 
that the elections of Germany should take place in | 
presence of the emperor or his representative, and 
left it to him to decide in case of doubt. Besides 
this, the prelates elect of Germany, Italy, and Bur- 
gundy might receive investiture by the sceptre, and 
hus acquit themselves of their obligations towards 
their sovereign. Such was the Concordat of Worms, 
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which realized the grand idea of St. Gregory VII. 
and justly caused universal joy. The following year 
the pope convoked an m@cumenical council in the 
Lateran basilica ; nearly a thousand fathers approv- 
ed the Concordat, decreed in detail the restoration 
of discipline, and occupied themselves with the fate 
of the Christians in the East and in Spain. This 
was the Ninth (ecumenical Council, and the first 
held in the West (1123). 

Everything relating to the liberty of the Church 
was regulated. Two years later Henry V. died 
without posterity ; an election gave him as succes- 
sor Lothaire II. (1125-1137), a very pious prince. 
Fearing that his presence would unduly influence 
the elections of bishops, he made no use of the 
right which the Concordat gave him, and was con- 
tent with an oath of allegiance taken by the pre- 
lates after their consecration. The Church was 
then free, not only in law but in fact. 


Sec. 2. The Popes and the Hohenstaufens; (welphs 
and (thibelines ; Independence of Italy ; the Long 
Interregnum of the Empire (1137-1272). 

LIBERTY IN ItTaty; ANntTI-Porzrs AND DeEmA- 
GOGUES; ARNOLD OF Brescia (1130-1155),—The 
liberty guaranteed to the ecclesiastical electors by 
the articles of the Concordat, and the conscientious 
reserve of the Emperor Lothaire, although in them- 
selves most praiseworthy, led at first to some griev- 
ous results. It often happened that an election was 
contested and that two prelates disputed for the 
same see. Now, while in Germany the emperor’s 
-known desire could settle the dispute in favor of 
one of the parties, the case was otherwise in Bur- 
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gundy and Italy. In the latter country especially, 
the inhabitants of the cities could no longer brook 
the temporal dominion which the bishops had exer- 
cised from time immemorial, and still less the 
power which the lords who had their castles in the 
city or neighborhood arrogated to themselves. As 
for the imperial count, he had lost all authority. 
From this epoch dates the creation of the consuls, 
appointed by the people to govern the city, and the 
invention of the carroccio, a car surmounted by an 
altar, cross, and standards, around which the people 
rallied when they had resolved on war. Already the 
Italian cities were republics; the bishops generally 
had renounced their political privileges, which more- 
over had been greatly curtailed and almost annulled 
by the contested elections. 

The Romans could not help feeling the breath of 
liberty that swept over Italy. Contested elections, 
the lawful pope held in check or driven away by an 
anti-pope, the intervention of a foreign prince, the 
harangues of demagogues—all these causes came near 
compromising the temporal power of the sovereign 
pontiffs. At the death of Calixtus II. (1124)'there 
had been a double election, but, as one of the elect 
renounced his claim, schism was obviated. At the 
death of Honorius II. (1130), however, there was a 
schism which lasted eight years ; the anti-pope Ana- 
cletus (Peter de Leone), having conferred upon Ro- - 
ger of Sicily the title of king, and so won his power- 
ful support, Innocent IT. was forced to quit Rome 
and betake himself to France, where his cause was 
pleaded and won by the eloquence of St. Bernard. 
Brought back in triumph by his illustrious cham- 
pion, it was nevertheless not till after the death of 
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Anacletus that Innocent was able to maintain him- 
self at Rome. Then he convoked the Tenth Gcume- 
nical Council (1139). This was the second Lateran 
Council, and it met to complete the reform of the 
Church, to condemn the schism of Anacletus, and 
to anathematize certain heretics, among whom was 
Arnold of Brescia. 

Arnold had been the disciple of the famous Abe- 
lard in France. On his return to Italy he took the 
monastic habit. But from the principles of his 
master, and the ideas of reform which then oceupied 
all minds, he had formed a doctrine of his own. 
According to his views, clerics, prelates, nay, even 
the pope himself, should possess no revenue, no 
temporal power, in order to attend solely to spiritual 
works. This political heresy, preached, nevertheless, 
with fiery eloquence by a monk of an austere life, 
soon gained ground among the Roman people during 
the schism of Anacletus. The dream of the Romans 
was to revive their ancient sway over the entire 
world. But the return of Pope Innocent, the solem- 
nity of the council, and the conclusion of: peace with 
Roger, whom the pope acknowledged as king, forced 
Arnold to escape, first to France, then to Zurich. 
But his party in Rome was powerful enough to 
create a senate, a patrician, and tribunes; he him- 
self soon returned and harassed the successors of 
Innocent IL, particularly Eugene III., who was 
brought back to Rome by his glorious vassal, King 
Roger, the conqueror of the Greeks and of Northern 
Africa. On the other hand, the republicans of Rome 
appealed to Conrad III. to hasten there to rule the 
world, exacting ‘what was Cxsar’s by obliging even 
the pope to pay tribute, as St. Peter had done by 
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order of Jesus Christ.” Conrad either could not or 
would not heed this appeal. 

Conrap IIL (1187-1152); THE GUELPHS AND 
QuIBELINES OF GERMANY.—The reign of Lothaire 
Il. had been disturbed only by the claims of the 
family of Hohenstaufen, represented by Frederick the 
Cross-eyed, duke of Suabia, and his brother Conrad, 
duke of Franconia. ‘The latter had assumed the 
title of king, which he relinquished at the entreaties 
of St. Bernard. For this he was generously indem- 
nified by the Emperor Lothaire. Elected to suc- 
ceed the latter, Conrad of Hohenstaufen did not 
imitate his generosity. The family of the Guelphs 
(Welfs), represented by Henry the Proud, the son- 
in-law and heir of Lothaire, held Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Tuscany. On the pretext that this family was 
too powerful, Conrad declared it to have forfeited 
Saxony and Bavaria, and he bestowed these fiefs 
upon other vassals.. But Henry the Proud speedily 
reconquered Saxony, which had remained loyal to 
him ; death prevented him from recovering Bavaria, 
where his brother, Guelph of Altorf, was at the head 
of an army with headquarters at Winsberg Castle. 
Conrad and his troops approached, crying, ‘‘ Waib- 
lingen! Waiblingen !” the name of the seat of the 
Hohenstaufens, near Wiirtemberg, and the first ficf 
they possessed. The Winsberg soldiers responded 
with cries of ‘‘ Welf ! Welf !” the name of the family - 
for whom they were fighting. Such is the origin of 
the words Guelph and Ghibeline, which so often 
recur in the history of the thirteenth and the two 
following centuries, and which, transferred to Italy, 
assumed a new meaning. 

Winsberg Castle opposed a spirited resistance, 
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but, deprived of succor, was forced to surrender. 
Conrad ordered that only the women might depart 
and carry away whatever they held most precious ; 
they carried off their husbands. ‘To put an end to 
the war the emperor gave Saxony to the young 
Henry the Lion, a son of Henry the Proud, but did 
not give him back Bavaria. Guelph remained without 
an appanage. 

This intestine struggle and the political enmities 
it enkindled throughout the empire; the departure 
of Conrad III. for the second Crusade, and hig in-. 
glorious return; finally, the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking, precluded German interference in Italy. 
Conrad even declined being crowned emperor. King 
Roger of Sicily, master of Southern Italy and the 
sea, troubled himself but little about the rest of the 
peninsula, where anarchy was rife. Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa began to venture upon the sea; Milan 
domineered over the free cities of the plains and de- 
stroyed Lodi; Paviatook the lead of the Ghibeline 
cities which still inclined to the king of Germany. 

FREDERICK BARBAROSSA (1152-1190).—Conrad 
IIT., on dying, had designated as his successor not his 
son, then too young, but his nephew, Frederick of 
Hohenstaufen, duke of Suabia, surnamed Barbarossa, 
at that time thirty years of age. Learned, handsome, 
brave, and generous, Frederick was profoundly im- 
pressed with the grandeur and majesty of royalty. 
Scarcely was he elected and crowned at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle than he settled, in capacity of suzerain, the 
dispute between the claimants to the throne of Den- 
mark. He resolved to subdue Hungary, and endea- 
vored to pacify the Guelphs by restoring Bavaria to 
Henry the Lion. Then, influenced by political and 
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religious motives, he turned his eyes towards Italy. 
After crossing the Alps (1154) he hung up his 
buckler in the plains of Roncaglia, near the Po; 
thither, according to custom, all the Italian feudato- 
ries repaired to renew their homage, after passing 
one night as guard to the king. Envoys of the 
prince were sent to all the towns to collect the dues 
of the royal treasury. Some cities having defied 
these envoys, Frederick marched against them and 
destroyed several, among others Tortona. Before 
setting out for Rome he received the iron crown at 
Pavia, then, crossing Tuscany, encamped on the 
borders of the Tiber. 

The pope was Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspear), 
the only Englishman who has ever sat in the chair 
of St. Peter. His temporal authority was almost en- 
tirely set at naught by the Roman people, now more 
than ever under the influence of Arnold of Brescia. 
Arnold, being excommunicated, escaped from Rome, 
and, while wandering in the Campagna, fell into the 
power of Frederick, who delivered him to the pope. 
The prefect of the city hastened the trial, and by 
the orders of Frederick and with the assent of the 
people, the demagogue was first strangled in the 
Castle of St. Angelo, and then his body was burnt in 
presence of the people. After this execution the 
Romans thought to impose conditions upon the 
future emperor; they demanded, before his corona- 
tion, money, certain privileges, and the guarantee 
of their liberty by an oath. They dilated on the an- 
cient greatness of their city, but Frederick replied : ‘I 
marvel at your words, which are more arrogant than. 
wise. Doubtless Rome was once great and power- ~ 
ful; but a Frank has come, great in name and in 
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exploits, who has taken away her liberty, Ail is 
now in my power—your consuls, your senate, your 
* The prince afterwards held the stirrup 
of the pope, who, proceeding to St. Peter’s Church, 
solemnly crowned Frederick as emperor of the Ro- : 
mans (June 18, 1155). The indignant populace 
threw themselves upon the imperialists, who easily 
mastered them, killed many, and drove hundreds 
into the Tiber. The emperor, quitting Rome, dealt 
severely with the disobedient people of Spoleto and 
with the revengeful Veronese, Returning to Ger- 
many, he compelled all to bend to his will; the king 
of Poland was humbled, the duke of Bohemia award- 
ed the title of king. Frederick was at the zenith of 
his power in the sixth year of his reign ; his height 
was so great that he might naturally expect to be- 
come dizzy. 

A new expedition was set on foot against Italy to 
chastise the spirited city of Milan and the heir of 
the brave Roger of Sicily, William I. This latter 
had repelled the attack of the Greeks, who were 
Frederick’s allies, and besides had done hege homage. 
to the pope for all his possessions, and this homage 
irritated the emperor. <A letter from the pope in- 
creased his irritation. Adrian reproached him with 
some excesses for which he demanded satisfaction, 
and paternally reminded him that he had cheerfully 
granted him signal benefits (deneficia). This Latin 
word grated on the ears of Frederick, who understood 
beneficia in the feudal sense, and supposed that he 
was regarded as a feudatory. Cardinal Roland 
further embittered him by exclaiming: ‘‘ From 
whom, then, does the most noble emperor hold his. 
crown ?” The pope thought it better to mollify the 
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prince by himself offering a loyal explanation of the 
word. Nevertheless Frederick passed over to Italy 
(1158), laid siege to Milan, which was compelled by 
famine, pestilence, and the sword to surrender. 
The emperor had his throne erected two leagues 
from the city; the archbishop, the consuls, and the 
notables of the city approached barefoot and bare- 
headed. After them came the people with ropes 
around their necks; all prostrated and took the 
oath of allegiance. Thence Frederick again proceed- 
ed to the plain of Roncaglia to hold a solemn diet. 
Four doctors of law from Bologna proclaimed aloud 
that “the will of Cesar is law, and the good pleasure 
of the prince has the force of law.” According to 
this autocratic principle the bishops, nobles, and 
cities of Italy were judged; a famous constitution 
was drawn up in the name of Frederick, emperor, 
ever Augustus, to determine taxes, the census, to 
regulate the government of cities, the transmission 
of fiefs, and the oaths of vassals. The emperor, 
without consent of the pope, assessed taxes on 
church property, invested Guelph with Tuscany, 
which had been left to the Holy See by the Countess 
Matilda, and arbitrarily disposed of several arch- 
bishoprics. Excommunication was about to be 
launched against Frederick when Adrian died (Sep- 
tember 1, 1159). 

ALEXANDER III. (1159-1181) anpd THE LoMBARD 
LEAGUE.—The tyrannical exactions of the emperor 
met with violent opposition in Lombardy, especially 
‘in Milan, Cremona, and Brescia. Frederick had 
sworn to avenge the outrage offered to his pretended 
rights. Before passing the plough and sowing salt © 
over the ruins of Milan, he halted under the walls 
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_ of Cremona, casting over to the besieged the heads 

_ of their prisoners, while the besieged retaliated by 

_ tossing back the heads of the imperialists. He 
there learned that Curdinal Roland, elected by the 
majority of votes pope under the name of Alexan- 
der II1., had a competitor in Octayian (Victor IV.), 
elected by a minority favorable to the emperor. 
The emperor, without abandoning his other under- 
takings, gladly gave the investiture to his creature, 
Octavian, and did his utmost to annul the election 
of Alexander. Octavian had been acknowledged by 
the conciliabule of Pavia. Like Innocent II., the 
pope was driven to seek refuge in France. With 
this schism ended Frederick’s successes. 

After the destruction of Milan (1162) he returned 
to Germany, where troubles had arisen; but more 
serious difficulties soon recalled him into Italy, 
which had revolted against his tyrannical commis- 
saries. Meanwhile the anti-pope died, and Alexan- 
der re-entered Rome. To smother the agonizing cry 
of the suffering cities, and to uphold the new anti- 
pope, Frederick hastened across the Alps to raise an 
army and to march upon Rome, which he easily took, 
without capturing Alexander, who had fled to Bene- 
vento. While pestilence was decimating his troops 
trouble arose in his rear: fifteen Lombard cities 
bound themselves by treaty to defend their liberties, 
to‘rebuild Milan, and to uphold Alexander, who 
was in alliance with them. Frederick, out of his 
head, flew to Pavia, and thence to Susa, with an 
escort of but thirty men ; he came near being taken 
prisoner, and escaped only through a disguise (1168). 
The Lombard League steadily increased, and built 
a city called Alessandria in honor of the pope. 
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Frederick was preparing to take signal vengeance. 
While awaiting his coming Christian of Mayence 
laid siege to Ancona, heroically defended by the 
citizens, and delivered by the army of the League. 
The emperor, arriving, burnt Susa, marched upon 
Alessandria, nicknamed by the imperialists Straw, 
but met with so determined a resistance that Fred- 
erick was forced to raise the siege. Henry the Lion, 
offended by a refusal of the emperor, returned to 
Germany with all his vassals. For a moment Fred- 
erick thought of suing for peace ; but his resentment 
gained the upper hand, and he advanced to the at- 
tack of the castle of Legnano, five leagues from Milan. 
He was in turn attacked by the confederate army, 
and, in spite of his bravery, beheld his banner and 
treasures falling into the hands of the enemy, his 
troops cast into the river or driven to shameful flight 
(May 29, 1176). At the same time the imperial gal- 
leys were seized by the Venetians. 

TREATY OF VENICE (1177) ; ELEVENTH CicUMENI- 
CAL Councit (1179) AND PEACE oF CONSTANCE 
(1183).—Frederick was reduced to sue for peace, and 
Venice was assigned as the meeting-place. Pope 
Alexander was the first to keep the appointment, 
and magnanimously received the emperor at the 
entrance of the Church of St. Mark. On beholding 
the august pontiff against whom he had been so long 
in arms, Frederick, unable to master his emotion, cast 
aside his imperial mantle and threw himself at the 
feet of the pope. The latter immediately raised him, . 
gave him the kiss of peace, and granted him the 
enjoyment of Tuscany for fifteen years. The empe- 
ror, in return, concluded a peace of fifteen years 
with King William the Good, of Sicily, and with the 
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bard cities—a truce which six years later was 
hanged for a permanent peace. In commemora- 
son of this joyful reconciliation, the pope presentéd 
ring to the doge of Venice as a symbol of the 
bnion of the Venetians with the sea. The repentant 
end degraded anti-pope received an abbey (July 25, 
4177). 
_ The Romans, not less jubilant than the other 
Italians, and thoroughly disabused of their political 
ntopias, besought the pope to return at once to Rome. 
Alexander re-entered it triumphant. He soon con- 
voked in the Lateran basilica (March, 1179) the 
Eleventh @cumenical Council, which prevented for a 
long while the danger of doubtful elections by re- 
quiring two-thirds of the votes to constitute a valid 
election. The Papacy now held peaceful sway over 
liberated Italy. 

The emperor was not so fortunate in Germany. 
To punish Henry the Lion for deserting him in 
Italy, he declared him a felon and deprived him of 
his two great fiefs (Saxony and Bavaria), leaving 
him only his freeholds m Brunswick. The vast in- 
heritance of the house of Guelph was parcelled out 
into twenty petty principalities, comprising New 
Saxony and New Bavaria, all holding immediately 
from the crown. The lay and ecclesiastical pos- 
sessors of these immediate fiefs became so many 
sovereigns, having their courts, army, taxes, and 
currency. This, as will be seen later, imperilled the 
superior authority of the suzerain. At the diet of 
Constance (June 25, 1183) Frederick was forced to 
acknowledge definitely the independence of the Lom- 
bard cities, which, however, were obliged to pay the . 
emperor some honors and to take the oath of alle- 
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giance. henceforth the Italian republics chose 
their senate, councils, and their civil magistrates ; a 
podesta, ordinarily a foreigner, was in some cities 
made supreme judge and had the power of declaring 
war. <A few cities still adhering to the emperor 
constituted the Ghibeline party in Italy ; while the 
greater number, clinging to their national indepen- 
dence, were called the Guelph party, less through 
attachment to the family of that name than from 
opposition to the imperial power. The history of 
these two parties was for two centuries the history 
of Italy. 

Frederick Barbarossa was, in a domestic point of 
view, fully indemnified, even in Italy, for his losses 
in Lombardy. His eldest son, Henry, married Con- 
stance, daughter of Roger II., legitimate heiress of 
all the Norman possessions in Southern Italy. The 
old emperor again raised his head and made gor- 
geous pageants. The popes feared, not without rea- 
son, that they should be hampered more than ever 
both north and south by the Hohenstaufens ; they 
were beginning to remonstrate and threaten when 
their attention was directed to Jerusalem, just taken 
by Saladin. Frederick, till then more attentive to 
the temporal interests of his children than to the 
just displeasure of the Roman pontiffs, nevertheless 
proved that he was alive to the calamities of Chris- 
tendom ; he valiantly assumed the cross at the age of 
sixty-eight. His heroism and tragic death (June, 
1190) cover a multitude of faults. 

Popr Innocent III. And THE CLAIMANTS TO THE 
Emprre (1198-1216).—Frederick Barbarossa had left. 
his son, Henry VI., to succeed him in Germany 
(1190-1197), That prince, in violation of all jus- 
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tice, disgraced himself by imprisoning Richard 

Coeur-de-Lion (the Lion-hearted), and, with the ran- 
som money so shamefully extorted for the release of 
Richard, he fitted out an expedition in order to ob- 
tain possession of Sicily. His cruelties there won 
him the surname of Cyclops, and his ambition ren- 
dered him formidable to the Church. He died sud- 
denly, leaving Sicily to his only son, three years old, 
and already named king of the Romans. This child, 
who became Frederick II., was confided to the tute- 
lage of the Church and of the pope. His education 
was so well cared for, and his hereditary kingdom so 
perfectly administered, that the royal orphan had a 
double reason to call the Church his good mother 
and the pope his tender father. This pope was the - 
great Innocent III., the faithful imitator of the 
Gregories and Alexanders, the arbiter of kings 
and nations, the promoter of the holy wars and 
at the same time the organizer of peaceful insti- 
tutions, the indefatigable champion of the rights 
of the Church as well as the rigid guardian of in- 
ternal discipline. 

It was of paramount importance to the sovereign 
pontiffs that the crowns of Sicily and of Germany 
should not be worn by the same head. The separa- 
tion had been exacted and promised at the corona- 
tion of Henry VI. On the death of the latter the 
infancy of his son induced the German electors to 
enter, perhaps in spite of themselves, into the views 
of the Holy See by choosing a prince from amongst 
themselves. The votes were divided between the 
Guelph Otho of Brunswick, a son of Henry the Lion, 
and the Ghibeline Philip of Hohenstaufen, duke of 
Suabia and brother of Henry VI. Naturally, Inno- 
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cent III. favored Otho; but Philip, by his concilia- 
tory promises, was about to overcome the objections 
of the pope when he was assassinated (1208). All 
the votes of the electors then fell to Otho, who 
lavished gifts, promises, and oaths, and was crowned 
emperor by the pope (1209). Otho IV. was no 
sooner crowned than he made haste to break every 
one of his promises, to violate all his oaths, to stir up 
the Romans against the pope, and to dethrone Fred- 
erick of Sicily. The pope threatened him ; but, the 
emperor paying no heed to threats, the pope ful- 
minated against him. the terrible excommunication 
(1211). Otho returned to Germany, but too late ; 
the principal lords no longer acknowledged him. 
The youthful Frederick had left Palermo, and, es- 
caping the ambushes laid for hinr in Lombardy, he 
appeared at Constance (1212). Vainly Otho strove 
to check the people and the nobles; all flocked to 
Frederick, attracted by his name, his kindly man- 
ners, and his largesses. The fallen emperor found 
no support save in his uncle, the feeble King John 
of England, in whose cause he allowed himself to be 
beaten at Bouvines (1214). Then, retiring to private 
life, he died four years afterwards, reconciled to the 
Church. 

Meanwhile Frederick was solemnly crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, after having in the dicet of Hera 
confirmed by a golden bull all the prerogatives of 
holy mother Church, according to the Concordat of 
Worms and the other constitutions of the sovereign 
pontiffs. He proposed to resign Italy to his new- 
born son; he even put on the cross to please his 
good father, Pope Innocent, who in the Twelfth cu- 
menical or Fourth Lateran Council proclaimed the 
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rights of Frederick to the empire (1215). But Pope 
Innocent IL. died the year after. 

FrReEpDgERICK II. (1212-1250) anp Honorrus III. 
(1216-1227) ; SusrLE Hypocrisy.—In the successor 
of Innocent HUI. Frederick found but a devoted 
friend in place of a clear-sighted father. He was 
anxious to profit by the change to ruin his enemies 
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in Germany and to secure the election of his son, 


while he was at the same time preparing the way for 
his supremacy in Northern Italy without letting go 
of the South; and this in direct violation of his 
sacred engagements, his yow to go to the Crusade, 
and the kindness of the pope. 

Damietta, held by the Crusaders, was besieged by 
the Mussulmans (1219). Honorius besought Fred- 
erick to set out; the latter, representing that the 
house of Guelph detained the crown jewels, craved 
delay and the help of the papal censures, to which 
Honorius assented. Damietta was taken. The pope 
again reminded him of his oath ; but Frederick still 
delayed. The time at an end, he demanded an ex- 
tension till autumn, so as to take revenge on the 
miscreants who calumniously charged him with in- 
tending to have his son elected king of the Romans. 
In autumn, soliciting another extension till the next 
spring, under pretext of gathering together the lag- 


gard crusading lords, he humbly begs to retain a 


life interest in the two Sicilies. Honorius, who till 
now had granted everything, formally refused. Fred- 
erick then assured him that he would be satisfied 
with a contingent interest in case his son, the heir 
of Sicily, should die before himself. The pope, hav- 
ing granted this request, was overwhelmed with 
blessings by his most loving son, full of gratitude. 
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Spring come, an ambassador arrived from Germany 
bearing a flattering letter to the pope, and another 
intended to excite the Romans against the pope. 
Thus Frederick prepares for his coronation. But 
why comes he not himself ? was asked at Rome. It 
was soon noised about that in a diet held at Frank- 
fort young Henry, the son of Frederick, had just 
been elected king of the Romans ; his father had so 
gained over the electors that the vote was carried 
without opposition. However, Frederick protested 
in his letter to the pope that the election was made 
in spite of himself during his absence ; moreover, 
that Honorius was free to reverse a choice made 
only in the interests of the Church. Honorius, per- 
haps, believed in the sincerity of Frederick, not sup- 
posing him capable of such refined hypocrisy. 

After settling everything according to his desires 
in Germany, Frederick set out (1220) for Rome with 
a brilliant retinue ; there, having promised to tram- 
ple out heresy, uphold the Holy See, to separate 
Sicily politically from Germany, and to go to the 
Crusade, he was crowned (1220). It was soon evi- 
dent how he would keep the first two promises when 
he so openly evaded the last two. Though emperor 
of Germany, he continued to rule Sicily arbitrarily. 
A Crusader, he obtained a respite of two years every 
two years till the death of Honorius. During one 
of these respites he undertook to overcome the Sara- 
cens, who still infested the mountains of Sicily ; but, 
far from crushing them, he spared them, and, re-’ 
gardless of excommunication, conveyed twenty thou- 
sand to the mainland as future auxiliaries.  An- 
other respite permitted him to convoke a diet at 
Cremona, where he sent an army corps, under pre- 
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text of restoring peace among the Lombard cities 
rent by the Guelph and Ghibeline factions. These 
cities at once saw the danger. Milan brought out 
her carroccio ; fifteen cities pledged themselves anew 
to the Lombard confederation ; young Henry of 
Germany could not effect the junction of his troops 
with his father’s, and the latter was forced to retreat 
in shame. Meanwhile Honorius III. died (1227). 

FREDERICK UNMASKED BY GREGORY IX. (1227- 
1241).—Gregory IX., an octogenarian and a kins- 
man of Innocent III., had just been raised to St. 
Peter’s chair. He too had loved Frederick, but 
under the preceding pontificate he had learned to 
know him. The history of the sixth Crusade proves. 
the firmness of the pope and the cold impiety of 
this prince, who was at last compelled to raise the 
mask. When the emperor had re-entered Italy the 
pope absolved him from the censures he had incur- 
red, and, through the talents of the Dominican 
John of Vicenza, had arranged a treaty of peace be- 
tween him and a large number of cities. Gregory 
showed his sincerity by blaming King Henry for 
rebelling against his father, the emperor, and by 
warning the German nobles not to take part in the 
revolt. Frederick at this very time was treacherous- 
ly making war against the Church by compiling, 
with the aid of Pietro delle Vigne, a Collection of 
the Laws of Sicily, in which absolute Cesarism 
supersedes the Christianity which then formed the 
basis of all legislation, as it regulated all religious | 
and civil institutions. The pope contented himself 
with opposing this code by the publication of five 
books of Decretals, arranged by the Dominican doc- 
tor St. Raymond of Pefiafort. 
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After substituting Conrad IV. in Germany for 
Henry, the emperor returned to Italy, destroyed 
Vicenza and Mantua, beat the Milanese, trampled 
under foot the Italian franchises by the aid of the Cala- 
brian Saracens and the Lombard Ghibelines, among 
whom Eccelino da Romano figured conspicuously. 
The pope then, along with the Genoese and Vene- 
tians, threatened Frederick, and when the latter made 
Enzio, one of his natural sons, king of Sardinia in 
defiance of the Holy See, Gregory fulminated a sen- 
tence of excommunication, released the subjects of 
Frederick from their allegiance, and reproached 
Frederick himself with haying spoken the execrable 
blasphemy that the world had been the dupe of three 
impostors, Moses, Jesus Christ, and Mohammed. 
Frederick denied that he had uttered this blasphemy, 
and called Gregory the dragon of the Apocalypse. 
Nor was this all: with his Saracens he laid waste 
the Roman Campagna, and, relying on the Ghibelines 
in the city, encamped under the walls of Rome. 
But the undaunted Gregory preached a crusade 
against Frederick, and convoked acouncil. Frederick 
was compelled to retreat before the Crusaders ; while 
the bishops hastening to the council were made 
prisoners. This news aggravated a malady from 
which the venerable pontiff was suffering, and he 
died, aged ninety-eight (1241). 

FREDERICK PUT DOWN BY INNocENT IV. (1243- 
1254).—The excommunicated emperor seemed to 
triumph the more surely because he held a great ° 
number of bishops and cardinals in his power at 
Naples. His permission was needed to elect a new 
pope, Celestine IV., who died eighteen days after his 
election, and had no successor for seventeen months. 
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At last Frederick’s intimate friend, Sinibaldo de’ 
Fieschi, a noble Genoese, was elected, and took 
the name of Innocent IV.‘ Fieschi was my friend,” 


_ said Frederick on learning the election, ‘but Inno- 


cent will’ be my enemy.” Frederick took pains to 
make his prophecy come true, The new pope was 
disposed to remove the excommunication, provided 
the emperor would consent to appear before a coun- 
cil. Frederick’s only reply was to march upon Rome, 
destroying everything on his way. He tried to seize 
the pope, but Innocent was carried by the Genoese 
fleet to his own country, and from there he went to 
Lyons, where he assembled the thirteenth general 
council (1245). Before the assembled fathers Inno- 
cent deplored the success of the Monguls, the de- 
struction of the Eastern Christians, the schism of 
the Greeks, the heresies of the West, and the out- 
rages of Frederick. The emperor had sent -Pietro 
delle Vigne and Thaddeus of Suessa to plead his 
cause before the council. The latter alone urged a — 
delay, which was granted, but it was only to appeal 
to another council and to another pope. Then In- 
nocent arose, saying : ‘‘ I am the vicar of Jesus Christ. 
I have the power of binding and loosing. I there- 
fore declare Frederick guilty of sacrilege and heresy, 
excommunicated and degraded.” Then the fathers, 
as a sign of adhesion to this, threw their lighted 
tapers upon the ground. ‘‘ Day of wrath, of woe, of 
calamity !” exclaimed Thaddeus on leaving the coun- 
cil. ‘I have done my duty,” said the pope, and he 
intoned the Te Deum. 

On hearing of his deposition Frederick put on 
his crown, exclaiming: ‘Torrents of blood shall 
flow ere it falls from my head.” With his Saracens 
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he took vengeance on, the Guelphs in Romagna and 
Tuscany, put out the eyes of his prisoners, and 
spared not even Pietro delle Vigne. Eccelino and 
Enzio stood by him in Lombardy, and Conrad in 
Germany. But Conrad was held in check; the Ger- 
mans proclaimed Henry Raspon landgrave of Thu- 
ringia, who died shortly afterwards and was suc- 
ceeded by William, count of Holland. LEnzio was 
taken by the Bolognese, who passed a law never to 
surrender him; the Neapolitans, too, were in com- 
motion. Notwithstanding his success in Tuscany, 
Frederick, beaten at Parma, was compelled to sue 
for peace; he offered satisfaction, and promised to 
fight in the Holy Land till the end of his life. And 
in the midst of his trouble sickness seized him, and 
he was forced to retire to a small city of Southern 
Italy, where he died overwhelmed with grief and. 
humiliation (1250). Frederick was a man of valor, 
generosity, wit, and learning, but he was also given 
to licentiousness, pride, duplicity, cruelty, and, 
above all, he seemed incapable of respect for reli- 
gion, which was the glory of his illustrious contempo- 
raries, St. Louis and St. Ferdinand. 

EXTINCTION OF THE HOHENSTAUFENS ; THE LONG 
INTERREGNUM OF THE Empire (1250-1272).—Fred- — 
erick IT, was dead ; Conrad IV., his sole legitimate son, 
quitted Germany, where with difficulty he stood his 
ground against William of Holland, and claimed his 
hereditary kingdom of Sicily, which was contested 
by Manfred, a natural son of Frederick IIT. Conrad 
easily won obedience from his Sicilian subjects, but _ 
he died at the age of twenty-six, leaving his young 
son, Conradin. Manfred seized upon the govern- 
ment, had himself made king without -regard to his 
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nephew’s rights and in violation of the pope’s suze- 
rainty; he crushed the Guelphs in Florence, and 
then defied Alexander IV. at Rome. In the north 
of Italy Eccelino the Ferocious was still at the head 
of the Ghibelines, and succeeded in surprising the 
Guelph cities, many of whose unfortunate inhabi- 
tants he had beheaded and quartered in the pub- 
he squares, while their possessions were confiscated 
to the use of Ghibelines. A crusade was preached 
against him and met temporary success. He cap- 
tured Padua from the Marquis d’Este, and confined 
eleven thousand of the Paduans in the dungeons of 
Verona, where they starved to death. At last Hece- 
lino was wounded and taken prisoner. He refused all 
care, and, having torn open his wounds with his own 
hands, his death was as violent as his life had been. 
At last the Lombard cities breathed again, but the 
Two Sicilies were bowed down under an insupporta- 
ble yoke. In order to shake it off Pope Urban IV. 
summoned a brother of St. Louis, Charles of Anjou, 
count of Provence. This hard, dry, and haughty 
man set out from Marseilles, and, entering the Tiber 
in spite of Manfred, was crowned and invested by 
the pope at Rome, and marched to the conquest of 
his new kingdom. Under the walls of Benevento he 
met his adversary, who threw himself headlong into 
the midst of the enemy ; his body was not found un- 
til three days after the battle (1266). Conradin, re- 
presentative of the Hohenstaufens, still remained. 
He lived ina castle in Bavaria, where he had been 
brilliantly brought up by his mother amid poets 
and military men. The harshness of Charles of An- 


_ jou turned the thoughts of all on the young prince, 


then but fifteen years old, who set out, notwithstand- 
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ing the apprehensions’ of his mother. Enthusiasti- 
cally received at Pisa, he proceeded by Sienna to 
Viterbo ‘to intimidate Pope Clement IV. ‘“‘ Fear 
nothing,” said the pontiff to his people ; ‘‘ they are 
victims going to the sacrifice.” Arrived at the plains 
of Tagliacozzo, the rash troops of Conradin were at- 
tacked on the flank by the small army of Charles. 
Conradin and his young friend, Frederick of Austria, 
were seized. Several days later the hapless prince 
mounted a scaffold erected in the square of Naples 
in sight of the magnificent bay. ‘‘O mother!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ what sorrow have I brought upon you.” 
He threw his glove into the crowd and laid his head 
upon the block. With him ended the house of 
Hohenstaufen (October 29, 1268). 

With the death of Frederick II. began in Germany 
what is termed ‘‘the long interregnum of the em- 
pire ” (1250-1272). For twenty-two years there was, 
properly speaking, no acknowledged emperor. Con- 
rad IV. was opposed by William of Holland, and af- 
ter the death of these two competitors the election 
of Richard, earl of Cornwall, was offset by that of 
Alfonso of Castile, who did not even appear in Ger- 
many. ‘The great vassals exercised all royal rights 
in their domains ; seven especially reserved to them- 
selves exclusively the right of electing the emperor. 
Petty vassals claimed the privilege of depending on 
none, save paying homage to the nominal suzerainty — 
of the crown. Imitating the Lombards, many cities. 
became independent, appointed their own magistrates, 
made their own laws; they made leagues among 
themselves, as in the case of the Hanseatic cities 
and the free cities of the Rhine, for mutual protec- 
tion and in view of commercial interests, 
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The empire had struggled to enslave the Church. 
The empire was vanquished; its yoke no longer 
weighed on Italy, nor even on Germany; but the 
Church was still independent. 


CHAPTER II, 
THE CRUSADES IN THE EAST. 


In one hundred and seventy-five years (1095-1270) eight expe- 
ditions, at once religious and military, are undertaken under 
the direction of the. popes against the Mussulmans, in order 
to conquer the holy places and to liberate the Christians in 
the Hast. 


Sec.1. First Crusade (1095-1099); Power of Islam 
and Weakness of the Eastern Empire; Godfrey 
of Bouillon, King of Jerusalem (1099); the 
Knights Hospitalers and the Templars. 


CAUSES OF THE First CrusapE.—As there is no 
event in history so important as the coming of Jesus 
Christ, so there never was a land so holy as that 
where the Saviour of men accomplished the great 
mystery of the redemption. Every place which he 
had consecrated by his presence became an object 
of veneration to the first Christians, especially Mount 
Calvary, the scene of his sorrowful Passion and glo- 
rious Resurrection. That sacred mount, profaned 
by the enemies of Christianity, was, under the first 
Christian emperor, restored to the piety of the faith- 
ful. St. Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great, was fortunate enough to discover the cross 
and the sepulchre of our Saviour (326). The mag- 
nificent Church of the Holy Sepulchre, raised on the 
very spot, drew thither multitudes of pilgrims, till 
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in 638 Jerusalem fell into the power of the Mussul- 
mans, The holy patriarch Sophronius died of grief, 
and all Europe was in consternation. <A senseless 
caliph, Hakem (996-1021), having become master of 
the Holy City, persecuted the worshippers of the 
true God because he claimed divine honors for him- 
self. Pope Sylvester II. then gave the first signal of 
the Crusades. The Christians of the West, whose faith 
was enkindled with new ardor, set out in greater 
numbers than ever to Palestine,* and their indigna- 
tion at the evils there endured inspired them with 
the thought of taking up arms in order to cast off 
the yoke of their persecutors. ‘‘ After escaping a 
thousand perils of death,” said William, archbishop 
of Tyre, ‘‘ the pilgrims, on reaching the gates of Je- 
rusalem, were not permitted to enter unless each one 
paid a piece of gold as tribute to the infidels. Hav- 
ing lost everything on the way, the greater number 
had not wherewith to pay toll. Thus they were 


» Among the pilgrims who visited the Holy Land in the course of the eley- 
enth century history cites Fulk, count of Anjou, and Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy. Fulk, called Nera, or Black, being guilty of several crimes and tor- 
tured in conscience, set out for Palestine in the humble garb of a pilgrim. 
Arrived at Jerusalem, he went through the streets of the Holy City with a rope 
around his neck, beaten with rods by his valets, repeating aloud: ‘* Have mer- 
cy, O Lord! ona faithless Christian, a perjurer and assassin.”’ The conversion 
of Fuik was sincere ; he became as dear to his people by his meekness and 
charity as he had been odious by his excesses. Several years later Robert 
the Magnificent, or the Devil, quitted his duchy of Normandy with staff and 
wallet, barefoot, and clothed in sackcloth. A servant who did not recog- 
nize him having struck him with a stick, he merely said : “ A pilgrim must 
suffer everything for his sins ;”? adding, ‘‘I prize sufferings endured for Je- 
sus Christ more than the richest city of my duchy.””. His piety and munifi- © 
cence made him famous allover the East. As he was traversing Asia Minor, 
compelled on account of his maladies to be borne in a litter by four Saracens, 
a Norman pilgrim, meeting him, asked him what word he would send back to 
his country. The duke replied: ‘Go tell my people that yon have seen a 
Christian prince borne to Paradise by four devils.” Robert dicd at Nica, 
expressing his regret that he was not permitted to breathe his last sigh in 
the Holy City of Jerusalem. ; 
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obliged to bivouac outside the city, where they soon 
fell victims to want and famine. Such as paid tri- 
bute and entered Jerusalem endured stripes, and 
even death, from the Mussulmans. During divine 
office the infidels entered the churches, uttering fu- 
rious cries ; they even seated themselves on the al- 
tars, overturned the chalices, trampled under foot the 
sacred vessels, heaped insults upon the clergy, not» 
even respecting the patriarch, whom they plucked by 
the beard.” : 

A pious pilgrim who, in concert with the patri- 
arch, sought to rescue the holy places, originated the 
great movement called the Crusades, and his pro- 
ject was favored by the religious fervor of the West, 
the union of all Christian states under the direction 
of the sovereign pontiffs, the chivalrous spirit of 
princes and nobles, and the fear produced by the’ 
alarming progress of the infidels, who threatened to 
destroy the Eastern Empire and thus open their way 
into Europe. 

THe SeLJUKIAN TurKs.—In the latter half of 
the eleventh century the Mussulmans, then masters 
of the African coast, still threatened Christian Eu- 
rope on the Mediterranean, in Spain, and in the 
south of Italy. But they were especially formidable 
in the East. Tartar hordes from Turkistan had 
crushed the Gaznevides and chosen as chief Togrul- 
Beg, agrandson of Seljuk. Togrul-Beg, in response to 
the appeal of the Abbasside caliphs, entered Bagdad 
at the head of 200,000 Turks, and destroyed the rule 
of the Buides. The caliph, in recompense, trans- 
ferred to him the temporal sovereignty of all the 
Mussulman states. He put Togrul-Beg beside him 
on the throne, and put two turbans upon the Turk’s 
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head, and hung two swords at his sides, as a sign 
that he was to be sovereign of the East and the 
West (1058). Thenceforth the Abbasside caliphs 
exercised only spiritual authority as the successors 
of Mohammed. 

The Seljukian sultans, invested with full political 
and military power, distinguished themselves from 
the first by their brilliant victories and conquests. 
Alp-Arslan (Strong Lion), a nephew and successor 
of Togrul-Beg, dispossessed the Greeks of Armenia 
and Georgia. The Eastern emperor, Romanus IV., 
haying essayed to check him, was beaten, taken 
prisoner, and forced to bite the dust before the con- 
queror, who styled himself the master of Asia (1071). 
The emperor was set at liberty in consideration of a 
great ransom and the promise of an annual tribute. 
’ Under Malek-Shah (1072-1092), the eldest son of 
Alp-Arslan, the empire of the Seljukians reached the 
highest point of its greatness. While the sultan ex- 
tended its boundaries to China and to the Indus, his 
leutenants advanced to the Bosphorus and the Medi- 
terranean ; they wrested from the Greeks all Asia 
Minor except Trebizond, and from the Fatimites 
Cairo, Syria, and Palestine. At the death of Malek- 
Shah his vast empire was dismembered to form the 
sultanates, or independent states, of Damascus, 
Aleppo, Persia, and Iconium. The sultan of Ico- 
nium, whose capital was Nicaea, possessed all Asia 
Minor and encamped within sight of Constantinople. - 
The other sultans were less powerful, so that the 
Fatimites of Cairo retook Jerusalem (1094), and held 
sway there till the coming of the Crusaders. 

THE SECT OF ASSASSINS AND THE OLD MAN OF 
THE Mountain.—In the midst of the Seljukian 
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empire arose a sect even then famous, and which 
was to be as much feared by Mussulmans as by 
Eastern Christians. Its founder, Hassan, had been 
chamberlain to Sultan Malek-Shah. Having fallen 
into disgrace with his master, he had sought shelter 
in Egypt, where he adopted the monstrous maxim of 
the Ismailian Fatimites: ‘Nothing is true and 
everything is lawful.” Hassan, having enrolled his 
proselytes in a sort of secret society, possessed him- 
self of the fortress of Alamout, or Vulture’s Nest, in 
the mountains of Persia (1090). Called thenceforth 
the Sheikh-al-jabal, or the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, his rule extended afar, and the terror of his 
name still further. His orders were known to a 
few of the initiated alone, and were executed by the 
faithful—better known as Assassins, from Hassan, or 
perhaps from an intoxicating potion called hashish, 
whose property was to rouse them to frenzy. These 
abominable fanatics, dreaming they had tasted all 
the delights of Mohammed’s paradise, were equally 
disposed to inflict or to suffer death. Their first act 
was to glut the vengeance of their chief: the grand 
vizier of Malek-Shah was assassinated. In reply to 
the threats of the sultan Hassan gave the ambassa- 
dor a proof of his power. He gave orders to one of 


his faithful to stab himself—he did so; to another to 


cast himself headlong from the window over a preci- 
pice—at once the command was executed. ‘‘ Know, 
then,” added the Old Man of the Mountain, “that 
there are seventy thousand who at the least sign are 
equally ready to do my bidding.” Malek-Shah, hay- 
ing at his disposal a numerous army, thought him- 
self able to punish these miscreants ; but soon after 
the mightiest of the Seljukians fell a victim to the 
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Old Man of the Mountain. One of his sons burned 
to avenge his death, and threatened to exterminate 
the sect of Assassins; one morning on awaking he 
found by his bedside a sharpened dagger. “* This 
dagger,” wrote Hassan, ‘lying near your head could 
as easily have been plunged into your heart.” The 
sultan, frightened, consented to treat with the Old 
Man of the Mountain, who retained all the fortresses 
he had built as far as the Anti-Lebanon mountains. 
The successors of Hassan, inheriting his power and 
cruelty, destroyed thousands of victims, among 
whom were caliphs, sultans, and Christian princes. 
This odious sect was not exterminated till the latter 
half of the thirteenth century—in Persia by the Mon- 
guls and in Syria by the sultan of the Mamelukes. 
AFFLICTION OF THE HASTERN EMPIRE UNDER THE 
Comnenus Dynasty.—Michael Cerularius had just 
completed the schism from the Latin Church when 
the family of Comnenus, one of the most ancient of 
the empire, ascended the throne of Constantinople 
(1057).. This elevation was due to the caprice of 
the soldiery, and to a people whose sole passion was 
hatred to Rome. It was easy to predict that the 
empire could not defend itself against its new and 
formidable foes. The Seljukian Turks, victorious 
everywhere in Asia Minor, pitched their tents on 
the very shores of the Bosphorus. On the other 
hand the Normans, led by Robert Guiscard, after 
driving the Greeks from Southern Italy, pursued - 
them beyond the Adriatic, dispossessed them of 
Durazzo, and threatened to advance upon Constanti- 
nople. Northward the Hungarians and the Tatar 
hordes spread their ravages along the right bank of 
the Danube. But the Greeks of the Lower Empire, 
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insensible to these signs of trouble, were busy chang- 
ing masters and quarrelling among themselves. The 
emperor, Alexis Comnenus, who was a skilful gen- 
eral, was unable to infuse ardor into this degenerate 
people. Money, soldiers, vessels, everything was 
wanting to the emperor when he saw his capital 
threatened by the powerful fleet of the Seljukian 
Turks (1095). In his distress hé turned to the West 
for assistance. This appeal helped to decide the 
first Crusade. But Alexis Comnenus could not enter 
into the generous feelings of the Crusaders and 
treated them -as barbarians; he tried to profit at 
their expense, sometimes by an alliance with them, 
and almost as often by furnishing aid to their Mus- 
sulman enemies in return for a share in the spoils. 
This treacherous policy was imitated by his succes- 


sors, and in the end was fatal to the empire. In the ° 


last years of his long reign (1081-1118) Alexis won 
the contempt of Crusaders, infidels, and his own 
subjects. Even the empress at his death-bed re- 
proached him: ‘ You die, as you have lived, a hyp- 
ocrite.” 5 

PETER THE HERMIT AND URBAN II. ; Council oF 
CLERMONT (1095).—The Crusades are among the 
most wonderful facts in history, and yet they were 
brought about in the providence of God, as is 
usual, by an obscure person, a poor pilgrim who had 
no authority but his eloquence and virtue. A priest’ 
of the diocese of Amiens, called Peter the Hermit, 
on arriving at Jerusalem was deeply afflicted to see 
the holy places profaned and Christians shamefully 
outraged by the infidels. Fired with holy zeal, he 
made known to the patriarch Simeon his determina- 
tion to lay the matter before the sovereign pontiff 
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and to appeal to the Western princes. Shortly after 
he entered the Church of the Resurrection to pray. 
‘“Night coming on,” says a historian of the time, 
‘Peter, worn out by his prayers and long vigils, 
stretched himself upon the pavement of the nave to 
sleep. And lo! while he slept our Lord Jesus 
Christ came and stood before him, saying: ‘ Arise, 
make haste, O Peter! Do with courage what I have 
commanded thee. I shall be with thee; for the time 
is come to purge the holy places and to help my 
servants.’ Peter arose, strengthened by the vision 
of God, and, according to the order from on high, set 
out in haste.” 

Pope Urban II., to whom he vividly depicted the 
sorrowful condition of the Holy Land, entered into 
his plans and resolved to work for its deliverance. 
He directed the Hermit to prepare the people by his 
moving eloquence. Peter, mounted on a mule, cru- 
cifix in hand, barefoot, and girt with a rope, tra- 
versed the greater part of Europe, enkindling all 
with the fire which burned in his own bosom. 
Urban II. held a preparatory council at Piacenza, 
after which he convoked a more solemn one at Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne. ‘Two hundred and thirty-nine 
archbishops and bishops attended. Several thou- 
sand lords and countless numbers of people en- 
camped around the city. On the seventh day Ur- 
ban addressed the multitude in a discourse so pathetic 
that. all present were overcome with emotion, and 
cried out with one voice: Diew le veut—‘‘ God wills 
it! God wills it!” The greater number pledged 
themselves on the spot to go to the rescue of the 
Holy Land. They assumed as a distinctive mark a 
cross of red stuff fastened to the right shoulder ; 
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hence the name Crusaders and Crusades. To secure 
the peace of Christendom during the war against the 
infidels, the Sovereign Pontiff solemnly renewed the 
Truce of God, and placed under the special protec- 
tion of the Church the families and possessions of 
the Crusaders, 

The ery of ** God wills it! God wills it !” re-echo- 
ing throughout Europe, roused unparalleled enthu- 
siasm. Every country furnished Crusaders. ‘‘ Who 
has ever heard,” exclaims a chronicler, ‘‘ of so many 
tribes and tongues gathered together in one army : 
French, Flemish, Frisians, Gauls, Bretons, Allo- 
broges, Lorrainers, Germans, Bavarians, Normans, 
Scots, English, Aquitanians, Italians, Apulians, Ibe- 
rians, Danes, Greeks, Armenians ? Did a Breton or 
a Teuton come to talk to me, not a word could I 
answer. But, though of divers tongues, we were as 
brethren and neighbors, having but one heart in the 
love of the Lord.” 

DEPARTURE OF THE CRUSADERS FOR CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE (1096).—One hundred thousand Crusaders of 
every age and rank, led by Peter the Hermit and a 
Burgundian knight called Walter the Penniless, 
were the first to set out for the Holy Land. Observy- 
ing no discipline and living by plunder, they natu- 

-rally found none but enemies along their way. 
Many were slain by the Hungarians ; others reached 
Asia Minor only to be exterminated by the Seljukian 
Turks. Peter the Hermit and three thousand of his 
followers were all that escaped the fury of the infidels. 

The regular army, however, advanced in three 
bodies toward Constantinople. The Lorrainers and 
Germans descended the valley of the Danube under 
the command of an already celebrated knight, God- 
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frey of Bouillon, duke of Lower Lorraine. The Pro- 
vengals, under Raymond of St. Giles, count of Tou- 
louse, crossed Lombardy and Dalmatia; with this 
army went the legate of the Holy See, Adhemar de 
Monteil, bishop of Puy. The French of Languedoc, 
under Robert Curthose, duke of Normandy, a son of 
William the Conqueror, and Hugh of Vermandois, 
brother to the king of France, marched to the south 
of Italy, where they were joined before embarking 
by the flower of the Norman knights, commanded 
by Bohemond, prince of Taranto, and his cousin 
Tancred. Alexis Comnenus was appalled by the 
approach of so great a multitude of warriors. “It 
seemed to us,” said his daughter, the Princess Anna, 
‘cas if Europe, torn up from its foundations, was 
hurled entire upon Asia.” In order to be prepared 
for the encroachments of his powerful allies Alexis 
made a hostage of Hugh of Vermandois, who had 
been wrecked on the coast of Epirus. This perfidy 
would have brought him ruin had he not soon re- 
stored the French prince to liberty. As he particu- 
larly feared the enmity of Bohemond, son of Robert 
Guiscard, he won him over by presents and induced 
the Crusaders to swear fealty to himself. The cere- 
mony took place in a vast plain under the walls of 
Constantinople ; there a throne had been raised, on: 
which sat the emperor to receive homage. A certain 
lord, named Robert of Paris, ascended and sat down — 
beside the emperor, and, as his companions-in-arms 
asked him to come down, he exclaimed : ‘‘ My troth ! 
here is a nice clown seated, while so many illustrious 
captains are standing.” The Frenchman’s words _ 
were interpreted to Alexis, who asked him who he — 
was. ‘J am aFrenchman,” replied Robert, “of the — 
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highest nobility. Near achurch in my village is a 
place where the young fellows meet to try their 
strength, and, although I have often been there, not 
one ever dared to encounter me.” Alexis, terrified 
by so bold an indifference, hastily closed the ceremo- 
ny, and was glad when he saw his dangerous friends 
well across the Bosphorus. He had taken good care 
of his own interests, for the Crusaders had bound 
themselves to give over to him the cities that had 
formerly belonged to the empire, and to place their 
other conquests under his suzerainty. 

THE CRUSADERS IN AstA MINOR AND SyRIA 
(1097-1098).—Six hundred thousand Crusaders, of 
whom one hundred thousand were knights, were en- 
camped on the plains of Nicwa, The sultan of Ico- 
nium, Kilij-Arslan (Lion’s Sword), abandoned Nica, 
which opened its gates and was taken possession of 
by the Greeks. The sultan hoped to revenge him- 
self at Doryleum, in Phrygia. At the head of one 
hundred and fifty thousand knights he suddenly at- 
tacked a division of the Christian army; he would 
have cut it to pieces had not Godfrey of Bouillon ar- 
rived in time to snatch victory from him.  Inces- 
santly harassed by the Turks, and suffering from 
thirst, the Crusaders made a painful march across 
the arid plains of Asia Minor; in a single day five 
hundred perished of thirst. 'To complete the disas- 
ter the Crusaders were on the point of turning their 
arms against one another on account of the city of 
Tarsus, which Baldwin, count of Flanders, brother 
to Godfrey of Bouillon, sought to wrest from Tan- 
cred. Baldwin, censured by all the leaders, with- 
drew from the army and set out to conquer Edessa, 
in Mesopotamia (1097). 
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The army of the Crusaders entered Syria and 
laid siege to Antioch: This famous city, defended 
by thirty thousand Moslems, was surrounded by wide 
ditches and a parapet flanked by three hundred and 
sixty impregnable towers. The Christian knights 
failed in all their attacks. After eight months they 
almost despaired of taking the city, when Bohemond 
found means to enter it under cover of the darkness. 
Asa reward he was made prince of Antioch (1098). 

Kerboga, sultan of Mosul, appeared at the head of 
three hundred thousand infidels. The Crusaders, 
besieged in their turn, were suffering from famine 
and contagious diseases, and they soon gave way to 
utter despair. Then a priest of Marseilles, Peter 
Bartholomew, announced that St. Andrew had ap- 
peared to him and revealed the spot in which the 
lance-head that pierced our Saviour’s side was buried ; 
they dug in the place indicated and there found the 
point of a lance. This gave them new hope. Full 
of enthusiasm, they issued from the. city, fell upon 
the infidels, killed one hundred thousand, and put 
the rest to flight. ‘This brilliant victory laid Pales- 
tine open to the Crusaders. 

FouNDATION OF THE KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 
(1099).—Combats, labors, and privations of all kinds 
had exhausted the Christian army, so that there re- 
mained but fifty thousand Crusaders able to bear 
arms. When they reached the hills of Emmaus, 
and beheld Jerusalem afar off glowing in the rays of 
the rising sun, they threw themselves upon their. 
faces in the dust and kissed the ground with re- 
spect ; then as they advanced, exhilarated with en- 
thusiasm, they shouted the watchword : “ God wills 
it! God wills it!” But their success was not at first 
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equal to their hopes; their advance was repulsed. 
The forty thousand infidels within had left nothing 
undone that could help the defence ; outside the walls 
they had filled up the wells and had changed the 
country into a desert. The Crusaders, in spite of 
heat, thirst, and hunger, cut down the trees of a 
distant forest and constructed moying towers higher 
than the ramparts of the enemy. After five weeks 
of toil and fighting they made a solemn procession 
around the city and prepared themselves, by fasting, 
for the final assault. Godfrey of Bouillon and Tan- 
cred, followed by the bravest knights, rushed upon 
the ramparts and took Jerusalem on Friday, at three 
in the afternoon (July 15, 1099). 

As soon as victory was certain and tranquillity re- 
stored the Crusaders, laying aside their arms and 
their blood-stained garments, went barefoot, weep- 
ing and striking their breasts, to the sepulchre -of 
Jesus Christ in the Church of the Resurrection. 
The chiefs met to elect a king able to preserve this 
precious conquest. The choice fell upon Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the most virtuous and valiant captain of 
the whole army. He was proclaimed king near the 
Holy Sepulchre. When a golden crown was offered 
him the pious hero refused it, saying: “‘God forbid 
that I should wear a golden crown in the place where 
the King of kings was crowned with thorns !” 

The new kingdom of Jerusalem was divided into 
five great fiefs : the seigniory or kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the county of Edessa, the principalities of Antioch 
and of the Tiberiad, and the county of Tripoli. 
These great fiefs, which held.directly from the crown, 
were subdivided into a great number of other fiefs, 
whose holders paid homage to the great feudatories. 
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The clergy, whe held solely from the pope, obtained 
a fourth part of Jerusalem with numerous privileges. 
As most of the Crusaders spoke Romance, the new 
laws were drawn up in that language. They are 
known as the ‘‘ Assizes of Jerusalem,” 

The caliph of Cairo, having leagued with the Sel- 
jukians, endeavored to recover Palestine ; but a final 
defeat near Ascalon put an end to his hopes and 
crowned the king of Jerusalem with glory (1100). 
Godfrey de Bouillon died soon after, without issue. 
His brother, the count of Edessa, proclaimed king of 
Jerusalem under the name of Baldwin I. (1100-1118), 
made new conquests. His cousin and successor, 
Baldwin II. (1118-1131), extended the kingdom from 
the coast of Ascalon to Mount Taurus, and it never 
exceeded these limits. 

THe Kwnicuts HOSsPITALERS AND THE 'TEM- 
PLARS.—The Eastern Christians, constantly men- 
aced by the infidels, were neither sufficiently numer- 
ous nor disciplined to maintain themselves in their 
new conquests; a permanent militia, combining 
in the highest degree the religious and military 
spirit, was indispensable. Alongside of feudal chi- 
valry arose religious chivalry, whose members were 
both monks and soldiers. Of the thirty religious 
and military orders of the Middle Ages, the two 
most famous were instituted after the first Crusade. 
The Hospital of St. John the Baptist, founded in 
Jerusalem for sick pilgrims, became the cradle of 
the order of Hospitalers, whose first grand master - 
was the blessed Gérard Thom of Martiques (1100). 
Raymond du Puy, his successor, framed a rule 
founded on that of St. Augustine, and it was con- 
firmed by a bull of Pope Pascal II. (1113). To 
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the three ordinary vows of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity was added the special vow of receiving, en- 
tertaining, and protecting pilgrims. Their habit 

ras a black robe and mantle, with a white cross of 
eight points on the left shoulder; the color of their 
shields was red. Forced to quit Jerusalem after 
the battle of Tiberias (1187), the Hospitalers at first 
withdrew to St. John of Acre, then to the island of 
Cyprus (1291-1310), next to the island of Rhodes 
(1310-1522), and finally to the island of Malta, which 
was donated them by the Emperor Charles V. in 1530. 
Bonaparte, in his Egyptian expedition, occupied 
Malta (1798), and while there put an end to the po- 
litical existence of this famous order, known succes- 
sively as Hospitalers, Knights of St. John of Acre, 
Knights of Rhodes, and Knights of Malta. The 
order of Malta was re-established in the Pontifical 
States a few years after its suppression by Bonaparte, 
and it is still in existence, 

The order of Templars was founded by Hugh de 
Payens (1118) in a house near the ruins of Solomon’s 
Temple ; hence the name Knights of the Temple, or 
Templars. The knights wore a white habit with a 
red cross, symbols of purity and martyrdom. Their 
rule, written under the direction of St. Bernard, was 
approved by Pope Honorius IT. (1127). Besides the 
three ordinary vows of religion, the Templars made 
a special yow to exile themselves for ever from their 
native land, and to wage unceasing war against the 
infidels ; they were always to face the enemy, even 
when one against three, never to ask quarter, sur- 
render for ransom, or yield an inch of wall or an inch 
of ground. The grand master withdrew from Jeru- 
salem to St. John of Acre (1187), then to the island 
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of Cyprus (1291), and at last to Paris. The order of 
Templars became very rich, having at one time more 
than nine thousand domains in different states of 
Europe. By an arrangement between Philip the 
Fair, king of France, and Pope Clement V. the or- 
der of ‘’'emplars was suppressed at the Council of 
Vienne (1312). 


Sec, 2. Second Crusade (1147-1149); Louis VII. 
and Conrad IIl.; Third Crusade (1189-1193) ; 
Frederick Barbarossa, Philip Augustus, and 
Richard Cour de Lion ; the Teutonic Knights. 


St, BerNarRD; REVERSES OF CoNRAD III. AnD 
Louis VII. (1147-1149).—The kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem, weakened by intestine divisions, was in danger 
of again falling into the power of the infidels. Zen- 
ghi, the emir of Mosul, and his son Nureddin, 
\founders of a new empire, had twice taken the city 
of Edessa and massacred over thirty thousand Chris- 
tians (1144-1146). Their fanatical troops spread 
consternation to the very walls of Jerusalem. The 
Eastern Christians again called upon their brethren 
of the West for help. St. Bernard, abbot of Clair- 
vaux, was commissioned by Pope Eugenius III. to 
preach a second Crusade. No one was better calcu- 
lated to induce Europe to undertake the holy war 
than this eminent servant of God ; his learning, his 
eloquence, and the austerity of his life had rendered 
him the oracle of Christendom. Louis VIL, king ~ 
of France, was the first whom he induced to assume 
the cross. In a war with the count of Champagne 
the royal troops had set fire to the church of Vitry, 
_ and the greater part of the inhabitants, who had fled 
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thither for refuge, perished in the flames. Louis 
VIL, seized with remorse, thought the Crusade the 
surest means to expiate his crime. He held a great 
assembly at Vézelay, and placed St. Bernard beside 
him on an immense platform erected in the public 
square. ‘The eloquent preacher excited the liveliest 
enthusiasm among his hearers, who pledged them- 
selves to set out for the Holy Land. The same suc- 
cess attended the diet of Speyer, where Conrad III. 
and the German lords eagerly put on the cross. 
Conrad, setting out: first, was hampered by the 
poor discipline of his troops and the perfidy of the 
Greeks. Having reached Asia Minor, he was be- 
trayed by his guides, who led him into defiles, where 
a large part of his army fell under the scimeter of 
the Turks. As he was retreating to Constantinople 
with the wreck of his army, he met the troops of 
France, who had descended the valley of the Danube. 
All the Crusaders expressed the same indignation at 
the Greeks, who were as cowardly as they were 
treacherous. <‘‘ These schismatics,” said the bishop 
of Langres, ‘‘ are unable to defend Christendom and 
the Holy Sepulchre. A day will come when their 
baseness will betray Constantinople, and thus open 
to the infidels the portals of the West.” Notwith- 


_ standing the wise foresight and energetic counsel of 


the prelate, it was decided not to treat the Greeks 
according to their deserts. The Crusaders had 
come, they said, to expiate their own sins, not to 
punish those of others. Instead, however, of im- 
prudently marching through the interior of Asia 
Minor, as the Germans had done, the army followed 
the line of the coast as far as Ephesus. There King 
Louis VII., whose bravery amounted to rashness, 
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left the coast and ascended the valley of the Mean- 
der. Attacked suddenly in a mountain defile, he 
lost the flower of his army, and would himself have 
perished had he not displayed prodigies of valor. 
With great difficulty he reached the port of Adalia 
(Satalich), in Anatolia, and there with the highest 
of the nobility embarked for Antioch. The other 
Crusaders, left to follow the land route, in vain 
strove to open a passage; starved by the Greeks and 
harassed by the Turks, nearly all perished. 

Louis and Conrad, joining Baldwin III., King of 
Jerusalem, laid siege to the important city of Da- 
mascus. Their attempt failed through differences 
among the commanders and -the treachery of the 
Christians of the country, who were bribed by Sara- 
cen gold. The king of France, having lost his army, 
was no sooner free from the coast of Palestine on his 
return to France than he fell into the hands of 
Greek pirates; nor did he recover his liberty until 
after the intervention of King Roger of Sitily. St. 
Bernard, held responsible for these disasters, replied, 
very justly too, that the Crusaders and Eastern 
Christians had drawn down the wrath of God by 
their disorders, as the Israelites had done, who had 
been excluded from the Promised Land. 

BATTLE OF TIBERIAS (1187) ; SaLapDIN’s TITHE,— 
At the death of Nureddin (1173), Saladin, one of his 
heutenants, inherited his power and reunited Egypt 
to Syria. Founder of a new dynasty, called after 
his father the Ayubites, this able and fanatical. 
sultan rendered himself as dear to the Mussulmans 
as he was formidable to the Christians. Having 
learned that Reginald of Chatillon, prince of Antioch, 
had. seized one of his caravans, he advanced to the 
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- banks of the Jordan at the head of 100,000 infidels. 
The Christian army encountered him in the plain of 
Tiberias. The battle was hotly contested for two 
days; but at last numbers prevailed. The true 
cross, Guy de Lusignan, King of Jerusalem, and the 
flower of the chivalry fell into the power of the 
victor. Saladin, who has been too often represented 
as a generous and humane enemy, with his own hand 
murdered the prince of Antioch, ordered the massa- 
cre of all the Templars and Hospitalers, and then 
had the other prisoners, bound with chains, march 
before his throne. Far from admiring the heroism 
of these warriors, who, haying faced death on the 
battle-field, now sighed for martyrdom, the cruel 
sultan required each of his emirs to slay a Christian 
knight in cold blood. Jerusalem, deprived of its 
bravest defenders, again passed under the Moslem 
yoke. Its liberation had lasted eighty-eight years. 
The news of this disaster threw the whole West 
into consternation. Pope Urban III. died of grief. 
His successor commissioned William, Archbishop of 
Tyre, to preach the third Crusade. Representations 
of the Holy Sepulchre polluted by the Moslems were 
everywhere displayed. At this spectacle the faithful, 
deeply affected, struck their breasts, saying : ‘‘ Woe 
to us!” Only men fit for military service were en- 
listed for the Crusade ; the others were to assist by 
the payment of what was called Saladin’s tithe to de- 
fray the cost of the holy war. The three most power- 
ful sovereigns of Europe, Frederick Barbarossa, Em- 
peror of Germany, Philip Augustus, King of France, 
and Richard Cour de Lion, King of England, took 
the cross with the intention of uniting their forces 
in Palestine (1189). 
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Turrp Crusade; DratH oF FREDERICK BARBA- 
ROSSA (1190); SreGE AND CAPTURE OF ACRE (1189- 
1191).—Frederick Barbarossa descended the Danube, 
and by his firmness overcame Greek perfidy. After 
twice defeating the Seljukian sultan of Iconium, he 
captured his capital, and crossed Asia Minor. The 
Eastern Christians hoped to find ,in him a match for 
Saladin, but the emperor, going to bathe in the icy 
waters of the Cydnus, was drowned not far from the 
spot where Alexander had narrowly escaped the 
same fate. His*death was a terrible blow to the 
German army. His son, Frederick of Suabia, led 
the remnants of his forces into Palestine and joined 
Guy de Lusignan, who had recovered his liberty, and 
laid siege to Acre (Akka). 

Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur de Lion, em- 
barking one at Genoa and the other at Marseilles, were 
wind-bound off Sicily throughout the winter. <A 
misunderstanding soon arose between the young 
princes, who were equally ambitious and rivals in glory 
and power. Richard, although affianced to the sister 
of the king of France, espoused Berengaria of Navarre 
at Cyprus (1191). Philip was stung to the quick, and 


~ 


being, moreover, nettled at the haughty and quarrel- | 


some disposition of his vassal, seized the first. oppor- 
tunity to set sail for the Holy Land. Richard, driven 
by a storm on to the island of Cyprus, wrested it 
from the Greeks and sold it to Guy de Lusignan, 
who had been forced to relinquish the title of king 


of Jerusalem. Richard’s arrival under the walls of 


St. Jean d’Acre enabled the Crusaders to urge on 
the work of the siege. In vain Saladin summoned 


all Mussulmans to the holy war. The garrison capit- 


ulated, and one of the first articles of the treaty was 
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that the infidels should restore the true cross. 
Richard, who had done so much for the success of 
the siege, was naturally irritated by the sight of Leo- 
pold of Austria’s banner displayed on the summit of 
the tallest tower. He had it thrown into the moat. 
His hot temper again embroiled him with Philip 
Augustus, who took the first opportunity of return- 
ing to France. 

Richard Coeur de Lion remained in Palestine with 
one hundred thousand Crusaders, and for two years 
distinguished himself by heroic explaits. After de- 
feating Saladin and conquering nearly all the cities 
of the coast he signed a truce which secured the 
Christians in the possession of the coast between 
‘Tyre and Jaffa (Joppa), with liberty to visit the 
Holy Places free from tribute. But Richard left 
Jerusalem in the power of the Moslems.’ One day, 
when from a hill-top the city was pointed out to him 
on the horizon, he covered his eyes, saying: ‘O 
Lord God ! I am not worthy to behold the Holy City, 
since I cannot deliver it from the yoke of the infi- 
dels.” Never, however, had a Crusader displayed 
more valor. He was often seen struggling, single- 
handed, with a host of infidels, and on returning 
from the combat his armor so bristled with 
arrows that an eye-witness compares him to a pin- 
cushion set with needles. The Sire de Joinville, 
who visited the Holy Land sixty years afterwards, tes- 
tifies to the terror even then inspired by the name of 
| Richard Gur de Lion. ‘When Saracen steeds shied 
at a bush their masters would say: ‘ Ha! dost see 
| King Richard of England ?? And Saracen mothers 
quieted their children when crying by saying: ‘ Hold. 
| your tongue, or I’ll call King Richard to kill you.’” 


| 
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A tempest drove Richard upon the Dalmatian 
coast, and, as he endeavored to cross Austria in the 
disguise of a pilgrim, he was recognized and arrested. 
Duke Leopold, to avenge the affront of Acre, deliver- 
ed him up to his enemy, the Emperor Henry VI., who 
kept him a prisoner. At first it was not known 
what had become of the king of England. Accord- 
ing to a popular legend, Blondel, a minstrel who had 
long been the attendant of the king, traversed Ger- 
many to discover the place of his captivity. Stop- 
ping under every fortress, the minstrel would sing a 
ballad which he had composed with his master. At 
last he had one day the joy of hearing the voice of 
the royal prisoner answering to his own, and the de- 
liverance was effected. It is certain that the empe- 
ror, at the solicitation of the pope, set Richard at 
liberty and reduced the price set for his ransom 
(1194). While the Christian hero of the third Cru- 
sade was languishing in a prison, Saladin, the hero 
of the Mussulmans, was giving a not less memorable 
lesson of the vanity of human greatness. Finding 
himself stricken by a fatal disease, the sultan, in the 
place of his standard, had his winding-sheet displayed, 
while the herald who bore this funereal ensign cried 
out to the passers-by: ‘‘ Behold, Saladin, conqueror of 
the East, of all his conquests takes naught with him 
but this.” 

_ FOUNDATION OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER (1190).— 
During the third Crusade Frederick of Suabia found- 
ed under the walls of St. Jean d’Acre a new religious 
and military order. Known at first under the name 
of Teutonic Hospital of the Blessed Virgin of Jeru- 
salem, this order, approved by Pope Celestine III., 
followed the rule of the Hospitalersin the practice of 
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the duties of charity, and in military discipline that 
of the Templars. ‘Ihe first grand master was Henry 
Walpot, a German noble. All the knights were to be 
of noble blood and of German birth. Their costume 
was a white mantle with a black cross on the left 
shoulder. In recompense for their yalor before 
Damietta, John of Brienne authorized their grand 
master to assume the golden cross of Jerusalem in 
addition to the black cross. In 1226 the Teutonic — 
knights took the vow to wage war against the Prus- 
sian idolaters. In 1525 Albert of Brandenburg, one 
of the grand masters, having apostatized, secularized 
the possessions of the order, which was not definitive- 
ly abolished until 1809. 


Sec. 3. Fourth Crusade (1202-1204) ; Foundation of 
the Latin Empire of Constantinople (1204-1261); 
Fifth (1217-1221) and Sixth (1228) Crusades. 


THE CRUSADERS AND THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE; 
CAPTURE OF ZARA (1202).—The empire of Saladin, 
divided among his sons, seemed on the brink of 
immediate ruin; but his brother, Malek-el-Adel, 
having become sole master of it, announced his in- 
tention of driving the Christians from the Kast. 
Pope Innocent III. commissioned a French priest, 
Fulk of Neuilly, to preach the Crusade. ‘The prin- 
cipal lords who took the cross were Baldwin, count of 
Flanders ; Boniface, marquis of Montferrat ; Theobald, 
count of Champagne ; Simon, count of Montfort ; 
and Villehardouin, marghal of Champagne, one of the 
heroes and the historian of the fourth Crusade. The 
ranks of the Crusaders soon swelled to four thousand 
knights and twenty thousand men-at-arms. It was 
decided to take the sea route to attack Egypt, the 
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bulwark of Islam and key of Palestine. ‘The Vene- 
tians agreed to furnish a fleet of fifty galleys, but 
they could not put aside their mercantile spirit, and 
wanted eight hundred thousand dollars for a three 
months’ voyage. The Crusaders, unable to raise so 
large a sum, in lieu of it agreed to reduce Zara to 
Venetian dominion. ‘This place had been given up 
to the king of Hungary, who also had sworn to go to 
the Holy Land. In yain did Innocent III. condemn 
the mercenary policy of the Venetians; in vain did 
he remind the Crusaders of their vow to wage war 
against none but the infidels. To banish every 
scruple the doge of the republic, Henry Dandolo, 
though blind and ninety years old, enrolled himself 
for the Crusade. Zara was besieged, taken by as- 
sault and pillaged, and was made the winter quarters 
of the army. 

TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE (1203 AND 1204) ; 
DIVISION OF THE GREEK Emprire.—Alexis, son of 
Isaac Angelus, Emperor of the East, begged the aid 
of the Venetians and Crusaders to replace his hapless 
father, whom a usurper had driven from the throne 
and imprisoned. The young prince promised to 
reunite the Greek to the Latin Church, and to do 
his best for the conquest of the Holy Land. It was 
casy to secure the Venetians, who detested the 
usurper on account of his favoring their rivals, the 
Pisans.. The Crusaders, deaf to the warnings of 
Innocent HI., advanced upon Constantinople, which 
they found almost without defenders. They took . 
the city by assault (1203). * The usurper fled, and- 
the young Alexis was proclaimed emperor jointly 
with his father. But that prince was driven to 
pledge some of his subjects for money, and this 
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caused so much dissatisfaction that he was deposed 
and strangled by one of his officers, Ducas Murzu- 
phlus, who became emperor under the name of 
Alexis V. The Crusaders, disappointed of their 
hire, again attacked Constantinople, which they took 
by assault and pillaged. Murzuphlus, being cap- 
tured, was hurled from the column of Theodosius 
(1204). 

The conquerors, after destroying the Greek Em- 
pire, divided it amongst themselves. Twelve elec- 
tors, authorized to name an emperor, chose Baldwin 
IX., Count of Flanders, whose share was a fourth of 
the empire ; the remaining three-fourths were halved 
between the Venetians and the Crusaders. The Ve- 
netians received three suburbs of Constantinople, the 
coasts of the Euxine (Black) Sea and of the Helles- 
pont, the Cyclades, the Sporades, the islands and 
the shore of the Adriatic Sea, some cities of Thrace, 
and, finally, the island of Crete, which they pur- 
chased of the Marquis of Montferrat. The doge 
took the title of ‘‘lord of one-fourth and a half of 
_ the Roman Empire” (three-eighths), which title was 
borne by the successors of Henry Dandolo until 
1356. 

The remaining fourth and a half was divided 
among the principal chiefs of the Crusaders. Boni- 
face, Marquis of Montferrat, received the kingdom 
of Macedonia ; the historian Villehardouin was made 
marshal of Roumania; the lordship of Negropont 
fell to Jacques d’Avesnes, but it soon passed into the 
possession of Venice. A nobleman of the house of 
Champagne had for his share the principality of 
Achaia, on which depended the duchy of Athens, the 
county of Thebes, the marquisate of Corinth, etc. 
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The feudal hierarchy was fully established on the 
territory of the ancient republics of Greece. The 
new empire adopted for its constitution the “ Assizes 
of Jerusalem.” 

This empire lasted but fifty-seven years. It was 
first attacked by the Bulgarians, who gained a bril- 
liant victory under the walls of Adrianople (1205) ; 
the Emperor Baldwin I. was taken prisoner, and died 
soon after in captivity. The Greeks, however, were 
the most dangerous enemies of the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople. With the few provinces they had 
saved from the wreck of their ancient empire they 
founded the principality of Epirus, or Albania, and 
the empires of Nicsa and of Trebizond. The suc- 
cessors of Baldwin I. were at last restricted to their 
capital. His nephew, Baldwin IJ. (1228-1261), was 
reduced to sell the lead of his palace, and to send 
precious relics to the Western princes, to obtain suc- 
cor against the Greeks. St. Louis got the crown of 
thorns (1238), for which he built a beautiful shrine, 
the Sainte Chapelle, at Paris. Baldwin II., not hay- 
ing obtained sufficient aid, was driven from Constan- 
tinople by Michael Paleologus, Emperor of Nicwa, 
who founded a new Greek Empire that lasted one 
hundred and ninety-two years (1261-1453). 

THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE (1212); FrrtH CRUSADE 
(1217-1221); ANDREW II. anp JoHN or BriennE.— 
According as the failures of the Crusades came to be 
attributed to the selfishness and misconduct of the 
Crusaders, the opinion gained ground in Europe that 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre was reserved for in- 
nocent hands. Accordingly, fifty thousand children, 
it is said, mostly German and French, leaving par- 
ents and country, set out for the Holy Land (1212). 
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Some soon died of hunger and fatigue, while others 
were shipwrecked or fell into the power of the Sara- 
cens through the treachery and deceit of some of the 
leaders of this crusade, and were sold as slaves. 
Innocent III., unable to help these unfortunate 
children, made an earnest appeal in the Lateran 
Council (1215) for anew Crusade. Frederick U., Em- 
peror of Germany, promised to be its leader, but 
broke his word. Then Andrew II., King of Hunga- 
ry, took command of the Christian army. Landing 
in Palestine, he at once marched against the Mus- 
sulmans entrenched on Mount Thabor. One check 
disheartened this irresolute monarch, and he made 
haste back to Europe. . 

John of Brienne, titular king of Jerusalem, led 
the crusading army into Egypt, and after a two 
years’ siege took Damietta (1218-1219). This was a 
very important conquest. The sultan of Egypt, 
Malek-el-Kamel, a son of Malek-el-Adel, offered to 
surrender Jerusalem and to pay tribute. These pro- 
positions were the more advantageous as the sultan, 
naturally humane and generous, had just given a 
friendly reception to St. Francis of Assisi. King 
John of Brienne and the other chiefs were inclined 
to accept them ; but the legate Pelagius wished to 
march upon Cairo. The army advanced between 
two arms of the Nile, at the very time that the river, 
which furnishes the wealth and the defence of the 
country, was overflowing. The Crusaders’ camp was 
soon submerged and themselves in danger of either 
dying of hunger or of being drowned in the rising 
waters. ‘‘ Then John of Brienne,” says a contempo- 
rary historian, ‘‘ went forth, unattended, from the 
Christian camp to that of the infidels. He entered 
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it alone, his royal casque on his head, sought the 
sultan’s tent, lifted the lappel, and, without uttering 
a word, sat down in a corner of the apartment, 
where Malck-el-Kamel himself was reclining. The 
sultan showed no surprise, and bowed his head to 
him. The slaves withdrew and both sovereigns re- 
mained seated, kéeping a respectful silence. After 
several moments Malek perceived tears coursing 
down the cheeks of the king of Jerusalem. ‘Sire 
king,’ said he, ‘why weepest thou?’ ‘Sire 
king,’ replied John, ‘God has given me a people to 
guide and to guard, and I see that people drowning 
and starving; therefor do I weep.’ Then the 
sultan shed tears, and, clapping his hands, his slaves 
re-entered. He gave orders to take to the Christian 
‘eamp for the next four following days thirty thou- 
sand loaves for the rich and the poor ; then, turning 
to King John, he said: ‘The Lord is great and 
merciful.’ ” 

Before the end of the four days peace was con- 
cluded ; the Crusaders obtained leave to re-embark 
for Palestine, on condition of surrendering Damietta 
and maintaining peace with the sultan for eight 
years. 

SrxtH CrusADE ; Freperticx II. (1228).—John of 
Brienne, having bound himself never more to bear 
arms against the infidels, ceded to his son-in-law, 
Frederick II., the title of king of Jerusalem. Not- 
withstanding this additional motive for keeping his 
promise to conduct a crusade, the German emperor . 
continually found new pretexts for staying at home. 
At last, being excommunicated by Gregory IX., he 
decided to embark. Scarcely landed at St. Jean 
d’Acre, he began to negotiate instead of fighting. 
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The sultan of Egypt consented to cede to him Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tyre, and Sidon, on 
condition that the Mussulmans should have liberty 
of worship in those places. When Frederick had 
made his entrance into Jerusalem he found no bishop 
who would consent to crown an excommunicated 
prince ; he therefore put on the crown with his own 
hands, and then made haste back to Europe, leaving 
the Eastern Christians scandalized at his indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of the Church in the East. 


Sec, 4. The Two Crusades of St. Louis; Results of 
the Crusades ; Chivalry. 


SEVENTH CRUSADE (1248-1254); Sr. Lovrs IN 
Eeypr AND IN  PaLEsTINE.—Barbarous hordes, 
driven out of Turkistan by the Mongols, and known 
as Khorasmians, had invaded Palestine under the 
protection of the sultan of Egypt. Jerusalem fell 
into their hands and the Holy Sepulchre was pro- 
faned. On these tidings Pope Innocent IV., who 
was presiding at the Council of Lyons, preached the 


‘holy war himself. Louis IX., King of France, was 


the only prince in Europe that responded to the ap- 
peal. During a serious illness he fell into a long 
swoon and was thought dead ; as soon as he revived 
he vowed to take the cross and to employ his arms 
in the deliverance of the Eastern Christians (1245). 
After four years of preparation he embarked at 
Aigues-Mortes with his wife, Margaret, and his bro- 
thers. The fleet sailed to Cyprus, where all the 
Crusaders, to the number of forty-five thousand, were 
to assemble. It was decided to undertake the con- 
quest of Egypt first, as the surest means of weaken- 
ing the power of the sultan of Cairo, who was then 
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master of Jerusalem. A countless army of Sara- 
cens covered the whole coast about the mouths of 
the Nile, presenting an immense forest of spears and 
swords. But this spectacle only aroused the ardor 
of Louis. Without waiting till his vessel had 
touched the shore, he jumped into the sea, sword 
in hand; his soldiers followed him, and in a mo- 
ment the army of the infidels, already panic-stricken, 
turned and fled. The strongly-fortified city of 
Damietta immediately opened its gates to the Cru- 
saders. 'They made their entry in procession, bare- 
footed, the king marching at their head, and all 
singing hymns of thanksgiving for so glorious a 
day (1249). 

“Louis remained five months at Damictta, awaiting 
reinforcements. This delay was unfortunate for 
his army, which lost its discipline and was attacked 
with an epidemic disease. On the march to Cairo 
the army was supported on its flank by the fleet, 
which ascended the Nile, but its advance was check- 
ed step by step by the Saracens, who defended every 
available canal. It required nearly a month to 
make ten miles. The Saracens in this campaign 
made great use of the Greek fire, which was a com- 
position almost the same as our gunpowder. Not 
far from Mansurah the cavalry, having succeeded 
in fording a wide canal, suddenly fell upon the in- 
fidels and put them to flight. The victory would 
have been complete had the king’s brother, the 
_ Count of Artois, tempered his valor by prudence. - 
As he hotly pursued the fugitives, he entered the 
city of Mansurah almost along with them. He was 
accompanied by the flower of the Christian knights, 
but, being surrounded and outnumbered by the Sara- 
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cens, they were cut to pieces (1250). After this 
fatal day it was necessary to think of retreat ; but 
the enemy threatened to cut off all communication 
between the camp and Damietta. To fill their 
measure of woe, the dead bodies, heaped along the 
banks of the Nile, corrupted the waters, and pesti- 
lence joined with famine to decimate the army of 
the Crusaders. It soon became impossible to with- 
stand the incessant attacks of the Saracens. The 
king himself, worn out by fatigue and sickness, was 
made prisoner with his two brothers. He appeared 
as great in chains as on the throne, conducting 
himself as a Christian whose God is his all, as a 
hero whose soul rises superior to misfortune. The 
most terrible menaces failed to daunt his spirit ; 
even the infidels esteemed him as the most intrepid 
Christian of the West. Struck with respect and 
admiration for their captive, they even deliberated 
whether they should not offer him the throne of 
Egypt, then vacant by the death of the sultan. 
They at last decided to make a treaty of peace with 
him, on condition that he would give 400,000 livres 
($1,500,000) for the ransom of his fellow-captives, 
and the city of Damietta for his own person, because 
“it was not meet,” said he, ‘“‘to ransom a king of 
France for money.” 

As soon as Louis was free he sailed for Palestine, 


-where he spent four years lavishing cares on the 


Christians and fortifying the places still in their 
power. The Old Man of the Mountain sought his 
alliance and sent him rich presents. The pious 
monarch did not quit the Holy Land (1254) 
till the news reached him of the death of his 
mother, Blanche of Castile, to whom he had left 
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the title of regent and the government of his king- 
dom. : 

E1gHTH CRUSADE (1270); Sr. Louis BEFORE Tv- 
Nis.—St.. Louis still wore the cross, and was bent 
on a fresh expedition against the infidels. The sad’ 
tidings spread throughout Europe that Bibars-Bun- 
dokdar, one of the conquerors of Mansurah, had be- 
come sultan of Egypt and was extending his con- 
quests into Palestine. Acre was now the only city 
left to the Eastern Christians. Just at this time 
the French king’s brother, Charles of Anjou, who 
had become master of the Two Sicilies, announced 
that the king of Tunis was disposed to receive bap- 
tism if a Christian army should land in his domin- 
ions. St. Louis thought the occasion favorable. 
After providing for the safety of his kingdom he 
sailed from Aigues-Mortes for Africa. While en- 
camped on the ruins of Carthage he discovered, to 
his sorrow, that the king of Tunis, far from being 
an ally, was a formidable enemy. It became neces- 
sary to lay siege to Tunis, which defended itself 
bravely. Soon the excessive heat, bad water, and 
worse provisions filled the camp with malignant 
fevers that carried off nearly half the army. The 
king himself was seized with illness, and he felt that 
it was to be mortal. He bore up under this final 
conflict with all the magnanimity of a Christian 
hero. Ever true to himself, and equal to all emer- 
gencies, he omitted none of the functions of royalty. 
When he felt his end approaching he gaye his son . 
and heir, Philip, wholesome counsels. Then he had 
himself laid on ashes, and crossing his arms upon his 
breast, and raising his eyes to heaven, he breathed 
his last, repeating the words of the Psalmist: ‘I 
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shall go into thy house, O Lord, and adore thee in 
thy holy temple ” (1270). 

Philip IIIL., the new king of France, aided by his 
uncle, Charles of Anjou, concluded an honorable 
peace. The king of Tunis was required to pay the 
costs of the war, to liberate several thousand Chris- 
tian captives, and to grant the free exercise of Ca- 
tholic worship throughout his states. These con- 


 cessions gloriously ended the last Crusade. Twenty 


years later (1291) the Eastern Christians lost Acre, 
their sole remaining city in Palestine. 

MATERIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS RESULTS 
OF THE CrusADES.—At the end of the thirteenth 
century Christian Europe had lost all her conquests 
in the East. Most of the Crusades had ended in 
disaster, as might naturally be expected from the 


_ character of those distant expeditions, the perfidy of > 


the Greeks, and the disorders too common among 
the Crusaders themselves. However, we should err 
in supposing that so many thousands of men and 
immense treasures were sacrificed in vain. The 
Crusades resulted beneficially, even in a material 
point of view, for the nations that had undertaken 
them. Commerce between Europe and Asia, till 
then monopolized by the Arabs, was diverted from 
them by the great maritime cities of France and 
Italy. Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Marseilles were put 
in direct communication with the ports of the Le- 
yant. Their vessels were freighted with gold, silk, 
perfumes, ivory, etc.—the rich products of Asia. 
These precious commodities, spread throughout Hu- 
rope, stimulated manufactures either for the ex- 
change of products with remote nations or in the 
imitation of certain fabrics of the East, as tissues 
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and Damask steel, the cultivation of the mulberry- 
tree and of the silk-worm, cotton stuffs, saffron and 
indigo, dyes, etc. Venice learned the secret of 
glass-making from the Tyrians, and looking-glasses 
soon superseded metallic mirrors. The windmill, 
which produces regular motion from the most capri- 
cious of elements, was brought from Asia by the 
Crusaders. 

The Crusades had a good effect on the political situ- 
ation of Europe, and, as long as they lasted, prevent- 
ed the advance of the infidels upon Constantinople, 
and in a strategic point of view were a diversion use- 
ful in the struggle against the Moors of Spain ; they 
ended, or suspended, wars between Christian kings ; 
they extinguished civil wars by turning against the 
common foe the arms which Christians employed to 
destroy one another. The Crusades contributed also 
to the unity of Europe by enrolling all nations and 
ranks under one standard to share the same senti- 
ments and the same trials and dangers. 

The Crusades, inspired by a religious motive, aug- 
mented the influence of the Holy See and of the 
clergy throughout the West. Never was the union 
between the Church and society so intimate ; never 
has there been go splendid a proof that the true faith 
is the strongest bond of social union and the most 
powerful incentive to heroism. Europe, till then in- 
vaded by barbarians upon all sides, arose as one man 
at the ery of ‘‘ God wills it !”’ and in turn became 
an invader. In her first transport she repulsed the 
infidels of the East ; she planted the standard of 
the cross on Calvary, and sent intrepid missionaries 
to bear the light of the Gospel to the extremities of 
Asia. But if the Crusades served to propagate the 
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faith, they were still more useful in the admirable 
examples of virtue which they exhibited to the na- 
tions of the West. For most of the Crusaders they 
were & magnanimous struggle in which they gacri- 
ficed all their worldly interests to the cause of faith 
and of eternity. Never did so many princes and 
lords leave possessions, family, and country, with no 
other prospect on earth than the perils of a distant 
voyage and a deadly war with unbelievers. This 
sublime spectacle transported souls and lifted them 
to heaven. But the glory of God was promoted not 
only by the arms of the Crusaders but also by science, 
in the immense labors of scholastic theology, by the fine 
arts in the rearing of magnificent cathedrals, by the 
theatre in the edifying representation of the Myste- 
ries, by poesy in the chants consecrated to the ex- 
ploits of Christian heroes against the Saracens. - 
Charlemagne and his paladins, Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table, were celebrated as 
models of all Christian and chivalrous virtues; the 
Spanish Romanceros, the German poems, and even 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, received their inspiration 
from the holy wars. France surpassed all other na- 
tions in the number of her poets and the popularity 
of her epic songs ; her language was formed by the 
graceful pen of the chroniclers of the Crusades, Ville- 
hardouin and Joinville. Thus was she recompensed 
for the glorious part she had sustained in the Cru- 
sades. 

CHIVALRY.—Chivalry, of which some traces are 
found in the time of Charlemagne, did not really 
flourish till the feudal system prevailed, and partic- 
ularly till the age of the Crusades. The rank of 
knight was attained only after long trials. At the 
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age of seven the child destined for this honorable 
militia entered the castle of some baron to serve him 
in quality of page or valet. ‘To follow the castellan, 
or lord of the castle, and his lady to the chase, to 
Jaunch and to lure the falcon, to wield the spear and 
the sword, to inure himself to the most arduous 
exercises, to listen to the minstrel singing the ex- 
ploits of ancient gallants, and to learn the precepts 
of religion and the loftiest examples of Christian 
virtue from the chaplain—such was the training of 
the aspirant for knighthood. At fourteen he passed 
from the rank of page to that of esquire. He then 
had charge of arms and steeds, accompanied the 
castellan in his journeys and to war, and tried to 
distinguish himself by some achievement. At twen- 
ty-one he could be armed as a knight. After a 
bath, the symbol of purity, he received successively 
a white tunic, denoting the innocence which he was 
- to preserve ; a red robe, the blood he would have to 
shed ; a black robe, the death which awaited him. 
A fast of twenty-four hours prepared him for the 
sacraments of penance and the Eucharist ; then came 
the vigil of arms, which consisted in passing the 
night in the church at prayer. On the day of the 
ceremony, after Mass and the sermon, the priest 
presented a blessed sword to the future knight, who 
went and knelt before the lord, and solemnly vowed 
to sacrifice his possessions and very life for religion, 
the defence of widows and orphans, and, in general, 
of all the distressed. The lord struck him thrice - 
upon the shoulder with the flat of his sword, saying : 
“‘T dub thee knight in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” after which he 
gave him the accolade, or fraternal embrace, and 
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girded on his sword. His two sponsors of arms then 
invested him with all his armor, and put on him the 
gilt spurs. The new knight, vaulting on to his 
steed, displayed his agility and skill before the mul- 
titude assembled on the castle grounds. A tourna- 
ment ordinarily closed the ceremony. 

The knight who had ineutred felony by failing in 
his duties underwent the infamous penalty of 
degradation. In presence of twenty or thirty 
knights without reproach, a king-at-arms accused 
him of broken faith. He was mounted on a scaffold, 
where he remained standing in full armor, having 
before him his shield reversed and hanging to a 
stake. Beside him twelve priests in surplices chant- 
ed the vigils of the dead. At the end of each psalm 
the heralds-at-arms stripped the condemned of some 
portion of his armor. When they had quite disarm- 
ed him they broke his shield, and the king-at-arms 
poured a basin of hot water over his head, as if to ef- 
face the sacred character of knighthood. The un- 
happy man was then let down by a rope to the foot 
of the scaffold, where he was extended on a bier and 
covered with a pall. Finally the judges, clad in 
mourning, proceeded to the church, where the priests 
celebrated the Office of the Dead. 

This funeral ceremony sufficiently attests the 
esteem in which the title of knight was held. 
Knighthood, influenced by religion, formed a select 
militia which was animated with sentiments of faith 
and honor to protect the weak and the oppressed 
against the excesses of brute force. Hence it exerted 
“an immense influence in all Christian nations. It 
softened manners, elevated the ideas of right and 
justice, gave the example of loyalty and courtesy, 
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and held up to society an ideal at once religious and 
military, which was quite unknown before its time, 
and still flourishes the most where the other traditions 
of knighthood have been the best preserved. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CRUSADES IN EUROPE. 


The sovereign pontiffs, while arousing Christian nations to the 
conquest of the holy places, preach other Crusades in Eu- 
rope against the Moors of Spain, the Albigenses, and the 
pagans of the Baltic. 


Sec. 1. Crusades against the Moors of Spain; Alfonso 
VI., King of Castile (1065-1109) ; Invasion of the 
Almoravides (1086-1146). : 


During the struggle of the Christians of Spain 
against the Moors, which we may regard as a stand- 
ing crusade of nearly eight centuries (711-1492), 
the dismemberment of the caliphate of Cordova 
(1031) at one time seemed to betoken the immediate 
downfall of the infidel dominion. Ferdinand I. the 
Great, King of Castile, had seized this opportunity of 
extending the limits of his kingdom to the south ; 
but he unwisely divided it among his three sons 
(1065). The division and rivalry of Christian king- 
doms long prevented the deliverance of Spain. Al- 
fonso VI. the Brave, King of Leon and the Astu- - 
rias, succeeded in despoiling his two brothers of Cas- 
tile and Galicia (1073), so that his power was equal 
to that of his father, Ferdinand. He assumed the 
title of emperor, and proved himself worthy of it by 


‘Pay 
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his wisdom and the exploits which gave him his 


surname of the ‘Light and Buckler of Spain. ” 
Aided by the Cid, he took Toledo after a memora- 
ble siege of five years (1085). This city, aptly styled 
the heart of Spain, became the capital of the king 
of Castile, who thenceforth threatened all the pos- 
sessions of the Moors in the south of the peninsula. 
Fear impelled thirteen emirs, or Moorish kings, to 
implore the aid of the African Mussulmans, who 
thrice invaded Spain under the name of Almoravides, 
Almohades, and Merinides. 

The Almoravyides, or religious belonging to a sect 
originating in the middle of the eleventh century, 
had destroyed the power of the Zeirites in the north- 
west of Africa. Yusuf, their chief, had founded 
Morocco (1070) and taken the title of prince of the 
Mussulmans. As the appeal of the Spanish Moors 
favored his ambitious projects, he responded to it, 
and fought a bloody battle with the king of Castile 
at Zelaca, near Badajoz (1086). Alfonso VI., not- 


withstanding his heroic courage, was utterly defeat- 


ed. The cruel Yusuf sent to the cities of his empire 
forty thousand Christian heads as trophies of his 
victory. The Moorish princes who had asked his 
help were forced either to lose their independence 
or to abandon their states, so that Mussulman Spain . 
passed under the yoke of the Almorayides. Chris- 
tian Spain, however, opposed a spirited resistance. 
In response to the call of Alfonso VII. for help a 
great number of French knights, led by two princes 
of the house of Burgundy, flocked to his standards. 
In one year Henry of Burgundy founded the county 
of Portugal (1094) and the Cid dispossessed the 
infidels of the kingdom of Valencia, which he kept 
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till his death (1099).* “Alfonso, by his prudence 
and activity, would have been well able to defend the 
frontiers of his kingdom had not a numerous army 
of Almoravides invaded New Castile. Age and in- 
firmities disabled the dauntless Alfonso from leading 
his army; he therefore confided the command to 
his son, Don Sancho, then but eleven years old. ‘The 
young prince gaye battle, but perished in the en- 
gagement, and his death involved the rout of the 
Castilians (1108). His aged father died of grief. 
The Almoravides, whose territory extended from 
the south of Morocco to the Ebro, vainly attempted 
to profit by the victory of Ucles, but they were 
checked by internal dissensions and the prowess of 
the Christian knights, to whom the sovereign pon- 
tiffs granted the same indulgences as to the Crusa- 
ders of the East. 

FounpaTIoN oF THE Kinepom oF PorRTUGAL 
(1094-1139).—Alfonso VI., in gratitude for services 
received from the French knights, gave two of his 
daughters, Urraca and Teresa, in marriage to the 
two princes of the house of Burgundy, Raymond, 
Count of Besancon, and Henry, great-grandson of 
Robert, King of France. Henry received, as his 
wife’s dower, all the country between the Minho 
and the Mondego, which was erected into the county 
of Portugal under the suzerainty of the king of 
Castile (1094). The French prince gained seventeen 


*The Cid’s widow, Ximena, was able to hold her kingdom of Valencia 
only for three years. When she was driven out by the Almorayides she 
took atvay the morta: remains of her husband, and deposited them in the 
convent of San Pedro at Burgos. There were united all that could remind 
Spain of her glorious hero ; at his side rest the remains of his noble spouse 
and of his eompanions-in-arms, Under the trees of the monastery is shown 
the place where they buried his faithful courser, Babiesa, 
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victories over the Mussulmans. His son and suc- 
cessor, Affonso I. (1112-1185), resolved to extend 
the limits of Portugal beyond the Tagus. Haying | 
crossed this river, he encountered near Ourique five 
Moorish kings with a force ten times greater than 
his own, but the religious ardor of the Portuguese 
rendered them invincible. Affonso, after receiving 
by acclamation the title of king and a crown of leaves, 
marched against the infidels, and made such carnage 
among them that the five Moorish kings perished in 
their defeat (1139). The Cortes, or assembly, meet- 
ing at Lamego, confirmed the title given by the 
soldiers by declaring the crown hereditary in the 
family of Affonso. This pious monarch placed his 
kingdom under the suzerainty of the Holy See, and 
thus rendered it independent of Castile. He trans- 
ferred his residence from Coimbra to Lisbon, which 
he wrested from the infidels (1147). The terrified 
Moors for the second time called upon the Africans 
for aid against the king of Portugal and the other 
sovereigns of Christian Spain. 

Atronso I., En BATALLADOR (1105-1134).—AL- 
Fonso VIIL, RaymMonDEz (1126-1157).—Alfonso 
VL, King of Castile, had left the crown to his eld- 
est daughter, Urraca, who was the widow of Ray- 
mond, but again married to Alfonso I., the Battler, 
King of Aragon and Nayarre. Thus all the Chris- 
tian states of the peninsula were united under one scep- 
tre (1109), and Alfonso’s only thought was to enlarge 
them at the expense of the infidels. But Urraca’s 
opposition was Spain’s misfortune. This princess, 
of a haughty temper and of loose morals, excited re- 
bellion against her husband, separated from him 
(1114), and governed Castile alone in the name of 
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her son by her former marriage, Alfonso VIII., Ray- 
mondez. Alfonso the Battler, confined to the king- 
doms of Aragon and Navarre, continued his conquests 
over the Mussulmans ; he took Saragossa from them 
(1118) and made it his capital. When Tarragona fell 
into his hands he became master of the valley of the 
Ebro. ‘The Christians of Andalusia called upon him 
for help, and he set out from Saragossa, crossed Mos- 
lem Spain, and terrified the city of Granada, which 
he had the hardihood to besiege. In fulfilment of a 
vow made at the beginning of the crusade he went 
as far as the sea near Malaga, entered a bark, and in- 
dulged in the sport of fishing (1125). He desired to 
raise the courage of the Christians by showing them 
that a king of Aragon, if so disposed, might come 
all the way from Saragossa through an enemy’s coun- 
try, and amuse himself fishing on the coasts of Africa 
just as if in his own dominions. This valiant mon- 
arch, victorious over the infidels in twenty-nine bat- 
tles, lost his life in the thirtieth. Aragon, weaken- 
ed by the loss of Navarre, which it had held for fifty- 
eight years (1076-1134), was unable to carry on the 
struggle against the Mussulmans unless helped by 
the king of Castile. 

Alfonso VIII., proclaimed king of Leon in 1112, 
had obtained also the government of Castile at the 
death of his mother, Urraca (1126). This prince 
was worthy of founding the Burgundian dynasty. 
After repulsing the Moors of Aragon and enforcing 
his suzerainty in Navarre, he received from the Cortes - 
of Leon the title of Emperor of Spain (1135). He 
extended the frontiers of his states towards the south, 
_droye the infidels from Calatrava, and took from 
them even the city and port of Almeria; and this 
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capture, occurring at the same time as that of Lis- 
bon, led to the invasion of the Almohades, 

THe AtmonapeEs (1146-1248); Barrne or Las- 
NAvaAs DE ToLosa (1212).—The Almohades, or uni- 
tarians, had founded, in the opening of the twelfth 
century, a religious and military sect which pro- 
fessed to restore in all its purity the worship of one 
God and to exterminate the Christians. Abd-el- 
Mumen, head of the Arabian dynasty of the Almo- 
hades, put an end to the sway of the Almoravides. by 
seizing upon Morocco, after a siege which cost the 
lives of two hundred thousand inhabitants (1146). 
He wrested the cities of Tunis and Tripoli from the 
Normans of Sicily, and soon extended his empire 
over all Northern Africa as far as Egypt. He had 
an equal hatred for the Almorayides and the Chris- 
tians. He made an alliance with the Moors to attack 
them in Andalusia. The conquest of this province 
was completed after eleven years by the taking of 
Granada (1157) and by the defeat of Alfonso VIIL., 
who died of grief. 

This prince had unwisely divided his territories 
between his two sons, who became respectively kings 
of Castile and of Leon. The independence of the two 
crowns, which lasted seventy-three years (1157- 
1230), would have compromised the safety of Spain 
had it not been for the organization of a permanent 
militia, which offered the loftiest examples of reli- 
gious and patriotic devotion. Castile was defended 
by the military order of Calatrava (1158), to which 
was afterwards affiliated the order of Alcantara, 
founded in 1176. The king of Leon instituted the 
no less celebrated order of St. James (San Jago) of 
Compostella (1161). Affonso I., Henriquez, King of 
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Portugal, having established the order of Avisa 
(1166), found the knights useful auxiliaries in repel- 
ling the attacks of the infidels. The king of the 
Almohades, who threatened Lisbon, was defeated 
and slain at Santarem (1184). Yacub, his son and 
heir, was more successful in the war against the 
king of Castile, Alfonso IX., the Magnanimous, the 
grandson of Alfonso Raymondez. The battle of 
Alarcos (1095) cost the lives of thirty thousand 
Christians, and the king of Castile himself came near 
perishing in this disaster. | 

What rendered the power of the Almohades the 
more to be feared was their alliance with Sancho 
VII., King of Navarre, who counted on them to help 
extend his rule throughout Christian Spain. This 
ambitious prince derived no other result from his 
defection than the loss of the three provinces of 
Biscay, Alava, and Guipuzcoa, which were taken 
from him by Alfonso IX. (1199) and joined to Cas- 
tile. Remorse of conscience and the solicitations of 
the sovereign pontiff finally induced him to take 
part against the infidels. ‘The new king of Morocco, 
Mohammed, son of Yacub, had proclaimed the holy 
war, and had set on foot an army of 600,000 men, at 
whose head he threatened a general invasion. Chris- 
tian Europe was alarmed. On the appeal of Inno- 
cent III. a host of Italian, German, and French 
Crusaders joined the Spaniards against the common 
foe. The army assembled around Toledo resolutely 
marched to the encounter of the Mussulmans. 
Prayer and the reception of the sacraments prepared 
the warriors for a battle which was to decide the fate 
of Spain and of Christendom. From afar could be 
seen the countless troops of the enemy drawn up 
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in the plains (Las Navas) of Tolosa (July 16, 1212). 
King Mohammed, covered with a black mantle, with 
his sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, 
gaye the signal of battle. At the first onslaught the 
vanguard of the Castilians, overpowered by numbers, 
fell back upon the centre, but the Knights of the 
Temple and those of Calatrava retrieved the disad- 
vantage. ‘Then Alfonso LX. ordered his royal ban- 
ner, bearing the image of the Blessed Virgin, to be 
unfurled alongside of the cross; the archbishops of 
Toledo and Narbonne and other prelates passed 
along the ranks and animated the Crusaders. Driv- 
ing back the dense masses of the infidels, they pene- 
trated to the centre, which they found defended 
with iron chains. The Almohades there made a 
desperate resistance. But Alfonso, with Pedro II. 
of Aragon on his left, and Sancho VII. of Navarre 
on his right, burst the chains and hewed Moham- 
med’s guard to pieces) Mohammed himself fled in 
great haste. ‘“‘ God alone is just,” said he, “‘and 
the devil is perfidious.” The remnant of his army, 
pursued during its four hours’ retreat, was nearly 
annihilated ;\ the Mussulmans, according to their 
historians, lost on that day 500,000 men. The 
Christians, whose losses were trivial, took immense 
booty. The king of Castile sent the tent and stand- 
ard of Mohammed to Pope Innocent III., who placed 
these glorious trophies in the basilica of St. Peter. 
_ Every year in Toledo the feast of the ‘‘ Triumph of 
the Cross” was celebrated in thanksgiving for this 
| great victory, which saved Christian Spain and broke 
| the power of the Mussulmans. 

| ENLARGEMENT OF THE FoUR CHRISTIAN KrIN@- 
poms or Spain; JAmes L, roe Conqueror (1216- 
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1276) ; St. Ferprnanp III. (1214-12 52); AND AL- 
ronso X., THE WISE (1252-1284).—As all the Chris- 
tian fenedoms of Spain had contributed to the vic- 
tory of Tolosa, all were entitled, more or less, to the 
profits. Sancho VII., King of Navarre, obtained of 
Alfonso X. the restitution of several important 
places, because, as he was surrounded on all sides by 
the kingdoms of Castile, France, and Aragon, he 
could not undertake conquests upon the infidels. 
At his death (1234) his nephew, Theobald IV. 
Count of Champagne, inherited Navarre. 

Portugal, already enlarged under Affonso I. by 
Estramadura and Alentejo, reached its modern limits 
by the conquest of Algarve (1264). 

Raymond Berenger, Count of Barcelona, had 
espoused Petronilla, a niece of Alfonso the Battler. 
This founder of a new dynasty occupied the throne 
in 1137, and added the counties of Cerdagne and 
of Provence, as well as several fiefs of Languedoc, to 
the crown of Catalonia. His grandson, Pedro IL. 
(1196-1213), acquired the seigniory of Montpellier 
also (1204), whose sole heiress he had espoused. 
This prince, who had distinguished himself by his 
courage against the infidels at Tolosa, perished the 
following year fighting against the Albigenses. God 
reserved to his son, James I., the Conqueror, the 
honor of gathering the fruits of the victory of 
Tolosa. After the struggle of four years James I, 
remained master of the Balearic Isles (1233) and 
founded the kingdom of Majorca. He effected a 
not less important conquest by driving the infidels 
out of the kingdom of Valencia (1238). This great - 
prince, as zealous in promoting the interests of reli- 
gion as those of his crown, was embarking for an 
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Eastern Crusade when a tempest drove his vessels 
upon the coasts of Aragon. At all events he was en- 
abled to impose an annual tribute wpon the Mussul- 
mans of Granada, Tlemcen, and Tunis. By the mar- 
riage of his eldest son to the daughter of Manfred 
he facilitated the reunion of Sicily. He was the 
first to understand that, as Aragon was hemmed in 
by Castile, it should extend its power upon the 
Mediterranean, as Portugal, in a like position, direct- 
ed its activity to the ocean and the African coast. 

Castile, in the centre, became the most powerful 
kingdom of Spain under Ferdinand IIL, the Saint 
(1217-1252), son of Alfonso, King of Leon. On the 
death of his father (1230) Ferdinand united Castile 
to the kingdom of Leon. Endowed with a courage 
equal to his piety and wisdom, he in person directed 
all his forces against the Almohades and the Moors 
of Andalusia. He took Cordova after a long siege 
(1235). His first care was to purify the principal 
mosque of the city and to dedicate it to the Virgin 
Mary, and he compelled the Moors to carry on their 
backs to Compostella the large bells which Al-Man- 
sur had brought to Cordova on the backs of Chris- 
tians. The holy king took no rest until he had com- 
pleted the triumph of the cross over Islam. After 
the taking of Jaén he made Ben Al-Hamar, founder 


of the kingdom of Granada, his tributary and vassal 
(1245). He laid siege to Seville for the purpose of 


| depriving the Almohades of their last bulwark in 


Spain. This, too, was the most fertile and highly 


cultivated part of Andalusia. The inhabitants, 


_ having withdrawn into the city, made a brave resist- 
ance for nearly two years, when they were forced . 
. to capitulate, to the number of three hundred thou- 
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sand, and to seek refuge in the kingdom of Gra- _ 
nada. 

The king of Castile made a solemn entrance into 
Seville and ordered all the mosques to be transform- 
ed into churches. Xeres, Cadiz, and many other 
places were constrained to open their gates to the 
conqueror; so that the kingdom of Castile extended 
across the peninsula from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

St. Ferdinand, in the ardor of his zeal, had formed 
the project of carrying the war into Africa. His 
fleet became mistress of the sea by a naval victory 
over Morocco (1251), but death snatched him away 
from the love of his subjects just as he was going to 
embark on'a new crusade. This monarch’s virtues 
still more than his conquests made him worthy to be 
compared to St. Louis, his cousin-german. Like the 
latter, he was a wise legislator; he promulgated a 
fundamental law to prevent the division of the mon- 
archy, which was declared indivisible, with right of 
succession to the throne by primogeniture. The 
protector of science and letters, he founded the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca. A touching instance of his 
solicitude for the happiness of his subjects is cited. 
Being counselled to levy an extraordinary tax on the 
occasion of a new war against the Moors, he exclaim- 
ed: ‘God forbid! Providence will aid me by other 
means. I fear the sighs and tears of a poor woman 
more than all the armies of the Mussulmans.” 

Alfonso X., surnamed the Wise or Learned (1252- 
1284), was nearly always at war, either to preserve 
his father’s conquests or to repress the revolts of © 
his subjects and of his near kinsmen. His brother 
having leagued against him with the emir of Niebla, 
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he laid siege to that place (1257). It was then, 
it is said, the Arabs used gunpowder for the first 
time in Europe. Four years afterwards, on the 
same day and at the same hour, the Mussulmans 
suddenly arose in Andalusia, seized arms, and mas- 
sacred the Christians. The king of Granada had 
instigated the revolt, hoping to recover his inde- 
pendence and to extend his petty kingdom. But 
James I., the Conqueror, father-in-law of Alfonso, 
completed the conquest of the kingdom of Murcia 
for Castile (1265). Alfonso himself, having defeat- 
ed the king of Granada, compelled him to pay 
tribute (1266). The Mussulmans were thus driven 
back between the coast and the kingdom of Castile, 
whose suzerainty they acknowledged. Alfonso im- 
prudently undertook to weaken them still more by 
disseminating a spirit of revolt among them, which 
only led them to invite a third invasion of Africans, 
the Merinides, who had overturned the power of the 
Almohades in Morocco. 

The vainglorious Alfonso also intrigued for the 
title of emperor of Germany. To gain partisans in 
the empire he ground down his subjects with oner- 
ous taxes, and even neglected to defend them against 
the Moors. But his youngest son, Don Sancho, who 
had distinguished himself against the infidels, raised 
the standard of revolt. Alfonso, despoiled of au- 
thority by his own son, died of grief. This prince 
left many remarkable writings, among others his 
astronomical tables, but his errors and misfortunes 
sufficiently prove that he was wanting in the quali- 
ties most essential for government. For preferring 
to study the motions of the heavenly bodies rather 
than the interests of his subjects Alfonso X. de- 
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served this epitaph : ‘‘ Whilst he contemplated the 
glory of the firmament, he lost that of earth.” 


Sec. 2, Crusade against the Albigenses (1208-1229). 


THE HERESY OF THE ALBIGENSES; ASSASSI- 
NATION OF PETER OF CASTELNAU (1208).—The 
heresy of the Albigenses took its name from the 
diocese of Albi, where it most prevailed. This 
heresy had been brought from the East by way of 
Bulgaria and Lombardy, whence it spread into Lan- 
guedoc and all the neighboring countries. It was 
derived from the Manicheans and Arians. It ad- 
mitted the existence of two principles, one good, 
the other evil; it denied the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, rejected the ecclesiastical hierarchy, mar- 
riage and the other sacraments, and authorized ex- 
cesses not less subversive of society than of religion. 
Many regions in Languedoc were the theatre of the 
most grievous disorders, which the clergy, haying 
lost all power, were unable to remedy. Churches 
were deserted and the priests exposed to all manner 
of outrages. The preaching of St. Dominic and 
other missionaries was powerless against the fanati- 
cism of the Albigenses. What added to the anu- 
dacity of the sectaries was the support given them 
by the principal lords of the country, the counts of 
Toulouse and Foix, the viscounts of Béarn and of 
Béziers. Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, instead 
of heeding the salutary exhortations of Peter of Cas- 
telnau, a monk of Citeaux and legate of the Holy 
See, obstinately favored the progress of the danger- 
ous heresy. The legate launched a sentence of ex- - 
communication against him. One of the count’s ~ 
followers took vengeance. Peter of Castelnau, while 
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crossing the Rhone, fell under the blows of the 
assassin, saying: ‘‘ Forgive him, O Lord! as I for- 
give him.” 

Pope Innocent III., watchful of the integrity of 
the Christian faith, kept alive the zeal of the king 
of France and of the bishops and missionaries whom 
he himself had sent to Languedoc. But the murder 
of his legate proved that he could no longer rely on 
persuasion; he excommunicated the count of Tou- 
louse, and caused a crusade against the heretics to 
be preached. Their impiety and the violence they 
exercised upon Catholics had excited intense indig- 
nation, so that in a few weeks an army of fifty thou- 
sand Crusaders was assembled. 

SmmoN DE Montrort (1208-1218); BATTLE oF 
Moret (1213).—The duke of Burgundy and many 
other French lords took part in the crusade against 
the Albigenses ; but none seemed worthier of being 
commander-in-chief than Simon, Count of Montfort, 
who combined a lively faith with the bravery and 
loyalty of an accomplished knight. In the fourth 
Crusade he withdrew from his comrades-in-arms be- 
fore Zara to join the holy war in Palestine against 
the Mussulmans. His trust in God made him dar- 
ing and invincible on the battle-field. ‘‘ The whole 
Church is praying for me,” said he ; *‘ I cannot fall.” 
‘His prodigies of valor against the heretics won him 
the glorious surname of the ‘New Machabeus.” 
With such a leader the crusaders marched against 
the Albigenses with enthusiasm. Raymond VI., to 
save his dominions, had asked and obtained recon- 

 ciliation with the Church. The war began in the 
territory of the viscount of Béziers, the self-willed 


| 


_ fomenter of the heresy. ‘The city of Béziers, taken 
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' by assault, was given up to fire and slaughter by the 
undisciplined bands who had accompanied the cru- 
saders (1209). Carcassone, Albi, Pamiers, and seve- 
ral other places were successively forced to capitu- 
late. The viscount of Béziers, being made prisoner, 
died soon after, and Simon de Montfort received his 
inheritance. 

A great number of crusaders had already quitted 
Languedoc, This was the opportunity which Ray- 
mond VI. awaited to take up arms. ‘The success 
did not answer his expectations, and he repaired to 
Rome to interest Pope Innocent III. in his behalf. 
He there met with a kind reception ; but the legate 
and the Council of Arles proposed conditions which 
he refused to accept. War was rekindled with fresh 
fury. Simon, attacked in Castelnaudary by the 
counts of Toulouse and Foix, left the city at the 
head of a few knights, and fell upon his foes with 
such impetuosity that they were speedily routed 
(1212). In thanksgiving for this brillant victory 
he returned barefoot to the church of Castelnaudary. 
Raymond VI., trembling for his capital, asked the 
aid of Pedro II., King of Aragon. The latter has- 
tened to Languedoc with an army fifty thousand 
strong. His design was to seize the little place of 
Muret, defended by a feeble garrison ; but Simon, 
wishing to save it at all costs, hastened thither with 
only two thousand men. Before the battle he laid 
his sword upon the altar and prayed thus: 0 Lord! 
all unworthy as I am, thou hast nevertheless chosen 
me to defend thy cause. I take this sword from thy 
altar ; grant that, wielding it for thy glory, I may . 
wield it with justice.” His skilful dispositions, as 
well as his irresistible courage, disconcerted the con- 
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federates from the first ; the death of the king of 


Aragon, their leader and a most redoubtable ini ght, 
completed their rout (1213). The conqueror, having 
given public thanks to God, sold the dead king’s 
armor and war-horse for the benefit of the poor, 
That day ruined the cause of Raymond VI. The 
C&cumenical Council of Lateran judged that but one 
man, was able to defend the county of Toulouse 
against the scourge of heresy, and it therefore con- 
ferred it upon the conqueror of Muret, who received 
its investiture from Philip Augustus, King of France 
(1215). Raymond, assisted by his son, continued 
hostilities ; he even got possession again of Toulouse. 
Simon de Montfort at once laid siege to that im- 
portant place. One morning, while he was in church, 
news was brought him that the garrison, by an 
abrupt sortie, had surprised his troops and was 
about to cut them to pieces. ‘‘ Let me,” said he to 
the messenger, ‘first assist at the divine mysteries 
and behold the pledge of our redemption.” -When 
the priest had elevated the sacred Host the devout 
knight, on his knees and raising his hands to heaven, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Now, Lord, let thy servant depart” ; 
then turning to his companions-in-arms, “Let us 
go,” said he, ‘‘and die, if needs be, for Him who 
youchsafed to die for us.” In a few moments he 
renewed the combat and drove the enemy beyond 
the city walls; but a stone, hurled by an engine of 
the besieged, struck him on the head and killed him 
on the spot. The death of the Christian hero was 
followed by the retreat of the crusaders (1218). 
AMAURY DE Montrort AND Louis VIII.; Treaty 


oF PARIS (1229).—Simon’s son Amaury had not the 


requisite qualities to defend his father’s heritage. 
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Abandoned by nearly all the knights, and constantly 
worsted by Raymond, he ceded his rights to the 
king of France, Louis VIII, the Lion. Louis, at 
the head of fifty thousand men, laid siege to Avigs 
non, which capitulated after a vigorous resistance of 
three months. This event led to the conquest of all 
the country as far as Toulouse. The sudden death 
of Louis (1226) afforded some respite to Raymond 
VII., the son and successor of Raymond VI. But, 
the young count, being surrounded by ruined or 
dispirited partisans, consented to a reconciliation 
with the Church, and signed the treaty of Meaux, 
which was ratified at Paris the following year. Ray- 
mond ceded to St. Louis Lower Languedoc, and to 
the Holy See the county of Venaissin, but he retain- 
ed the county of Toulouse, which, on his demise, was 
to form the dower of his daughter Jeanne, wife of 
Alfonso, the king’s brother. This treaty secured the 
triumph of the true faith over heresy in Languedoc. 
The count of Toulouse, true to his word, acted with 
rigor towards the Albigenses; the greater number 
abjured their errors, while others emigrated to Pro- 
vence, where they blended with the sectaries known - 
as Waldenses, or Vaudois. 


Sec. 3, Crusades against the Pagans of the Baltic in 
the Thirteenth Century. 


CONVERSION OF LIVONIA AND EsTHONIA ; THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE SworD (1204-1237).—Religion, . 
already flourishing in Northern Germany and 
Scandinavia, had not yet reached the savage tribes 
on the Baltic shores from the Vistula to the Gulf 
of Finland. Till the end of the twelfth century 
the savage humor of the pagans had opposed an 
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insurmountable obstacle to the zeal of the missiona- 
ries and the efforts of the German knights who had 
taken the cross at the voice of Pope Celestine II. 
A canon of Bremen, Albert of Alperden, was more 
fortunate. Accompanied by new crusaders, he 
landed at the mouth of the Duna and founded Riga, 
of which he was named bishop (1201). This judi- 
cious prelate, wishing to secure a prosperous future 
for religion, divided Livonia into fiefs, most of which 
he bestowed on such German lords as were able to 
_ repel the incursions of the pagans. The same thought 
_ also inspired him with the design of organizing a 
_ standing army to defend the country (1204). The 
_ new religious and military order, approved by Pope 
— Innocent IIT., followed the rule of the Templars. Its 
_ members, in the beginning called ‘‘ Brothers of the 
_ Militia of Christ,” or “Knights of ,Livonia,” are 
_ better known as ‘‘ Knights of the Sword,” because two 
red swords were embroidered on their white mantle. 
They received a third of Livonia, with the right of 
possessing future conquests in the neighboring coun- 
_ try. A few years sufficed for the extirpation of pa- 
ganism in Livonia, which was erected, into a fief and 
principality of the empire. The emperor, Philip of 
Suabia, gave the investiture of it to the bishop of 
Riga. It was an admitted principle in the Middle 
Ages that the pope and emperor could dispose at 
will of the lands of pagans. 

The Esthonians, who dwelt in the north of Livo- 
nia, were forced to yield to the prowess of the Knights 
of the Sword and the Danish crusaders. Idolatry 

disappeared from their country (1223), and Albert 
of Alperden founded two bishoprics there. His dis- 
putes with the Knights cf the Sword concerning 
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episcopal jurisdiction induced these knights to unite 
themselves with the Teutonic Order. 

Tur TEUTONIC ORDER IN PRUSSIA (1226-1283),— 
The Prussians occupied all the country between the 
Vistula and the Niemen. ‘They were a warlike peo- 
ple, who sacrificed human victims to their monstrous 
divinities. Their first apostle, St. Adalbert, Bishop 
of Prague, had the palm of martyrdom for his zeal 
(997). The Prussians remained in the darkness of 
paganism till a Polish prince of Culm protected the — 
labors of a missionary named Christian, who became 
the first bishop of Prussia (1214). Pope Innocent 
III. authorized this prelate to employ the arms of 
the Crusaders against the attacks of the pagans. 
Still, a permanent militia was needed to hold in 
check indefatigable foes, and Christian founded the 
order of ‘Brothers of the Militia of Christ in 
Prussia” (1224). The new knights having nearly 
all perished in battle, appeal was made to the 
knights of the Teutonic Order, who received from 
Pope Honorius III. and the Emperor Frederick IL 
the country of Culm, with all the territory they 
could conquer from the pagans. From that time — 
began a furious war which lasted half a century, not- 
withstanding constant help from German crusaders 
and from Ottocar II., King of Bohemia. The Prus- _ 
sians were supported by the Russians and Lithua- 
nians, who remained idolaters till the end of the 
fourteenth century. Only in 1283 did all Prussia 
become Christian. The Teutonic Order had found- 
ed the already flourishing cities of Thorn, Marien- 
burg, and Kénigsberg, which were successively the _ 
capitals of the country. The knights, enriched by — 
their conquests, fell away from their primitive purity, — 
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and their grand master, Albert of Brandenburg, em- 
braced the so-called reform of Luther to assume the 
title of prince of Prussia (1525). The Knights of 
the Sword then recovered their independence ; but 
thirty-six years later their grand master was guilty 
of scandalous apostasy, and the order ceased to 
exist (1561). 


CHAPTER IV. 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND IRELAND. 


France and England, whose rivalry begins with William the 
Conqueror, present a striking contrast in their civil history: 
in France Capetian royalty, at first feeble, continually grows 
in power up to the end of the thirteenth century; in Eng- 
land royalty, at first mighty, is forced, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to relinquish a part of its prerogatives. 


Sec. 1. Progress of Royalty in France; Emancipation 


of Cities. 
Purp I. (1060-1108) ; Becinnine@ oF THE RI- 


- VALRY WITH ENGLAND.—Philip I., son of Henry [., 


at the age of seyen became king of France under the 


tutelage of his uncle, Baldwin, Count of Flanders. | 
In a reign of forty-eight years this indolent. 

prince made but one war, in person, to secure 
Flanders to the grandson of his guardian, and let 


himself be worsted at Cassel (1071). Although an 


indifferent spectator of the first Crusade and other 


stirring events of that epoch, he was uneasy at the 


_ great power of his vassal, the duke of Normandy, 


who had become king of England. If he dared not. 


declare war against William the Conqueror, he 


sought at least to raise difficulties against him either 
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by abetting the duke of Brittany, who refused hom- 
age, or by harboring his eldest son, Robert, surnamed 
~ Curt-Hoge, or Short-Shanks, who claimed the duchy 
of Normandy. A coarse jest uttered by Philip on 
his corpulency served William as a pretext to march 
on’Mantes, which he burnt ; but in the midst of the 
fire his horse stumbled, and he received a wound 
which hurried him to the tomb (1087). The king 
of France, rid of so dangerous an enemy, embroiled 
himself in fresh difficulties by his simony and scan- 
dalous conduct ; but he ended by being reconciled 
with the Church. 

Louis VI. (1108-1137); Wars AGAINST THE 
BARONS AND AGAINST THE ENGLisH.—Louis VL, 
the Fat, had scarcely ascended the throne than he 
succeeded in putting down the open brigandage of 
some of the barons, who amused themselves by ravag- 
ing the neighborhood, of Paris. Widening his field 
of action little by little, he made his authority re- 
spected by the barons of the south, and even by the 
powerful duke of Aquitaine ; in the north he claim- 
ed suzerainty over the county of Flanders, the inves- 
titure of which he conferred on William Cliton, son — 
of the unfortunate Robert Curt-Hose. Henry I. of - 
England was offended by the protection given to a 
prince whom he persecuted, and he defeated the 
French king at Brenneyville. Pope Calixtus II., then 
a refugee in France, succeeded in reconciling the two 
rivals. But the Emperor Henry V., father-in-law of 
the king of England, chastised Louis for harboring 
the sovereign pontiff. Then Louis, seizing the ori- 
flamme in the abbey of St. Denis for the first time, 
summoned around him all the vassals and the com- — 
munal militia of the kingdom (1124). The empe- — 
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ror, alarmed, withdrew without striking a blow ; but 
his death brought new danger to France, for his 
widow, Matilda, married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count 
of Anjou. Louis VI., by way of compensation, mar- 
ried his eldest son to Eleanor of Guienne, heiress of 
the duchy of Aquitaine. This wise monarch had 
reason to hope that after his death the royal autho- 
rity would preserve the power he had given it by the 
help of the clergy and the judicious counsels of his 
friend Suger, the abbot of St. Denis. 
EMANCIPATION OF THE Towns; Municrpa Cr- 
TIES, PRIVILEGED Towns, ETC.—It was not Louis 
the Fat, as has been asserted, who founded com- 


munes or districts, several of which existed before 


his time, but he profited by his alliance with the 
clergy to have himself declared head of all the con- 
fraternities and armed leagues which were organized 
in every diocese to arrest and punish the disturbers 
of the peace. The emancipation of the towns in the 


eleventh and twelfth centuries was due not. to the 
intervention of royalty but to the love of liberty of 


the inhabitants themselves. By their industry and 
commercial enterprise many of them had acquired 
wealth, which they naturally desired to enjoy free 
from the interference of. the neighboring nobility. 


- Besides, a few cities, particularly in Italy and in 


Southern France, continued to hold to the tradi- 
tions, more or less modified, of the Roman munici- 
pality ; so that these ancient Roman cities were the 
first to give an example of complete municipal inde- 


pendence, or of a free city nominally subject to the 


suzerainty of a prince or baron. Every municipal 
city was a sort of republic, governing itself by magis- 
trates, who were elected by the citizens, and whom 
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they designated as consuls, capitularies, senators, 
syndics, wardens, or aldermen, etc. The most fa- 
mous municipal cities were Pisa, Genda, Venice, 
Milan, Bergamo, Bologna, and others, which con- 
stituted in the twelfth century the ‘‘ Lombard 
League ” in Italy ; Marseilles, Avignon, Arles (1131), 
Béziers, Montpellier (1141), Toulouse (1183), etc., 
in France; Brussels, Ghent (1180), Bruges, etc., in 
Flanders ; Strassburg (1236), Treves, Mentz (1255), 
Cologne, Frankfort-on-the-Main (1257), etc., in 
Germany. 

In regard to the origin of communes, it must be 
attributed not, as has been said, to the tradition of 
the Germanic tribe assembled about its chief, but 
to the custom of the faithful in every parish band- 
ing together by oath to enforce the Truce of God. 
The thought naturally occurred to them to employ 
the same means to secure their independence. The 
commune was an association of all the inhabitants, 
which met in the church or on the public square, 
pledged to lend mutual aid in defence of the fran- 
chises or liberties of the city as guaranteed in a 
charter. This charter was granted by their lord 
freely, by force, or on the payment of a sum of 
money, and gave the inhabitants the right of paying 
only fixed contributions, of being exempt from all 
personal servitude, and it empowered them to ad- 
minister the commune themselves by naming their 
own magistrates, mayors, burgesses or aldermen, 
and jurors. Hach commune had a city hall, a par- 
ticular seal, and a belfry, surmounted by a clock, as 
a symbol of independence. On the least sign of | 
alarm the signal-man watching in the belfry sounded — 
the tocsin to call the communal militia to arms. — 


nd 
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His ordinary duty was to announce the hour of the 
assembly and the curfew. 
Besides communal and municipal cities, there were 
_many which, though having no charter or independ- 
ent administration, nevertheless possessed important 
franchises which the king or lords had granted them 
- either in consideration of their commerce and manu- 
factures or for the security of their life and pro- 
perty. These were privileged cities or commonali- 
ties. Their condition soon appeared preferable to 
that of the communes, which were always a prey to 
Intestine discord when they were not engaged in a 
struggle with the lords. Hence communes from the 
thirteenth century gave up their charters to place 
themselves under the protection of the royal au- 
thority. The most remarkable result of the eman- 
cipation of cities was the importance acquired by the 
middle class, or burghers, who in France composed 
the Third Estate (tiers éiat). 
- Louis VIL, tHe Youneer (1137-1180); His 
Rivatry with Henry IJ.—Louis VII., the Young- 
er, inherited neither the wisdom nor the firmness of 
his father. Having refused to acknowledge a new 
archbishop of Bourges appointed by Pope Innocent 
Il., he was drawn into an unfortunate war, notori- 
ous for the burning of Vitry. His remorse for this 
deed led him to undertake thesecond Crusade, which, 
even though he lost his army in it, turned out less 
fatal to his kingdom than his misunderstanding with 
his capricious and frivolous queen. Oni his return 
he obtained a divorce from Eleanor of Guienne, who 
soon gave her hand to Henry Plantagenet, a son of 
| Geoffrey and Matilda (1152). Two years later Hen- 
| ry was proclaimed king of England, He had already 
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inherited, by his mother, the duchy of Normandy, 
and by his father Anjou, Maine, and Touraine ; 
_ and he received as his wife’s dower the extensive 
duchy of Aquitaine, stretching from the Loire to 
the Pyrenees. Thus the new king of England was 
master of all Western France, save Brittany, whose 
alliance he secured by obtaining the hand of its 
heiress, Constance, for his son Geoffrey. Against so 
doughty a rival the king of France thought himself 
justified in encouraging the revolt of his children 
and patronizing St. Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Louis VII. has the glory of haying 
checked the power of Henry II., and of having wise- 
ly governed his kingdom by the counsels of his min- 
ister, Suger. 

Puiuip II. (1180-1223) ; nis Conquzsts; Vic- 
TORY OF Bouvines (1214).—Philip I., surnamed 
Augustus, ascended the throne at the age of fifteen. 
Endowed with rare prudence and unyielding firm- 
ness, he baftled the hopes which his enemies had 
founded on his youth. Having married Isabella 
of Hainaut, a descendant of Charlemagne, he en- 
couraged a new revolt of the sons of Henry II., who 
died of grief. During the third Crusade Richard | 
Coeur de Lion, the new king of England, wounded 
the overbearing disposition of his suzerain, the 
king of France. Philip, upen his hasty return to 
France, meanly determined to profit by the absence of 
his rival, and at once set about the conquest of Nor-— 
mandy. But Richard, once released, had little diffi- 
culty in recovering all that he had lost, and obtained a 
truce of five years through the mediation of Innocent’ 
III. At his death (1199) John Lackland, not con-- 
tent with usurping the crown from his nephew, 
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Arthur of Brittany, imprisoned him, murdered him 
with his own hand, and threw his corpse into the 
Seine near Rouen. This horrible assassination ex- 
cited universal indignation. The king of France, 
ever ready to profit by the crimes or the misfortunes 
of others, summoned the English monarch, who was 
his vassal as duke of Normandy, to appear before the 
court of peers (1203). John gave no heed to the 
summons, and was declared guilty of felony and 
sentenced to forfeit all his possessions in France. 
_ Philip, at the head of a large army, fell upon Nor- 
mandy, and added that fair province to the crown, 
three hundred years after its cession to the Normans 
by Charles the Simple. The conqueror, taking ad- 
vantage of the incapacity of John Lackland, subject- 
ed Touraine, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou; so that 
there remained to the king of England but the third 
of his possessions on the Continent. 

John saw himself about to lose his crown, which 
was offered to the king of France. To avert the 
danger he declared himself a vassal of the Holy See 
and sought a reconciliation with Pope Innocent III. 
For the purpose of recovering the provinces which 
Philip Augustus had taken from him, he formed a 
league against that monarch, in which the Emperor 

Otho IV., Ferrand, Count of Flanders, and a host 
of other lords mindful of the ambition of France, 
_ took part. Nevertheless the king of England was 
_ beaten, near Angers, by Prince Louis the Lion, and 
his allies were atisdly vanquished by Philip Augus- 
tus at Bouyines, near Lille (1214). This was a de- 
cisive triumph for France; it blasted the hopes of 
her enemies, and secured her in the possession of the 
_ provinces taken from the English, as well as Artoig — 
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and nearly all Picardy. What equally redounded to 
. the glory of Philip was his wisdom in regulating 
the administration of his kingdom: he gave the 
force of law to the decision of the court of peers; 
restored order by means of an efficient police; and 
created seventy-eight provosts, entrusted with every- _ 
thing regarding the army, finances, and justice, 
under the supervision of bailiffs, known as seneschals 
in the south of France. Thus the royal authority, 
recovering its prestige, had nothing more to fear 
from the encroachments of the great nobles. 

Lovis VIIL, tHe Lion (1223-1226).—The Cape- 
tian dynasty was so firmly established that Philip 
Augustus had judged it useless to place his eldest 
son, Louis the Lion, upon the throne beside him in 
imitation of his predecessors. The young prince, at 
the invitation of the disaffected English barons, had 
been in hopes of wearing the crown of England. 
Having become king of France, he refused to restore 
to Henry III., son of John Lackland, the provinces 
confiscated by Philip Augustus ; in a few weeks he 
had routed the English from all their possessions, 
except Bordeaux and Gascony (1224). We have seen 
that, after a successful crusade against the Albigen- 
ses, Louis VIII. suddenly died in Auvergne. By 
his marriage with Blanche of Castile he left four 
sons and one daughter: Louis, the eldest, who suc-. 
ceeded him; Robert, Count of Artois; Alphonse, 
Count of Pattie: Charles, Count of Anjou; and 
Isabella. 

St. Lovrs (1226-1270); His Wars AND HIS 
GovernmENtT.—Louis IX., being but eleven years — 
old, was under the guardianship of his mother, ~ 
Blanche of Castile, who was regent. This firm, tal- 
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ented, and virtuous princess knew how to govern, 
and to make her son a great king and a great saint, 
The more powerful lords, having taken arms to reas- 
sert their independence, were forced to return to 
their duty. The treaty of Paris terminated the Al- 
bigensian war (1229), which for twenty years had 
desolated the southern provinces. Louis, having. 
taken the reins of government in hand, completed 
what his mother had so well begun; he marched in 
person against Hugh de Lusignan, Count of La 
Marche, a rebel vassal who had the support of the 
king of England. The king of France, victorious at 
Taillebourg and again under the walls of Saintes, pur- 
sued the flying English to the Garonne (1242). The 
count of La Marche, having cast himself at his feet, 
obtained pardon by ceding a part of his domains. 
The English monarch gladly signed a treaty of peace. 
Several years afterwards St. Louis was generous 
enough, in ‘the treaty of Abbeville, to give Henry 
III. of England all the provinces between the Ga- 
ronne and Charente, but on condition of his paying 
liege homage for them to the king of France. 
When St. Louis, in the first Crusade, became pri- 
soner of the infidels, the account of his misfortunes 
filled France with mourning. Many peasants took. 
arms to rescue him, but they committed such excesses 
at Paris and Orleans that Blanche had to employ 
force to disperse them. On the death of this wise 
princess Louis hastened back to his kingdom, which 
he found as tranquil and flourishing as he had 
left it. The holy king continued to labor for the 
welfare of his people by enacting wise laws ; he for- 
bade the private wars which the lords had been in the 
habit of waging with one another on trivial pretexts ; 
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he abolished in his own domains the proof of inno- 
cence by duel; he took care to increase the facilities 
for a direct appeal to royal. justice ; and he reserved | 
the right of coining money for himself. To super- 
intend the provosts and bailiffs he sent into the 
provinces ‘‘ royal inquisitors,” authorized to reform 
abuses. The greatest lords, if guilty, never escaped 
with impunity. The monarch delighted to render 
justice, in person, to the lowliest of his subjects. 
Dispensing with the annoying conyentionalities of 
rank, he would pace the wood of Vincennes, or, seat- 
ed at the foot of a wide-spreading oak, would give 
audience to common people, whom no usher or guard 
hindered from laying open their grievances, 
Renowned throughout Europe for his wisdom and 
virtue, Louis was chosen as arbiter of affairs of the 
utmost importance. The differences between the 
English barons and Henry III. were left to his arbi- 
tration, and his decision conciliated the royal prero- 
gatives with the respect due to the ancient liberties 
of England. But, despite solicitations, he refused 
to intervene between the sovereign pontiff and Fred- 
erick II., as the latter was an excommunicated 
prince. He declined the crown of the Two Sicilies 
offered him by Urban IV., but left his brother free 
to conquer Southern Italy (1266). But the all-ab- 
sorbing idea of Louis’s life was to undertake an- 
other Crusade. We have seen that from the time of 
his arrival under the walls of Tunis he constantly 
gave the example of all the loftiest Christian vir- 
tues (1270). He was the most accomplished hero 
of his age, and to him France owes much of the 
glory which was attributed to her during medieval 
times. PGs t 
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Sec. 2, England; the Norman Kings (1066-1154) 
and the First Four Plantagenets (1154-1272) ; 
Ancient Ireland; Invasion of Lreland (1171); 
Magna Charta (1215). 


WILLIAM THE CoNQUEROR (1066-1087) AND WIL- 
LIAM Rurus (1087-1100).—William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, had conquered England by the victory of 
Hastings (1066), and secured his power by despoil- 
ing the vanquished in favor of the Normans. After 
trampling out the last revolt of the Anglo-Saxons, 
he forced the king of Scotland to acknowledge his 
suzerainty (1073), but he found a bitter rival in 
Philip I. of France. William died at Mantes, and 
left three sons: the eldest, Robert, had the duchy 
of Normandy ; the second, William, surnamed Rufus. 
from his. red hair, inherited the crown of England 3, 
the third, Henry, received only a pittance, of which 
when he complained his father said to him: ‘‘ Pa- 
tience, my son; you will one day inherit the fortunes 
of both your brothers.” 

William Rufus had at first to defend his crown 
against his eldest brother. To enlist the Anglo- 
Saxons in his favor he gave them back their right to 
hunt and all their other ancient liberties. Robert, 
attacked in Normandy by superior forces, was com- 
pelled to relinquish his pretensions. As he needed — 
money to take part in the first Crusade, he offered 
William the government of Normandy for five years 
for the sum of $92,500 (1095). The king of Eng- 
land, having nothing further to fear, gave full scope 
to his passions. Not content with suppressing the 
very liberties he had restored, he burdened his sub- 
jects with heavy taxes and multiplied expedients to 
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glut his avarice. | As if he had repented of having at 
first followed the wholesome counsels of Lanfranc, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, he raised one of his 


_ courtiers to the archbishopric of Durham, and made 


him the accomplice of his. tyranny. This unworthy 
prelate received the name of Flambard, from his 
being a fiery scourge to the people. Neither justice 
nor mercy was to be expected ; William and his 
minister ruled by terror. If any complaint was 
made the monarch assumed a threatening air and a 
thundering tone. The Church, too, groaned under 
grievous oppression ; bishoprics were sold to the 
highest bidders or left vacant, and the revenues 
turned to the profit of the royal treasury. St. An- 
selm, who had succeeded his master, Lanfranc, in 
the see of Canterbury, was exiled for making just 
complaints to the king. William speedily received 
the chastisement of his iniquities. One day while 
hunting he cried out to one of his knights to shoot 
a stag that was passing by; but the arrow, de- 
flected by a tree, struck the king full in the breast, 
and so delivered England from a tyrant and the 
Church from a persecutor (1100). : : 
Henry I. (1100-1135) ; Recovery or Norman- 
Dy (1106) anp War wirH FRaNcE.—Robert, the 
eldest brother, was stil engaged in the crusade when 
William IJ. died. Henry, the youngest, surnamed 
Beauclerc on account of his learning, had himself 
crowned king of England. The very day of his 
coronation in Westminster he published a charter, — 
which restored the ancient liberties of the country 
and guaranteed ecclesiastical immunities. St. An- 
selm, recalled from exile, blessed the marriage of the 


new monarch with St. Matilda, who was. a daughter 
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of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and of St. Margaret, 
a descendant of the Anglo-Saxon kings. This judi- 
cious policy won for Henry the affection of his sub- 
jects and enabled him to set aside the claims of his 
brother Robert, who had just returned to Norman- 
dy. Robert, vanquished and taken prisoner at 
Tinchebrai (1106), was shut up in Cardiff Cas- 
tle, in Wales, where he languished twenty-eight 
years in the most rigorous captivity. His son, Wil- 
liam Cliton, in vain sought the protection of the 
king of France ; the English monarch, victorious at 
Brenneville, secured the possession of Normandy. 
But his triumiph was followed by domestic afflictions 
which clouded the last years of his reign. On his 
return he sailed from Barfleur, in Normandy. His 
only son, with other members of the royal family, 
and one hundred and fifty knights belonging to the 
flower of the nobility, were to follow him in a vessel 
called the White Ship. But the crew had just been 
carousing in honor of the young prince, and were 
unable to manage the craft, which struck upon a 
rock and went down with all on board. The tidings 
of this shipwreck threw Henry into a melancholy, so 
that he was never known to smile again. His 
daughter Matilda now became the sole object of his 
affection. After the death of her first husband, the 
Emperor Henry V., she married Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou, surnamed Plantagenet, because a sprig of 
broom (plante de genét) was the device of his family. 
The king of England, in order tosecure the crown to 
Matilda, caused the principal barons and members 

of the royal family to swear fealty to her, but most 
of them did so only to escape the danger of a refu- 
sal. Henry, disappointing the fair hopes which all 
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entertained at the opening of his reign, had become 
as merciless and odious a tyrant as his two prede- 
CeSsOrs. 

SrepHEN oF Buors (1135-1154) AND MATILDA ; 
Crvit War.—At the death of Henry, his nephew, 
Stephen of Blois, who had sworn to support Matil- 
da’s rights, was the first to ignore them. Being the 
grandson of William the Conqueror by his mother, 
Adela, he claimed and seized the crown. All the — 
barons unscrupulously took a new oath of fealty. 
Stephen at first made them friendly by lavishing fa- 
vors and money from the royal treasury. When 
he had nothing more to give, the most powerful 
refused obedience and treated him as an usurper. 
David, King of Scotland, proclaiming himself the 
defender of his cousin Matilda, invaded the northern — 
shires, which he gave up to pillage (1137). The en- 
raged inhabitants marched against him under the” 
leadership of the archbishop of York, and gained 
the victory of the ‘‘Standard,” so-called because 
they had erected on a four-wheeled chariot a high 
staff on which were suspended banners of the saints 
most venerated by the English. But this triumph 
did not save Stephen’s cause. Matilda, landing in 
England, found partisans sufficiently numerous to 
dispute his claim to the crown ; so that, in spite of 
his courage, he was beaten and taken prisoner at 
Lincoln (1141). But the daughter of Henry L, 
yielding to her haughty and vindictive disposition, 
irritated the citizens of London, who drove her from 
the capital. Stephen recovered his liberty, and Eng- 
land was thenceforth a prey to all the horrors of civil 
war. ‘The Normans,” says an Anglo-Saxon chroni- 
cler, “entrenched in their castles as in robbers’ 
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dens, sallied forth, pillaging and slaughtering with- 
out distinction of age or sex. Nothing was scen but 
cities, villages, churches, and monasteries in flames ; 
commerce ceased, and tillage was interrupted in 
many places. ‘Christ and his saints forget us,’ said 
the poor people, ‘when so much crime is unpunish- 
ed.’” At last Stephen, having lost his eldest son, 
terminated the civil war by acknowledging Matilda’s 
son Henry as his heir (1153). Naturally good, brave, 
and generous, he had erred in sacrificing everything 
to his ambition, which proved disastrous to himself 
and to England. 

Henry II. (1154-1189) ; Exrze or Sr. THomas 
A Becket (1164).—On the death of Stephen, Henry, 
Count of Anjou, the first of the dynasty of Plan- 
tagenets, was proclaimed king of England. It 
has been seen that his marriage with Eleanor of 
Guienne had rendered him master of nearly all Wes- 
tern France. More powerful than Louis VII., whose 
vassal he was for his Continental possessions, he 
wanted to make a display in Paris of his riches ~ 
and magnificence. His ambassador made a solemn 
entrance into that city, haying a retinue of clerics 
and knights richly attired, followed by eight cha- 
riots laden with the most costly articles of gold 
and silver. Thomas a Becket, the English ambas- 
sador, was the son of a noble Saxon of London, 
and had earned the friendship of Henry II., who 
made him preceptor of his eldest son, archdeacon 
of Canterbury, and chancellor of the realm. To 
crown so many fayors the king wished to elevate 
his minister to the primacy of England. In vain 
Becket pleaded his unworthiness and his inability to 
enter into Henry’s views in regard to ecclesiastical 
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affairs. “If I become archbishop,” said he, “we 
shall soon cease to be friends.” Nevertheless he was 
named archbishop of Canterbury. Scarcely was he 
consecrated bishop than he banished luxury from his 
household and would have no other liveries but those 
of apostolic poverty; beggars and the unfortunate 
were his favorite guests. Henry II., already dis- 
pleased with his resignation of the chancellorship, 
was still more irritated by his energy in defending 
the rights of the Church. This monarch attempted 
to restrict the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical tribunals, 
and to bring all suits, whether of churchmen or lay- 
men, into the royal courts. In the convention of 
Clarendon he himself asked the bishops if they 
would not agree to observe the “‘ ancient customs of 
the realm.” .To this insidious question Thomas 4 
Becket replied that they would observe the customs, 
‘saving the honor of God and the holy Church.” 
Henry, then assuming a menacing tone, caused the 
doors of an adjoining apartment to be thrown open, 
where soidiers under arris were disclosed to view, 
awaiting but a sign from their master. Becket, at 
first calm and resolute, at last yielded to the en- 
treaties of those around him; he promised to ob- 
serve all the customs, and asked in what they con- 
sisted, The next morning the sixteen ‘ Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon ” were laid before the council ; 
they gave the monarch the right of arraigning clerics 
before secular tribunals, of administering vacant 
dioceses and of using their revenues, of naming 
bishops and of forbidding them to travel beyond the 
realm, and of accepting or rejecting at will every 
sentence of excommunication. These alleged customs 
were, in fact, but innovations devised by Henry IL. 
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to destroy the ancient immunities of the Church. 
Hence the archbishop of Canterbury declined to fol- 
low the example of the other prelates, but, instead of 
retracting his promise to sign, he asked a delay. On 
his return to Canterbury he bewailed his own weak- 
ness, informed Pope Alexander III. of all that had 
oceurred, begged absolution, and interdicted himself 
meanwhile from every exercise of episcopal func- 
tions. Henry II., beside himself with rage, swore 
vengeance. ‘‘ Hither I shall be king no longer,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ or this man ceases to be’ archbishop.” 
Summoned to Northampton, Becket set out, crucifix 
in hand, after celebrating the Mass of St. Stephen 
the Protomartyr. Neither menaces nor outrages 
could shake his resolution. Sentenced to prison as a 
traitor and perjurer, he appealed to the sovereign 
pontiff, and succeeded in secretly embarking for 
France, where he arrived under circumstances very’ 
different from those of his former visit as ambassa- . 
dor of King Henry II. | 
Martyrpom oF St. THomas A BecKer (1170).— 
The exile of the holy archbishop exasperated his 
cruel persecutor. Henry, after confiscating the 
possessions ot the primate, banished all such as were 
attached to him by kindred or friendship. The 
proscribed, to the number of four hundred, were re- 
quired to swear that as soon as they landed in 
France they would present themselves before 
Thomas 4 Becket. The sight of his unfortunate 
friends wrung the heart of the exiled prelate, but 
did not daunt his courage. King Louis VII., in 
defiance of the threats of Henry, offered a generous 
hospitality to these victims. And at this very time 
he was entertaining Pope Alexander III., who had 
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been driven from Rome by the violence of Frederick 
Barbarossa. The sovereign pontiff sanctioned the 
resistance of Thomas a Becket and condemned the 
Constitutions of Clarendon. Henry II., who feared 
that his realms might be laid under interdict, con- 
sented to accept the mediation of the king of France. 
In a formal interview he feigned reconciliation with 
the archbishop, who returned to his diocese amidst 
the acclamations of all the people, who hastened to 
meet him. ‘‘I return,” said he to them, ‘to die in 
your midst.” ° 

The primate, at the suggestion of the sovereign 
pontiff, excommunicated several bishops who had 
openly violated the ecclesiastical laws. Henry II. 
took up their defence and set no bounds to his fury. 
One day at table, in a paroxysm of rage, he exclaim- 
ed: ‘Of all the cowards in my service, is there not 
‘one that will rid me of this turbulent priest ?” 
Four knights immediately set out ; they found the 
prelate in the choir of his cathedral, where vespers 
were just beginning. ‘‘ Where is the traitor?” they 
cried ; no one answering, they asked : ‘‘ Whereis the 
archbishop ?” ‘‘ Here is the archbishop,” he replied, 
“but no traitor. What do you seek in the house of 
God?” ‘Your life,” they cried with one voice. 
And gladly do I give it,” was his answer. “I 
commend my soul to God and Our Lady ; only in 
his name I charge you that you lay not your hands 
upon any of my followers.’ Then one of the 
wretches struck him on the head. He wiped away 
the blood as it streamed down his face, and said : 
** Lord, into thy hand I commend my spirit.”” They 
redoubled their blows and left him stretched dead 
at the foot of the altar (December 29, 1170). 
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IRELAND BEFORE AND AFTER THE ANGLO-NORMAN 


Invasion (1171).—Iveland was known to the an- 
cients by different names—lIerne, luverna, Hibernia ; 


by the natives it was called Hire (Krin). According 
to tradition it was peopled successively by the Neim- 
hidians, Fomorians, Fir-bolgs, Tuatha Dé Dananns, 
and the Milesians, said to have been of Scythian 


origin. The Fir-bolgs were evidently allied to some 


of the British Celts. The ancient chronicles narrate 


the wonderful journeyings of the Milesians, or Scots, 


whose leader, Milidh, was married to Scota, a daugh- 
ter of the king of Egypt. Setting out from the Red 
Sea, they dwelt for a time in Spain. From them 
Erin was often called Scotia, or Scotia Major, while 
its colony of Ar-gael (Argyle), at the north of Britain, 
was known as Scotia Minor, Scotland. 

The best known of the many early heroes whose 
adventures are still related in the Gaelic tongue in 
Treland and the Highlands of Scotland was Fion 


Mae Cumhaill (MacCoole), who disciplined an order 


of knighthood called the Fenians. He was a lover 
of music, too, and wrote odes which are still recited. 
He was the father of Oisin (pronounced osh’in), the 
most celebrated of the Celtic poets. Nial “ of the 
Nine Hostages” (about 380) invaded Britain and 
Gaul. His successor, Dathi, was killed by light- 
ning: in one of the passes of the Alps, and his © 
body was brought back to Erin for burial. 

The people were divided into septs, or clans (clanna, 
children), and each clan held its territory in common. 
At the death of a clansman his land reverted to the 
clan, while his personal effects were divided between 
his sons. Over each clan was a chief, or clanfinne. 
A successor, or tanist, was chosen before the chief’s 
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death, usually, but not always, ee the chief’s 
family, War was the almost constant occupation of 


- these chiefs, who kept minstrels or bards to sing their 


exploits and the heroic deeds of their ancestors. 
There was but little commerce, and cattle was the 
medium of exchange. 

The religion was similar to that of the Gauls and 
the Britons, and was ministered by a body of men 
known as druids (dwir, oak), who paid particular 
reverence to the oak and the black-thorn, and wore 
wreaths of oak-leaves when performing their rites, 


‘The god Bel was worshipped with solemnity, espe- 


cially on May-day (Beltinne, or Beltain), when great. 
fires were lit in his honor. 

The island was divided into five kingdoms, Ulster, 
Leinster, Munster, Connaught, and Meath. Hach 
was ruled by a king, or righ (pronounced ree), and 
one of them, who resided in Meath and was called 
the high-king, or ard-righ, enjoyed a nominal supre- 
macy. The laws were administered by the brehons, 
or judges, and these, as well as the bards and the 
druids, formed a privileged order. 

Early in the fifth century Christianity had been 
introduced, but seems to have had little success be- 
fore the arrival of St. Patrick (432). The great 


saint, before his death (March 1%, 465), made all 


Ireland Christian. Churches and monasteries arose 
upon all sides, and learning was cultivated as well as 
religion. St. Brigid, who died at an advanced age 
(February 1, 525), was abbess of Kildare. St. Ool- 
umbkille established a great abbey and school at Iona, — 
and was the apostle of Scotland. As stated else- — 
where, Irish’ saints and scholars founded religious — 
houses and great seats of learning on the Continent. 
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Eric of Auxerre wrote to Charles the Bald : “ What 
shall I say of Ireland, which, scorning the perils of 
the deep, migrates to our shores with her whole train 
of philosophers ?” St. Brendan is said to have made 
a seven years’ voyage to the West, and from his de- 
scriptions seems to have landed in North America 
and to have seen the Ohio River. Rhyme in verse 
was probably an invention of the Irish at this 
time,.as stated by Zeuss, the learned German wri- 
ter on the Celtic languages. 
Erin fell a prey to the Danes (about 748), known 
as Ostmen, or Eastern men, who for over two centu- 
ries carried their ravages to almost all parts of the 
island. They made settlements at the mouths of 
the principal rivers, and Dublin, Waterford, Limer- 
ick, became their strongholds. But a deliverer ap- 
peared in Malachi, the ard-righ, who, rallying the 
dispirited Irish, put the Danes to rout at Tara. 
Brian Boru (the Brave), righ of Munster, made an 
alliance with the Danes, and by their help defeated 
Malachi and took a part of his territory (1002). 
Brian became ard-righ, but did not win peace with his 
glory. His late allies were determined to. be masters 
of the country. The Ostmen summoned their kins- 
men from Scandinavia and the adjacent islands for 
an united effort against Erin. The contending 
forces met at Clontarf (Good Friday, 1014), where a 
bloody contest took place. The Danes were utterly 
routed and their power broken by the warlike Brian, 
who was now eighty-three years old. But after the 
battle the white-haired hero was slain in his tent by 
a Dane who was retreating from the battle-field. 
Peace now established, the arts of civilization be- 
/ gan to revive. But green Erin was as attractive ta 


. 
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‘the Christian Anglo-Normans as it had been to 
their pagan kinsmen, the Danes, On the representa- 
tions of the learned John of Salisbury, Pope Adrian 
IV. is said to have issued a bull permitting Henry 
II. to make conquest of Ireland in the interests of 
religion and the Holy See, just as another bull had 
authorized William’s descent upon England. The 
authenticity of Adrian’s bull has been questioned, 
and its genuineness is doubted by able scholars. 
For some time Ireland was unmolested, as Henry 
was‘ busy with his own affairs. However, the dis- 
sensions of the Irish themselves soon furnished an 
opportunity of establishing the Norman dominion. 
Diarmid MacMurroch, King of “Leinster, carried off 
Dervorgil, the wife of O’Ruare, chief of Brefny. This 
was the beginning of a bitter war that ended in Mac- 
Murroch’s flight. . The fugitive presented himself to 
King siegeys and did Bonadee for his kingdom of 
Leinster. A band of Anglo-Norman knights, headed 
by Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, better known 
as Strongbow, and including Robert Fitzstephen | 
and Maurice Fitzgerald, landed in Ireland to main- 
tain MacMurroch’s cause. Wexford, Waterford, and 
Dublin fell into their hands. The Danes of Dublin, 
under Asculf, revolted, but were easily quelled. The 
Irish, under their ard-righ, Ruari O’Conor, laid siege 
to Dublin, but were repulsed with great slaughter, 
and O’Ruare, who repeated the attempt, was equally 
unsuccessful. The Irish, looking upon it as cowardly - 
to wear defensive armor, were usually at the mercy 
of the mail-clad Normans. In the meantime Mac- 
Murroch had died, so that Strongbow, having been’ 

_ made tanist, and marrying that chief’s daughter 

Eva, became righ, or king, of Leinster. But Henry 
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was growing jealous of Strongbow’s success and 
commanded all his subjects to return at once to Eng- 
. land. Strongbow hastened to court, surrendered all 
of his conquests, and received them back as tenant- 
in-chief, te 

Henry was so pleased with his new acquisition that 
he assembled a considerable army and landed at Wa- 
terford (October 18, 1171). After five months in 
Ireland other matters compelled him to leave the 
country in charge of De Lacy, whom he appointed 
governor-general. The Anglo-Normans met heroic 
resistance. De Courcy overran Ulster, but in the 
south and west the Irish were generally successful. 
MacCarthy of De&mond broke the strong defences of 
Cork; O’Brian of Thomond repulsed De Burgo, 
the lord-deputy at Thurles, and affairs began to look 
unpromising for the invaders, when the Irish, in the 
midst of their successes, turned their arms against 
one another. MacCarthy called upon the Normans 
for aid against O’Brian, and his example was follow- 
ed by other Irish chiefs. A period of uninterrupted 
war set in, and the inhabitants were plunged in such 
misery that in Edward II.’s time they petitioned for 
the enjoyment of English laws. But this was op-_ 
posed by the ten or twelve great Norman families 
and their retaimers, who had parcelled out a good 
portion of the country amongst themselves, and had 
erected strong castles to keep the “ Irish enemies ” 
in subjection. The Normans pursued the same un- 
relenting policy of extermination and confiscation 
that had mede them masters of England. 

The victory of the Scots over the English at Ban- 
~ nockburn renewed the hopes of the Irish Celts, and 
_ Edward Bruce, the brother of the Scottish king, 
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landed at Carrickfergus with six thousand men 
(May 16, 1315). Donal O’Nial, out of love for his’ 
country, resigning his rights as head of the royal 
clan, Edward Bruce was crowned king of Ireland, 
In the meantime the united Gaels had met and 
routed De Burgo, Earl of Ulster, and Butler, the 
lord-justiciary. Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 
now arrived, so that the Gaels mustered twenty 
thousand fighting men. But the Normans of 
‘‘the Pale,” as the territory held by the English 
was called, reconciled their differences, and Felim 
O’Conor, righ of Connaught, was disastrously de- 
feated at Athenry (August 10, 1316), while Butler 
sent the heads of eight hundred O’Mores to Dublin 
as evidence of his victory over that clan. Robert 
Bruce returned to Scotland, and after the death 
of his brother Edward the struggle was continued 
with varying results. 5 

The descendants of the Anglo-Norman inyaders, 
while maintaining themselves as a distinct race, gra- . 
dually adopted the language, customs, dress, and _ 
even the clan-system of the Gaelic Irish, and soon 
began to forget their allegiance to England. To 
. remedy this the famous Statute of Kilkenny was 
enacted (1367). It forbade the people of English race 
to intermarry with the Irish, to have recourse to the 
Brehon law, to speak the Gaelic language, to wear 
the Irish dress, or even the beard which was then 
held as the distinctive mark of an Irishman, to 
recognize the customs and rights of fostering and” 
gossipred, or to adopt the Irish form of surnames. 


And this statute indicates the spirit of much of ~ 


the English legislation for Ireland from that day — 
to this. . 
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STRUGGLE or Henry II. wirn HIS SONS AND WITH 
THE Kine or Francu.—Henry II., who had been 
obliged to war against his own children during the 
exile of St. Thomas i Becket, feared that the mur- 
der of the primate would atford them a pretext to re- 
sume arms with the support of the king of France. 
For the purpose of warding off this danger and ap- 
peasing the public indignation, he accepted all the 
conditions imposed by the legates of Pope Alexander 
Til. Having attested on oath that he had no part in 
the death of the archbishop, he abolished the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, and even declared himself a vas- 
sal of the Holy See. This tardy reparation failed to 
dissolve the powerful league organized against him. 
While his children, upheld by Louis VII., raised the 
standard of revolt in his Continental possessions, the 
Scots invaded his realm of England. The monarch at 
last thought to move Heaven in his favor by a peniten- 
tial pilgrimage to Canterbury. Clad in a penitent’s 
habit, he made the journey barefoot to the cathedral, 
where he prostrated himself before the tomb of Thomas 
a Becket, recently enrolled among the martyrs, and 

in this position remained for a long while; then, ac- 
cusing himself publicly of the words he had uttered 
at table in a transport of anger, he begged to be 
scourged by the bystanders (1174). This exemplary 
penance was immediately followed by such prosper- 
ous events that contemporaries regarded them as the 
effect of divine mercy. The king of Scotland, defeat- 
ed and taken prisoner, recovered his liberty only 
on condit‘on of acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
crown of England. Henry IJ. landed on the Con- 
_tinent, and forced the king of France to raise the 
siege of Rouen, and his rebel children to sue for for- 
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giveness (1174). Still, the young princes, incited by 
their mother, Eleanor of Guienne, soon resumed 
their arms. The eldest, Henry, suddenly stricken 
with a mortal illness, died on ashes, bitterly regret- 
ting that he could not receive the paternal pleading: 
The third, Geoffrey, Count of Brittany, was tram- 
pled to death by horses in a tourhament given in his 
honor at the French court. ‘These terrible exam- 
- ples were ineffectual; Henry II. had the grief of 
seeing his second son, Richard Coeur de Lion, once 
more unfurl the standard of revolt. The issue was 
most humiliating to the aged monarch, who had no 
alternative but to submit to the conditions dictated 
by Philip Augustus. When he saw at the head of 
the list containing the names of the rebels that of 
John Lackland, his youngest son, whom he had al- 
ways tenderly loved, he was pierced with acute an- 
guish which soon brought him to the gates of death. 
“* Cursed be the day of my birth,” cried he, “‘ and 
the sons I leave behind me!” Thus died at Chinon — 
the sovereign at one time held to be the most pow- 
erful of Europe. and who afterwards seemed the most — 
deserving of pity; for, after shedding the blood of 
the innocent. he became unfortunate as father, hus- 
band, and king. 

RICHARD C@uR DE Lion (1189-1199) ; Rivatry 
witH Puitip AvuGustus.—Richard Cour de Lion 
inherited, aJl his father’s dominions; his brother 
John was surnamed Lackland because he had no 
appanage but the government of Ireland, of which 
he was the first viceroy, but had little or no control. 
Richard, to meet the costs of the Crusade, levied new _ 
taxes on his subjects and sold his right of suzerainty 
over Scotland. We have seen that his brilliant ex- — 
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ploits in the East were followed by rigorous capti- 
vity in the Tyrol. Philip Augustus, whom he had 
offended during the third Crusade, took advantage 
of his absence to attack Normandy. . Ambition had 
prompted John Lackland to make common cause 
with the king of France; but he had no sooner 
been apprised of the return of his brother than he 
ordered the massacre of three hundred French 
knights during a banquet. At such a price did this 
cruel and perfidious prince expect pardon. Richard, 
having granted it, made war against Philip until 
peace was declared through the mediation of Inno- 
cent III. (1199). The hero of the Crusade perished 
ignobly that year in a quarrel about money. One 
of his barons, of Limousin, having discovered a 
treasure, was unwilling to surrender more than a 
half. Richard claimed the whole and laid siege to 
the castle of Chalus. As he rode to survey it an 
arrow pierced his shoulder. The wound proved 
mortal. Before dying he received the sacraments 
with piety and contrition, and directed that his 
heart should be deposited in the loyal city of Rouen, 
and his body laid at the feet of his father. 

JoHN LACKLAND (1199-1216); RIVALRY WITH 
Pure Aveustus AND DISPUTES WITH THE Hoty 
Srr.—John Lackland, asserting that his brother had 
bequeathed all his inheritance to him, hastened to 
secure its possession. But his nephew, Arthur of 
Brittany, whose rights were incontestable, resolved 
to enforce them by arms with the support of the 
king of France. The young prince was attacked 


- unawares and made prisoner in Poitou. John Lack- 


land carried his barbarity so far as to murder him 


_ with his own hand. The crafty Philip Augustus © 
. ‘ 
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cited John before the court of peers. John refused 
to appear, and passively aliowed the French troops 
to occupy Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and 
Poitou, wpon which the French king had long set - 
i dy eyes. 
Goes ane were not already hated and scorned 
enough by his subjects, John completed his dis- 
honor by a religious persecution. As he had des- 
tined the primatial see of Canterbury for a favorite, 
he refused to admit Stephen Langton, an English- 
man, whose canonical election had been sanctioned 
by Pope Innocent II. (1207). Being resolved, he 
said, to oppose him till death, he already threatened 
to break with the Holy See. The clergy of Canter- 
bury were stripped of their possessions and sent into 
exile. The intrepid Innocent III., failing to effect 
anything by mildness, laid the realms of the royal - 
persecutor under an interdict ; by it all the offices of 
religion, the administration of the sacraments, were 
suspended, except that infants: were baptized and 
the Viaticum was given to the dying (1208). John 
Lackland, far from sharing the consternation of his 
subjects, gave way to senseless fury ; he caused many 
priests to be sent to death or to prison, and threat- 
ened to cast the others into the sea. Overtaken by 
a sentence of excommunication (1209), he went so far 
as to seek alliance with the Albigenses, and even 
with the king of Morocco, promising the latter to 
become a Mussulman. This proceeding put him 
under the ban of Christendom. Innocent ITI., not- 
withstanding his reluctance, finally put forth his 
whole authority. Conformably to the received right 
of the Middle Ages, at that time acknowledged by all 
sovereigns, he declared John deposed and his sub- 
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jects released from their oath of fealty (1212). Phi- 
hip Augustus, King of France, joyfully undertook 
the execution of the sentence, which was committed 
to him and was much to his own advantage. He 


collected a considerable fleet and army on the coasts 


of the British Channel. John at last yielded to the 
dread of this new danger. After accepting Stephen 
Langton as Archbishop of Canterbury he solemnly 
swore to repair the evil he had done; he even 
declared himself a vassal of the Holy See (1218). 
Searcely was he reconciled with the Church than he 
formed a league to avenge himself on Philip Augus- 
tus; but the defeat of his allies at Bouvines, and 
afterwards of himself near Angers, blasted all his 
hopes (1214). 
Maena Cuarta (1215).—John Lackland, despis- 
ed by his subjects for his cowardice in the wars with 
France, and still more hated for his tyranny and _ ra- 
pacity, returned to his kingdom only to undergo 
fresh humiliation. The greater part of the prelates 
and barons had leagued together for the purpose of 
restoring the ancient liberties of the country. The 
king, on their demand, promised to enforce the 
charter which Henry I. had published at his acces- | 
sion. This promise was soon retracted. The barons, 
who had already taken their measures, assembled to 
enter London by force of arms. As they asserted 
their liberties in the name of religion, they styled 
themselves the “‘Army of God and of his Holy 
Church.” John, driven from his capital, came to 
terms, and signed the Great Charter, or Magna 
Charta, in a meadow on the Thames, between Wind- 


sor and London, called Runnymede (June 15, 1215). 


This charter is looked upon as the basis of the Eng- 
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lish Constitution. ‘The following is a brief sum- 
mary of its most important articles: The Church was 
to be free and to enjoy her liberty of election. The 
king was to relinquish the greater part of his feudal 
rights and to levy no tax without the consent of the 
great national council. No freeman was to be arrest- 
ed, outlawed, or “destroyed,” save by the judgment 
of his peers. Cities and boroughs were to preserve 
their privileges, etc. 

John’s power was greatly limited by Magna Charta, ° 
and by deceitful means he got Innocent III.’s con- 
sent to retract his signature. As he could find no 
adherents among his subjects, he enlisted bands of 
foreign mercenaries, who ravaged the length and 
breadth of the land. The barons offered the crown 
to Louis, the Dauphin of France, who .accordingly 
entered London in triumph. John, resolving to 
wage.a furious war against him, was crossing an arm 
of the sea known as the Wash when all his baggage 
and treasures, including his crown, were swallowed 
up by the tide. This irreparable loss caused him 
such vexation that he died three days later, after a 
disastrous reign of seventeen years. 

Henry III. (1216-1272); His UNPOPULARITY 
AND THE STATUTES OF OXFORD (1258).—The eldest 
son of John, only ten years of age, was proclaimed 
king of England under the name of Henry III. 
Louis the Lion, abandoned by the English barons, 
who looked upon him as a stranger, soon learned 
that his army had been defeated at-Lincoln and his’ 
fleet destroyed within view of Dover. In place of 
longer disputing the crown he was glad to receive a * 
round sum to pay his debts and to be able to get 
back to France in safety The earl of Pembroke, 
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marshal of England, had been named regent of the 
realm and guardian of the young Henry III.'; he 
ruled with wisdom, and was succeeded by Hubert de 
Burgo, the gallant defender of Dover Castle. Hu- 
bert, hearing that the French fleet had put to sea on 
its return to France, in spite of the unwillingness of 
his lieutenants gave chase with only forty small ves- 
sels, about one-third the number of the French 
ships. It was the first naval engagement between 
France and England on the open sea, and resulted 
in a decisive victory for the invincible De Burgo. 
Only: fifteen out of more than a hundred French 
ships escaped. Henry III. finally assumed the reins 
of government (1234); but he let himself be influ- 
enced by the Frenchmen who had accompanied his 
queen, Eleanor of Provence, to England. The im- 
position of arbitrary taxes, the shameful defeats of 
Taillebourg and Saintes (1242), and the frequent vio- 
lation of the most important articles of Magna 
Charta completed the discredit of the English king. 
A failure of the crops, followed by a famine which 
he failed to provide for, excited general discontent. 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, a son of the 
conqueror of the Albigenses and married to Henry’s 
sister, was the greatest man of his day in England. | 
Taking advantage of the dissatisfied feeling of the 
country, he urged the barons to combine for the lib- 
erties of the country, and Henry was forced to con- 
voke a national council at Oxford. There the king 
swore. to observe Magna Charta, and to allow the 
formation of a committee of twenty-four members, 
twelve of whom were named by the barons. This — 
committee drew up what is called the Statutes of 
Oxford. The royal authority was almost merged in 
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_the national council, or Parliament, which was to 
assemble at least once every three years. The com- 
mittee of twenty-four, acting in the name of parlia- 
ment, was to make all the important nominations, to 
provide for the defence of strongholds, and its orders 
were to be binding throughout the kingdom under 
penalty of death. These extraordinary demands 
won for the council of Oxford the name of the Mad 
Parliament. Henry III., having recovered a por- 
tion of his authority, chose the king of France as 
umpire. St. Louis, after mature deliberation, de- 
cided that the prerogatives of the English crown 
should be restored as they were before the parlia- 
ment of Oxford ; that Henry should grant a general 
amnesty and the full enjoyment of the liberties 
guaranteed by the Magna Charta of King John. 
Simon DE Montrort aND Prince Epwarp; 
Battie or Lewus (1264) anp or EvusHam (1265).— 
The decision of St. Louis, wise and conciliatory as 
it was, did not satisfy the boundless ambition of the 
earl of Leicester. Resolved to maintain the Statutes 
of Oxford, which were his work, he stirred up an- 
other revolt of the barons. Henry IIIL., at the head 
of the royal army, attacked the barons at Lewes. 
His eldest son, Prince Edward, who commanded the 
vanguard, put the London troops to flight, but rashly 
pursued them too far. Henry III., his brother 
Richard of Cornwall, the titular emperor of Ger- 
many, and Prince Edward himself fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Simon de Montfort at once . 
became the ruler of England. Coercing the weak 
Henry, he governed in his name with absolute au- 
thority. In 1265 he summoned to Parliament two 
knights from each shire, or county, and two bur- 
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gesses from every city and borough of the country. 
This was the origi of the ‘lower house,” or House 
of Commons. 

But Simon soon aroused the envy and the misgiv- 
ings of the people and of most of the barons by his 
haughtiness, if not by his tyranny. Prince Edward, 
escaped from prison, sdon gathered a fresh army. 
Simon de Montfort met him near Evesham. He 
put his aged prisoner, King Henry, in the front 
rank, Henry, covered with armor that prevented 
his being known, was wounded in the shoulder and 
fell from his horse; he was about to be despatched 
when he cried out : ‘Hold, fellow! I am Harry of 
Winchester.” Edward recognized his father’s voice, 
and, springing to his side, rescued him and bore him 
to a place of safety. Thanks to his ability and cour- 
age, he gained a decisive victory. Simon de Mont- 
fort, two of his sons, and all but ten of the rebel 
barons lost their lives. Henry III. was restored to 
the full exercise of his authority. Edward, having 
secured peace to England, took part in the Crusade 
of St. Louis under the walls of Tunis. His brilliant 
exploits had made him renowned in the East, but 
he returned to Europe to receive his father’s last 
sigh. He was too late, however ; on arriving at Mes- 
sina he heard of Henry’s death. These tidings made 
him almost indifferent to the loss of his child while 
on his journey. As Charles of Anjou expressed sur- 


_ prise at this, ‘‘ God,” replied Edward, ‘‘may give’ 


us other children ; a good father he gives us but 
once.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE SCANDINAVIANS, SLAVS, AND MONGOLS. 


The Scandinavians, on the confines of the Christian world, are 
gradually civilized through their intercourse with Rome ; 
but the Slavs, seeming to prefer barbarism, retrograde in 
civilization and deserve the chastisements which the Mon- 
gols inflict upon them. In chastising the Eastern races the 
Mongols open Asia to commerce, science, and Christianity. 


Sec. 1, Scandinavian Kingdoms. 


A GLANCE AT SCANDINAVIA.—The three Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, that had embraced Christianity in 
the preceding epoch, continued to advance in civili- 
zation, to form political communities, and to show in 
a brilliant manner that they had become part of the 
great Christian family. In the twelfth century the 
most northern kingdom comprised not only the 
rugged, barren coast now called Norway but also 
the country east of the mountains. Its vessels se- 
_ cured it the kingdom of the isles (the Orkneys, the 
Hebrides, and the Isle of Man), with the colonies of 
| Iceland as well as Greenland, and Vinland in North 
America. Denmark was not limited to its fertile 
archipelago ; it held also all the south of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, then called Scania, and here was 
Lund, its ecclesiastical metropolis ; moreover, on the 
continent it possessed the peninsula of Jutland and 
the rich provinces of Slesvig and Holstein, which 
brought it into immediate contact with the great. 
Romano-Germanic empire and with the Slavic 
tribes over whom it was to extend its conquests. 
Sweden at that time was limited to the lake region 
of Scandinayia, where is now the city of Stockholm, 
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Norway; [yTrernat Commortions, EXPEpItions. 
—Of all the Scandinavians, the Norwegians were 
the last to hear the preaching of the faith in their 
land; they were the first to embrace it fully, the 
first to arm themselves in its defence and to sing 
the exploits of the intrepid champions of Christ. 
“‘ Forward ! men of Christ, soldiers of the cross and 
of the king!” Such was the battle-cry of St. Olaf, 
the king; such was his successors’ battle-cry or 
song of victory ; this was the topic of many a saga, 
or heroic poem, sung by the skalds. In distant 
Iceland, thoroughly imbued with Christianity, the 
eddas, or poetical traditions of the ancient Scandi- 
navians, and most of the sagas, were compiled in the 
native Norse tongue. ° These sagas, which were often 
very life-like in their descriptions, recited lofty 
deeds calculated to rouse the courage of the Norwe- 
gians by immortalizing their forefathers. Christian 
law laid hold of the hearts of these vigorous North- 
men, and, first turning them into Christian war- 
riors, afterwards tamed and softened them. 

Most of the Norwegian kings were possessed of a 
passion for war. For two or three peaceful princes 
there were seven or eight that were warlike and 
eager to braye any danger, as Magnus II. (1093- 
1103), who, having effected the conquest of the 
kingdom of the isles, undertook the reduction of 
Treland, where he met with utter defeat and was 
slain at Downpatrick (1103); his son, Sigurd L 
_ (1103-1131), married a daughter of Murroch O’Brian, 
King of Munster in Ireland. He was fascinated by 
the tales of adventure related of the first Crusade, 
and set out from Bergen (1107) with sixty vessels . 
carrying ten thousand tried warriors. While on the 
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way they defeated and despoiled the Mussulmans of © 
Lisbon, of Alyarve, and of the Balearic Isles. Ar- 
rived in the Holy Land, he was received with en- 
thusiasm by Baldwin, whom he assisted to take 
Sidon, to deliver Acre, and to open the siege of 
Tyre. Sigurd and his men, having finished their 
pious pilgrimage at the tomb of our Saviour, was 
presented by the king with a piece of the true cross. 
With this treasure he returned homeward by the 
way of Constantinople, Hungary, and Germany, but 
left his fleet and his warriors at the service of the 
Eastern Christians. The name of the pilgrim 
Sigurd long resounded among the coasts and fiords 
_ of the Northern seas. During the fifty years follow- 
ing the death of this hero Norway was in a state 
bordering on anarchy. On one hand was the aristo- 
cratic faction of the Baglers; on the other the 
Birkibeins, who were backed by King Sverrer (1178- 
1202). This prince overcame his opponents, among 
them the archbishop of Drontheim, paying no heed 
to the fulminations of Innocent III., whom he suc- 
ceeded in mollifying. Feeling his end approach, he 
had himself placed upon his throne to die, as he had 
lived, a king. His grandson, Haco V. (1217-1263), 
is considered the greatest king of Norway. During 
his long reign he crushed the factions, enriched his 
subjects by commerce, and built a powerful fleet. 
As he had taken the cross, St. Louis wanted him to 
command the French fleet in the seventh Crusade ; 
but Haco preferred ravaging Scotland, where he died. 
The ardor for the holy wars cooled among the Norwe- 
gian kings, and their dynasty became extinct in 1319. _ 

OpscurniITy oF SwEDEN; St. Eric (1155-1161). ~ 
—Sweden, destined to take a brilliant part in histo- — 
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ry, was at this time involved in domestic wars, so 
that for a long while it remained powerless and al- 
most unknown, Christianity had been introduced 
with very great difficulty into the north of the king- 
dom, or Sweden proper, under the dynasties of 
Lodbrog and Stenkil; the southern province, or 
Gothia, had been more docile. These two divisions 
of the petty kingdom in no wise resembled one an- 
other; but, wishing to remain united, for upwards 
of a century they agreed in electing kings alternately 
(1133-1250). Sverker, the first king, elected by the 
Goths, organized the Swedish Church in concert 
with the cardinal legate, Nicholas Breakspere, af- 
terwards Adrian IV. The second king, elected by 
the Swedes, was St. Eric IX., to whom the Swedes: 
proudly attribute their code entitled, ‘‘ Laws of God 
and of St. Eric.” Not less brave than just, humane, 
and generous, he made war against the pagan Finns, 
who incessantly harassed his kingdom. Survey- 
ing the battle-field after a decisive victory, he 
wept at the sight of so many unfortunates slain 
without baptism. To ensure his conquests in Fin- 
land, and to assist the spread of the Gospel there, 
he founded the city of Abo. 

His successor, Charles, a son of Sverker, founded 
the archbishopric of Upsal, and left the throne to 
Canute, a son of St. Eric. Both these families be- 
came extinct with their fourth king. The crown 
then passed to the intriguing family of Folkung, 
represented by the young Waldemar, a son of Birger 
and a descendant of St. Eric by his mother. Bir- 
ger, for sixteen years regent of the kingdom, consoli- 
dated the conquests of St. Eric in Finland, founded 
Stockholm, constructed roads, and reformed the 
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tribunals; daughters, till then deprived of the pa- 
ternal inheritance, became entitled to half a brother’s 
share. This great administrator died too soon for 
the good of the kingdom (1266). Waldemar, after 
many disorders, was dethroned by his brother Mag- 
nus, whose reign (1275-1290) was the triumph of 
royal authority. 

DENMARK ; THE TWO WALDEMARS.—Sweyn, a 
nephew of Canute the Great, after a distracted reign 
(1047-1074), thought to prevent any future disturb- 
ance by ordaining that his sons should succeed him 
one after the other. In fact, five did thus succeed, 
but with very different fortune: the eldest was 
wanting in firmness; the second, St. Canute IV. 
(1080-1086), full of energy, fell a victim to his zeal 
for the welfare of Church and state; the third, un- 
moved, saw his subjects dying with famine; the 

‘fourth, Eric, surnamed the Good, was loved by his 
people and made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; the 
fifth, Niels, or Nicholas, was cowardly and cruel. 
The Vandals, or wanderers, who were Slavs from 
the Elbe, after pillaging the country for some time, 
were driven out by the son of Eric the Good, Canute 
Laward, who became king of the Vandals. The 
affection of the Danes for this virtuous prince arous- 
ed the jealousy of his uncle Nicholas, who ordered 
his assassination (1131). Canute was canonized by 
the Church, and his murder so incensed his brother 
and nephew, as well as the _half-converted people 
of Vandalia, that they rose in arms against Nicho- 
las, and the troubles lasted till the accession of 
Waldemar I., a posthumous son of St. Canute. 
He raised Denmark to the highest degree of pros- - 
perity. 
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Waldemar I. (1157-1181), justly surnamed the 
Great, began by restoring order. In this he had 
_ the help of Eskil, Archbishop of Lund, and the illus- 
_trious Absalon, called Axel, Bishop of Roskilde, 
chancellor of the kingdom. He then marched 
against the Slavs of Vandalia to avenge his coun- 
try, his faith, and his hereditary rights. In concert 
with Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, he defeated 
and slew the pagan prince Niclot, and concluded 
an-honorable treaty of peace with his successor, 
Prebislas. He fell upon the fortified place of Ar- 
cona, on the island of Rugen ; took it and destroyed 
» its great idol of Swantevit. The capture of Wollin, 
on the right bank of the Oder, completed the sub- 
mission of the coast. The Slavs, Obotrites, Wiltzes, 
and Wends became Christians when they were sub- 
jected to Waldemar’s sway. He was for a short 
time the dupe of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
and his anti-pope; but he speedily acknowledged 
the authority of Alexander III. It was this pope 
_who canonized Waldemar’s father. 

Waldemar the Great founded Copenhagen. He 
| drew up the enlightened and Christian laws that 
form the code of Scania and Zealand. He gladly 

welcomed the holy Abbot William of Paris, who 
helped to make science, religious discipline, and all 
virtues flourish in Denmark. Numbers of the Dan- 
ish youth went to study in the University of Paris, 
and returned profoundly learned to their native 
land. Denmark was but little behind the most civil- 
ized nations. 

King Waldemar I. left, among other children, 

Ingelberga, who became the unhappy queen of 
France (1193) ; Canute VL, a virtuous prince, whose 
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reign consolidated his father’s conquests ; and Wal- 
demar IL., surnamed the Victorious. He compelled 
the dukes of Mecklenburg and of the two Pome- 
ranias to pay homage ; he made peace between Swe- 
den and Norway ; and he led a successful expedition 
of a thousand good ships and sixty thousand men 
against the pagans of Esthonia. He was victorious 
in this undertaking, and founded the cities of Revel 
and Narva. The glory won by his celebrated stand- 
ard, the Danebrog, made it ever afterwards the sym- 
bol of bravery. 

- The fortune of kings is fickle. In 1223 Waldemar 
was treacherously seized by a vassal, and for three 
years confined as a prisoner, despite the protests of 
Pope Honorius III. On being ransomed he lost the 
suzerainty of the Pomeranias, Mecklenburg, and 
even of Holstein, and was forced to acknowledge 
the independence of Hamburg and Lubeck. To fill 
the measure of his misfortunes he was twice van- 
quished in pitched battle. Even his children were 
sources of grief to him: his eldest son, Waldemar, 
died; the virtuous Eric VI., who succeeded him, ~ 
was murdered at the instigation of his brother Abel, 
who after a reign of two years met a just retribu- 
tion (June 29, 1252), and his body was thrown into 
amorass. The last legitimate son of Waldemar II., 
Christopher I. (1252-1259), ascended the throne in- 
stead of Abel’s sons. He was humbled by the king 
of Norway and the regent of Sweden, and persecuted 
the bishops who excommunicated him, and was at - 
last poisoned. His son, Eric VII., after a troubled 
minority and an unfortunate reign, was despatched _ 
by a blow of a mace (1286). 
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Sec. 2. The Slavonian Tribes. 


PoLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE 
Stavs.—Along the coasts of the Baltic, from the 
Danish frontier to the great lakes of Finland, were 
idolatrous and bloodthirsty hordes of Slavonians, 
whose conversion from barbarism could be effected 
only by force of arms. Not one of these tribes 
formed a state, properly speaking, representative of 
the northern Slavs. The central Slavs were all 
Christians, but the Moravians had long been en- 
“thralled ; the history of the Czechs of Bohemia, who 
“were governed by dukes for three centuries, and by 
kings from the time of Ottocar I. (1198-1280), 
blends with the history of Germany, as the rulers of 
Bohemia were vassals of the German Empire. Of 
the southern Slavs, who were also Christians, the 
Wallachians formed the kingdom of Bulgaria (1186- 
1391), the Servians gave their princes the title of 
king, and even emperor (1085-1367), and the Croa- 
tians essayed to establish a kingdom of Dalmatia 
(1052-1088). But all of these people succeeded in 
freeing themselves from the Byzantine power only to 
become subject at last to Hungary, or still later to 
wear the yoke of the Ottoman Turks. 

But three Slavonian states merit particular atten- 
tion: the kingdom of Hungary, whose population 
is Slavonic, except the one hundred and eight Mag- 
yar families constituting the nobility, who are of 
different origin ; the duchy or kingdom of Poland, 
wholly Slavonic, and, like Hungary, united to the 
Roman Church; Russia, also Slavonic, with a slight 
mingling of Scandinavians. The Russians acknow- 


ledged a political head, the grand duke. Their 
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spiritual head, was the patriarch of Constantinople, 
who was diverging with his flock more and more 
from the centre of unity, the Church of Rome. 
These three border-lands of Hastern Europe felt the 
brunt of the Mongolian irruptions as scourges for 
their political and religious errors, and averted from 
other European countries the horrors of a fresh in- 
vasion. 

RoyAL AUTHORITY DIMINISHED IN HUNGARY; 
AnprEwW II. AND THE GOLDEN Butu.—The descend- 
ants of Arpad alone enjoyed the privilege of being 
crowned in Alba Royal with the crown of St. Ste® 
phen. This was often a subject of bloody conten- 
tion, as in the case of Solomon and Geysa I. (1075- 
1077). The successors of the latter, St. Ladislaus 
and Colomon, vanquished the Greeks of the Danube, 
and secured a desirable frontier on the south by 
subduing the Croatians and proclaiming themselves 
kings of Dalmatia. They peopled and guarded 
Transylvania with tribes who had consented to be 
converted. Geysa settled the same province with 
German colonists, who enriched the kingdom and 
guarded. the eastern frontier, which was particularly 
exposed to the barbarous hordes wandering oyer the 
steppes of Upper Asia, whence the Magyars them- 
selves had emigrated. After the death of Geysa II. 
Hungary was rent by the pretensions of several com- 
petitors for the throne. Bela III., carefully reared 
at the court of Constantinople, was successful 
through the influence of Pope Alexander III; in 
return he was devoted to the sovereign pontiffs and 
was preparing a Crusade when he died, leaving the 
throne to his eldest son, Emeric. But the youngest, 
Andrew, Duke of Dalmatia, allied with the duke of 
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_ Austria, came at the head of a powerful army to 

dethrone his brother. The latter was not discon- 
certed ; alone and unarmed, he penetrated the ene- 

- my’s camp, entered Andrew’s tent, and caused him 
to be arrested on the spot by his own soldiers and 
shut up in a castle. Having become king several 
years after, Andrew II. (1205-1235), who had dis- 
tinguished himself but little in the fifth Crusade, re- 
turned to find his own son Bela in rebellion against 
him, To strengthen his cause by gaining the mag- 
nates, who were then utterly vicious, dastardly, and 
exacting, Andrew foolishly signed the Golden Bull, 
wherein he granted the nobles the ‘inheritance of 

- fiefs, exemption from all military service and from 
every fine not agreed to by them, and even the right 
to resist the king by open force in case of violation of 
the bull.” This gave form to anarchy, proclaimed 
the independence of the Magyar lords, and deprived 
the peasant of his natural protection, which was the 
royal authority. Having ascended the throne, Bela 
IV. paid the penalty of the revolt which had occa- 
sioned this impolitic measure. In vain he essayed to 
raise up fallen royalty ; the magnates resisted and 
called the duke of Austria to theiraid ; while, to add 

_ to his embarrassment an invasion of the Mongols 
occurred at this time. 

Divisions IN Potanpd.—Boleslaus the Bold (1058- 
1081), a passionate, cruel, and debauched prince, 
assumed the title of king without the authorization 

of his lege lord, the Emperor Henry IV., who was 
then too busy elsewhere to chastise him. The Polish 
prince’s pride was punished by its own excesses, 
Enraged at the remonstrances of Stanislaus, the 
_ Bishop of Cracow, Boleslaus stabbed him during the 
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Holy Sacrifice and cut him to pieces. HExcommu- 
nicated by St. Gregory VII., driven away by the 
Poles, and tortured with remorse, the princely cri- 
minal hid his shame or his repentance in a cloister. 
His successors were content with the title of duke. 
They assisted greatly in the conversion of the Pome- 
ranians, Prussians, and other tribes of the Baltic, 
who were considered as subjects of Poland. Pressed 
by the Poles on the south, the Danes on the north, 
the Teutonic Knights and Knights of the Sword in 
the centre, and hy peaceable missionaries, as St. 
Otho of Bamberg, the apostle of Stettin, these be- 
lated pagans ended by becoming catechumens. 

Boleslaus III. (1102-1138), Duke of Poland, aided 
by his vassal, the prince of Pomerania, was proud to 
become the catechist of his pagan subjects; his 
reign was fortunate, though he unwisely divided his 
vast realms among his five sons, reserving for the 
ablest one. the city of Cracow, with a certain supre- 
macy over the others. This division was the cause 
of the civil wars which ensanguined Poland for sixty- 
five years (1138-1202) until the death of the ambi- 
tious Micislaus, who survived his brothers. True, 
during this sad period the youngest son of Boles- 
laus, Casimir II., the Just, had improved the lot of 
the peasant, abolished onerous taxes, reformed courts 
of justice, and by his virtues secured the monarchy 
to his direct descendants. But his son, Lesko the 
White, and his grandson, Boleslaus V., had troubled 
reigns ; the first was slain by a rebel vassal (1227),- 
and the second overthrown by the irruption of the 
Mongols (1241). 

RELIGIOUS AND PoLiTicAL ScHism IN Russta, 
AND CONTINUAL Wars.—The grand duke Yaro- 
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slaf (1019-1054), son of St. Vladimir, was, like his 
father, absolute master of the Russian possessions, 
By his testament he distributed princely, almost 
sovereign, appanages to each of his five sons. The 
holder of Kief was alone honored with the title of 
grand duke, and charged to lead the armies against 
foreign enemies and to enforce respect for his coun- 
try; nevertheless, the imprudence of such a provi- 
sion was fully demonstrated by three hundred years 
of civil wars, the inefficiency of Russian armies when 
confronted with the Asiatic hordes, and by the hu- 
milating thraldom in which the Mongolian grand 
khans held the Russian grand dukes. 

Five partitions, corresponding to the number of 
Yaroslavitch princes, had been just made when there 
appeared on the river Don the ferocious Polovtsi, or 
Comans, who drank bjood and fed on raw meat, and 
even on the dead bodies of the battle-field ; like the 
Uzbeks, who had preceded them, they were from the 
steppes of Turkistan. The Uzbeks and other bar- 
barians still roamed, unsubdued, on the plains of 
the Dnieper and the Dniester. On the Volga the 
Eastern Bulgarians, who were zealous Mohamme- 
dans, proudly maintained their independence. To 
the west Finns, Livonians, Lithuanians, Prussians, 
all obstinate pagans, were in a threatening attitude. 
The Russians, though converted, and at first Catho- 
lic, appeared indifferent or powerless in regard to 
the conversion of the barbarians of their neighbor- 
hood. Indeed, they often hindered the apostolate ; 
their married priests were wanting in zeal and 
learning ; their prelates, appointed by the successors 
of Photius and Cerularius, forbid the Russian princes 
to give their daughters in marriage to sovereigns who 
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were of the Roman Church, saying that ‘‘ the priests 
of that rite have not good doctrine.” This was to 
censure Yaroslaf, who had been proud to see his 
three daughters respectively ascending the thrones 
of France, Norway, and Hungary. Hence a schis- 
matic clergy severed Russia from the rest of Europe, 
from civilization, and from Catholic unity at the 
very time when it most needed the alliance of Chris- 
tian princes and the support of the Holy See. 

The supremacy of the grand dukes of Kief was 
maintained, at least nominally, for about a century 
after the death of Yaroslaf, amjd incessant civil 
wars and bloody struggles with the barbarians. 
From 1157 the city of Kief had a rival, not in 
Moscow, then recently founded, but in the city of 
Vladimir. The masters of these two cities each took 
the title of grand duke or grand prince. Civil 
wars continuing, several flourishing cities, as Noy- 
gorod, set themselves up as republics, and in 1212 
monarchy ceased to have even nominal existence. 
To be sure half a score of independent princes then 
warred with one another, regardless of the Mongols, 
who were approaching and had just beaten the 
Polovtsi (1223). After they had been made the 
slaves of Jenghis Khan they still continued their 
senseless feuds. 

So many political, moral, and careibie errors 
drew down upon the Slavonian states a signal chas- 
tisement ; another scourge of God, more terrible 
than Attila was to overthrow the empires of Upper: 
Asia, to shake the gates of Europe, to chastise the 
Slavonians, ; 
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Sec. 8. The Mongols and the Empire of Jenghis 
Khan. 


CENTRAL AsIA IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY; 
JENGHIS KHAN (1163-1227).—The nomad tribes of 
the yellow or Mongolian race had wandered for cen- 
turies'on the high, cold, and extensive plateau 
known as Central Asia. Their love of the pastoral 
life made them unwilling te build cities or to as- 
sume the habits of civilized nations. In one of these. 
tribes, under the tent (hordo) of a khan, or chief, 
named Bahadur was born, about 1163, Temuchin, 
who was to win the title of Jenghis Khan (great: 
chief), and to slaughter millions of men, ruin and. 
pillage opulent kingdoms, make the earth tremble, 
and found the largest empire that has ever existed. 

At the age of thirteen his father died and left 
him master of forty thousand families. But a re- 
volt broke out ; he was obliged to flee for his life, 
and fell into the hands of a neighboring tribe, who 
set him at liberty on the payment of a small ransom. 
The aspect of affairs was soon changed. With a 
daring band, and the alliance of some neighboring 
khans, Temuchin marches against his rebellious 
subjects, slays many, and throws the prisoners into 
eighty caldrons of boiling water. Wonderful to 
relate, this act of cruelty conciliates his tribe and 
wins him the homage of the Mongols, who put them- 
selves under his leadership. Several chiefs, among 
others Ung, Khan of the Kerasites, refuse to submit 
to his mandates; they are vanquished, despoiled, 
and their people pass under his yoke. Leading his 
followers to the bank of a river, the conqueror fills 
a cup with water, and, draining it in their presence, 
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swears that thenceforth he will share with them the 
_ bitterness as well as the sweets of life; they, in re-- 
turn, proclaim him their great chief, Jenghis Khan. 
These hitherto wandering tribes were then gather- 
ed together near the sources of the Amoor, near the 
beautiful Lake Baikal. Disdaining the icy plains 
of the north, Jenghis Kahn turned his eyes towards 
the south. Four mighty empires shared Central 
Asia: to the northeast Kin, founded by the Tartars ; 
to the southeast China proper, then governed by 
the Sung dynasty ; to the northwest Kara-Kitai, 
peopled by Oigurs and bordering the Altai Moun- 
tains; finally, Tangut, near the Himalaya Mountains, 
occupied by a tribe of Turks. The first-named em- 
pire had the supremacy over China, which paid it 
tribute, and over Tangut and the Mongols, whose — 
khans were subordinate to it. Against this empire, 
whose monarch was his sovereign, Jenghis Khan first 
led his hordes, thirsting for blood and plunder. 
For five years he ravaged cities, especially Pekin, 
which he burnt, with its gorgeous palace of the em- 
perors ; he slaughtered the aged as useless, princes as 
dangerous, prisoners of war as cowards. ‘‘ The high- 
est happiness of man,” said he to his companions in 
arms, ‘‘is to vanquish his enemies, drive them before 
him, despoil them, and to see those whom they love 
weeping, without feeling any pity himself.” This 
ferocious conqueror left one of his commanders 
to subdue, or rather to ruin, the emperor of the 
Kin, whilst he himself went nine hundred leagues 
thence to exact tribute of Tangut, then to lay 
waste Kara-Kitai, where he met with many Chris- 
tians, among others a bishop whose aspect inspired 
him with respect—a sentiment hitherto unknown to 
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him. These Christians had brought into that coun- 
try with them the arts, the sacred sciences, and a 
form of writing whose characters Jenghis Khan 
adopted for the Mongol language. Had he wished 
to free and to civilize his nation, he would have stop- 
ped here; the Mongols were independent, opulent, 
and apt to learn. 

But his hordes had already reached the summits 
of the great mountain-chain of Bolor-Tagh, where 
the central plateau terminates, and whence the eye 
could see the smiling plains, the blooming cities, 
and all the riches of a new Asiatic empire. It was 
Khorasmia, which stretched from the Aral Sea to 
the Indian Ocean, and from the Caspian Sea to the 
great Bolor chain. This empire, governed by the 
haughty Mohammed Koteb-ed-Deen, comprised, be- 
sides all Persia, wrested from the Seljukian Turks, a 
part of the Scythian regions and the countries of 
India, formerly subject to the Gaznevides ; it was 
the greatest of the Mohammedan kingdoms. Jen- 
g@his Khan proposed to form a treaty of alliance with 
Mohammed. Repulsed with contempt, the Mongol 
feigned to have received an order from Heaven 


through the Christian bishop; he throws himself 


upon Khorasmia, marches straight upon Bokhara, 
takes it, enters the grand mosque on horseback, and 


_ dashes ‘the Koran to the ground in contempt (1218). 


. 
| 
| 


Having pillaged and ruined this city, he sets out for 
Samarecand, where 100,000 soldiers lay down their 


arms; thirty thousand of the inhabitants are put to 


the sword and thirty thousand reduced to slavery. 
Khiva, Balkh, with all the other great cities, were 


ruined ; the country was desolated for a long time, - 


perhaps for ever; the Khorasmians emigrated to- 


’ \ 
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wards Syria, the dastardly Mohammed retiring to an 
island in the Caspian Sea, where he died of vexation 
(1222). 

From the midst of these smoking ruins Jenghis 
Khan sent two of his lieutenants, with his eldest son, 
Tushi, against the people of the Caucasus, who re- 
sisted for a time, but could not keep back, the tor- 
rent. The Mongols attacked the Polovtsi and crush- 
ed them. One of the vanquished chiefs arrived in 
Russia and announced to the assembly of princes at 
Kief : ‘‘ They have seized our country ; to-morrow 
they will seize yours.” In fact, ten deputies from 
the Mongols soon came to demand an alliance with 
the Russians. The deputies were massacred, and 
the armies of the princes and the Polovtsi assembled 
on the Kalka not far from its confluence with the 
Dnieper. The Mongols coming up, battle ensued. 
The allied army was overwhelmed with signal disas- 
ter ; thousands of dead strewed the plain ; the prison- 
ers were mercilessly murdered; the princes were smoth- 
ered under boards ; the conquerors:set their tables for 
asumptuous banquet in the midst of the dead (1224). 

The Mongols did not cross the Dnieper. Jenghis 
Khan recalled his hordes to march against the em- 
pire of Tangut, which he annihilated. He then re- 
turned to die near the place of his birth, where thou- 
sands of tents were pitched, forming Karakorum, 
the capital of that gigantic empire. The body of 
Jenghis Khan was buried at the foot of a tree on the 
top of a high mountain (1227). 

PARTITION OF THE Moncou Empire ; Dzvasra- 
TION OF Russia ; INVASIONS OF POLAND AND OF. 
Huneary.-—Following Jenghis Khan’s wishes, his 
four sons divided his vast empire, although but one 
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bore the title of grand khan and was chief over the 
others. Octai (1227-1242) was elected grand khan 
at Karakorum; his share comprised Mongolia and 
the remote Oriental empires. His brother, Jagatai, 
inherited the central part of Asia, to which he left 
his name ; in this empire Timur, also called Tamer- 
lane, was to appear in the following century. The 
youngest, T'ului, governed India and Persia, which 
were together known as Iran; the eldest, Tushi, 
being dead, his son Batu was declared khan of the 
Kapchak, a name designating countries conquered 
or to be conquered beyond the Caucasus. Batu, 
haying taken command of an army of 300,000 men, 
set out at once for the west. He fell upon the Bul- 
garians of the Volga, took their great city of Briaki- 
moy (Bolgary), which disappeared for ever, and put 
all the inhabitants to the sword. The Russian 
princes had profited by the retreat of the Mongols 
only to renew their shameful intestine wars. Batu 
marched on their principal cities ; Resan, Moscow, 
Vladimir, Kief were burnt, and all the inhabitants 
butchered, save monks and nuns. ‘‘ Russian heads,” 
says an eye-witness, ‘fell under the steel of the 
Tartars like heads of barley under the reaper’s 
sickle.’ Batu then fixed his residence at Sarai, on 
the Volga, where he rested from his work of destruc- 
tion (1238). 

The grand khan, Octai, did not approve of his 
nephew’s inaction. To spur him on he sent a fresh 
army into the Kapchak, under the command of his 
son Gaiuk. The army first marched towards Po- 
land; at Chmielnik it met the Polish troops, beat 
them, and burnt Cracow. New troops were levied 
in Poland, but they were cut to pieces at Lieznitz in 
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Silesia (1241). Poland was in alarm, Boleslaus V. 
in despair, when tidings were brought that the 
Mongols had passed into Hungary ; they numbered 
500,000. King Bela IV. was awaiting them at the 
defile of the Sayo ; but he was inefficiently supported 
by his magnates, held in check by the ambitious 
duke of Austria, and abandoned by the Comans, 
whose king the Hungarians had just killed. Bela 
struggled courageously, nevertheless, but his ene- 
mies slew 100,000 of his men and began to ravage 
Hungary with unparalleled atrocity. Villages were 
surrounded and burned, with all they contained ; 
cities were completely pillaged, the inhabitants 
dragged to the public square; then the Mongols 
butchered the men, their sons despatched the chil- . 
dren with hammers, while their wives tore the Hun- 
garian women to pieces, and afterwards served up 
their flesh as a repast for their victorious husbands. 
This scene of horror lasted two years ; the king fled, 
the magnates were decimated, and the Emperor 
Frederick II. was making war on the pope (1243). 
Gaiuk, recalled to Karakorum to succeed his fa- 
ther, quitted Hungary, whither the Mongols never 
more returned. The unhappy country was long in 
healing her wounds, repeopling her solitudes, sowing 
her fields, and building her cities and churches ; 
nevertheless she did effect all this. Poland was not 
so fortunate ; three times more she was horrified by 
the sight of the Mongols of the Kapchak crossing 
her frontiers, and led on, too, by Russians. In vain- 
did brave Lesko the Black, the successor of Boles- 
laus V., strive for victory at Gaslicza (1280); he 
could not shield his country from their atrocities 
and from its own weakness. Still, the Mongols had 
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met with a resistance which won their respect. But 
of all European countries Russia had most to suffer 
from these ferocious conquerors. She servilely re- 
signed herself to her fate, without essaying to shake 
off her galling chains, even when her oppressors be- 
came Mohammedans or fell upon one another. The 
grand duke of Russia was invested with his dignity 
by the khan of the Golden Horde. ‘To him he paid 
homage and tribute. Russia, cut off from Europe 
and the Church, remained subject to the Mongols 
for two hundred and thirty-five years. 

GREAT Moncot Kuans; DesrrucrTion oF THE 
ORDER OF THE ASSASSINS (1256), THE CALIPHATE 
or Baapap (1258), AND THE SELJUKIAN TURKS 
(1307).—Octai, son of Jenghis Khan, was succeeded 
by his son Gaiuk (1242-1249), after which Mangu 
(1249-1259) and Koublai (1259-1294), both sons of 
Tului, were successively proclaimed great khans ; Iran 
they left to their brother Hulagu. The latter, by 
invitation of Caliph Motassem, and by the express 
order of Mangu, approached the heights which the 
“Old Man of the Mountain” had covered with 
fortified castles. In this measure of the Mongol 
khan all the emirs of Syria assisted. The abominable 
sect of Assassins had at this time a youthful grand 
master named Roken-ed-Deen, who was the seventh 
- successor of the infamous Hassan. At the approach 
cf Hulagu Roken-ed-Deen was disconcerted ; he de- 
livered up his castles to the khan and sued for 
mercy, but in vain. After his death the sectaries, 
hotly followed up, were either exterminated or forced 
to bury themselves in deserts and caves (1256). 

Two years later Hulagu resolved to put an end 
to the Mohammedan caliphate, which had long been 
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shorn of its power but not of its pretensions. He 
advanced towards Bagdad with his army ; a bloody 
battle ensued on the Tigris, whose waters, turned 
aside from their channel, drowned the remnants of 
the Mussulman army. Motassem surrendered at dis- 
cretion. ‘The inhabitants of Bagdad were ordered to 
depart unarmed ; 200,000 were massacred. The ca- 
liph was forced to point out his immense treasures, 
and was then condemned to die. So as not to spill 
his blood, they wrapped him in carpets and beat him 
to death with clubs (1258). 

Thus ended with the last Abbasside caliph the 
power which Mohammed had left to his vicars. The 
caliphate lasted six hundred and twenty-six years ; 
for five hundred years its seat was at Bagdad, where 
from the outset it attained a prosperity destined to 
end in disaster. 

Fifty years after the dissolution of the caliphate 
a successor of Hulagu put an end to the Turkish 
sultanate of Iconium. The Seljuks had enslaved 
the caliphs, domineered over Mussulman Asia, and 
drawn the arms of the Crusaders to the East; they 
scarcely survived the holy expeditions of the Chris- 
tian knights, whose avengers were the Mongols. 

While in the West the sanguinary Mongols were 
carrying out the strict orders of a mysterious jus- 
tice, in the far East the great khan, Kublai, break- 
ing away from the customs of his ‘predecessors, en- 
couraged agriculture, commerce, and literature. 
Having become master of Southern China by the . 
taking of Nankin (1279) and the fall of the Sungs, 
who had reigned there for three centuries, Kublai 
founded the twenty-first dynasty of the Celestial 
Empire, rebuilt Pekin and named it Cambaln, and 
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there received European trayellers with honor, 
among them the famous Venetian, Marco Polo, 
who lived seventeen years at his court, and the 
Franciscans, who founded an archbishopric and a 
flourishing mission at Cambalu. The empire of 
Kublai stretched from the Japan Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean and the great lakes of Finland ; its popula- 
tion numbered over five hundred million, and could 
furnish at least five million soldiers. Fortunately, 
this gigantic empire found limits in its very mag- 
nitude. Kublai was wise enough to suffer partitions 
already made to become definitive divisions. Na- 
tional reactions, pretensions of princes, diversity of 
climate, customs, and religions still further sub- 
divided this unwieldy unity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE TWO GREAT CENTURIES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Through the mighty impulse given by the popes many saluta- 
ry institutions are established ; new religious orders spring ~ 
up, which attack error and vice, convert the infidels, and 
teach theological science. At the same time modern nation- 
alities and languages take shape, Christian art produces its 
masterpieces, the people erect imperishable monuments, 


Sec. 1. Zenith of the Papacy and the Church; the 
Religious Orders ; Propagation and Vindication 
of Christianity. 


ASCENDENCY OF THE SPIRITUAL OVER THE TEM- 
PORAL ; THE PApacy.—The more we study this 
troubled but interesting epoch the more we perceive 
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that its most prominent trait is the conflict of faith 
with the calculations of reason, the tendency of ideas 
to free themselves from the weight of matter, the 
assertion of the superiority of the spiritual over the 
temporal. The result, if not a complete victory, 
which is impossible here below, was at least the 
marked ascendency of moral energy over brute force. 
It is difficult indeed to find two consecutive centu- 
ries in history that offer so many strongly-marked 
characters, heroic examples, and monuments or in- 
stitutions so useful, magnificent, and lasting. It 
was in this period that the Crusades took place, 
modern states were founded, municipal privileges had 
their origin, and the liberty of nations was first rec- 
ognized ; it saw the birth of twenty religious orders 
devoted to the service of humanity, most of which 
are still in existence; then was taught a holy and. 
sublime theology, an enlightened jurisprudence, a 
secure philosophy ; remarkable literary works were ° 
produced, rivers were bridged, commercial reiations 
established ; then arose palaces, and those magnifi- 
cent cathedrals whose graceful spires reached heayen- 
ward, whose walls spoke to all in the simple, artistic 
language of the early masters, and whose very win- 
dows, in the richest of colors, chronicled the glory 
and the suffering of the Church on earth and the 
triumph of its saints in heayen. Some writers have 
applied the title of ‘‘ Ages of Faith” to the two cen- 
turies between the election of Gregory VII. (1073) 
and the convocation of the Fourteenth General - 
Council by St. Gregory X. (1274), and, in fact, dur- 
ing this period wonderful things were accomplished 
through faith. Others prefer to style this glori- 
ous era the artistic and literary revival. All agree 


eee 
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that in this age the Papacy was at the zenith of its 
power and the influence of the Holy Church receiy- 
ed its highest development. 

During the three centuries of persecution the head 
of the Church was seen but little ; he had slight in- 
fluence on pagan princes, people, and countries. But 
after Constantine the full splendor of the Papacy 
shone at the councils, where it faced heresies and 
was without appeal in general causes. And this 
splendor was still greater after Charlemagne, for the 
Roman pontiff, now a temporal sovereign, often 
disposed of the coveted crown of the revived Western 
Empire, and he constantly received the voluntary 
homage of barbarian kings whose subjects had been 
converted to the faith by the missionaries from 
Rome. But later, when kings and emperors med- 
dled with spiritual things or made ill use of their 
power by oppressing their subjects, the pope faced 
the despots. He remembered, and the people too 
reminded him, that he was the supreme pastor of 
Christians, that he had power to bind and to loose, 
that he alone could bridle the tyranny of princes, 
hinder popular seditions, chastise delinquents, and 
promote the public weal by serving the interests of 
religion. The pope intrepidly undertook the diffi- 
eult task, and almost invariably succeeded. Our 
** Peace Congresses” vainly seek to suppress revolu- 
tions and wars, to repress abuses of power and the 
excesses of liberty, and to secure peace, concord, and 
happiness to nations—an ideal which the Roman 
pontiffs almost realized. The pontifical authority 
was everywhere respected, and the effects of its exer- 


else were wholesome. 


We have seen how the popes were the first to move 
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for the freedom of the Holy See, the episcopate, and 
the entire Church from the interference of the sec- 
ular power. We have seen what a lofty, nay, he- 
roic, aim they set for the Christian warriors in the 
Crusades. At the same time they favored learning, 
‘encouraged the arts, and fostered a devotion for 
the missions and for all other good works. And 
when a pious institution, originating amongst pri- 
vate individuals, began to bring forth fruit, it was 
soon honored by the sanction of the sovereign pon- 
tiff. Such were the Truce of God, chivalry, the as- 
sociations for building churches, for constructing 
bridges, making roads, protecting pilgrims; such 
were the universities, and such especially were the 
religious orders. 

ORDERS OF Monks, ‘oF REGULAR CANONS, AND 
or Kynicuts ok Miniranr Monxs.—During the 
preceding era the Abbey of Cluny had begun a 
wholesome change; instead of isolated, independ- 
ent monasteries, united only by use of the same 
rule, houses were founded which continued subject 
to the mother-house, which was the common centre 
and the supreme authority. The congregation of 
Cluny was really the first religious order; it fur- 
nished the model on which new orders were formed. 
This period witnessed the rise of many, but twen- 
ty-two are considered the most remarkable, and 
eleven of these were founded am France or by 
Frenchmen. 

In 1076 St. Stephen of Thiers built himself a - 
hermitage in Limousin; hence the origin of the 
order of Grandmont, whose members were called 
Good Men on account of their humility. In 1084 
St. Bruno of Cologne, theologue of Rheims, was 
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conducted by St. Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, into 
the rugged mountains of Dauphiny, where they 
founded the Carthusians, who were both anchorets 
and cenobites, and who have preserved the primitive 
spirit of their order to our own time. In 1098 St. 
Robert withdrew to Citeaux, near Dijon, where he 
might live with greater austerity than was required 
by the rule of St. Benedict. This austerity, which 
repulsed others, attracted St. Bernard, a Burgun- 
dian nobleman. At twenty-two Bernard become a 
Cistercian with thirty of his friends, and was soon 
imitated by his five brothers and his aged father. 
The renown of this great saint gave the Cistercians 
the name of Bernardines ; they are now commonly 
known as Trappists. In 1099 Blessed Robert of 
Abrissel, a Breton missionary, founded two monas- 
teries, one for monks, the other for nuns, at Fonte- 
vrault. 

To the number of these monastic orders, nearly 
all grafted on the Benedictine stock, and more or 
less cut off from the world, the twelfth century 
added the orders of Regular Canons, who, taking 
the rule of St. Augustine for a base, bound them- 
selves to the obligations of the cloister while still 
performing the functions of the sacred ministry. 
Such was the congregation of St. Victor, founded at 
Paris in 1105 by the famous professor, William of 
Champeaux ; the ancient abbey of St. Genevieve, 
which was soon united to St. Victor’s, gave the 
members of this congregation the title of Canons of | 
St. Genevieve. St. Norbert, who had been chaplain 
of the Emperor Henry V., and who was then elo- 
quently preaching the truths of salvation everywhere 
in France, by the direction of the pious Bishop 
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Bartholomew of Laon chose for his settlement a 
valley since called Prémontré, in the forest of 
Coucy. In this abbey began the order of Premon- 
strants, or Premonstratensians, also called White 
Canons, which still flourishes in Belgium, Austria, 
France, and the United States. 

The eight military religious orders spoken of in 
the history of the Crusades were also founded in the 
twelfth century ; of these three were in Palestine, 
three in Spain, one in Portugal, and one in Livonia. 
On the battle-field these various militant religious 
did not differ in bravery, abnegation, or devotion to 
the cause of Christ; but in their monasteries the 
Templars lived under the Benedictine rule of Ci- 
teaux, while the Hospitalers and the Teutonic 
Knights followed the rule of St. Augustine. There 
were the same differences between the three Spanish 
orders of Alcantara, Calatrava, and St. James, the 
.first two having adopted the rule of St. Benedict, or 
of Citeaux, the latter that of the Regular Canons, or 
of St. Augustine. In Portugal the Cistercian Order 
of Avisa in course of time was merged in the 
Knights of Calatrava, while the Knights of the 
Sword in Livonia disappeared in the similar order of 
Teutonic Knights. 

MENDICANT AND CHARITABLE ORDERS.—The 
thirteenth century, which began during the illustri- 
ous pontificate of Innocent III. (1198-1216), saw 
the appearance of religious families differing in their 


aim, their spirit, and their rules, as well as in their: ° . 


external characteristics, from the orders that had 
preceded. Heretofore the monastery, the regular 
cloister, or the military post had required the per- 
formance of duties which, though not incompatible 
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with the priesthood and the priestly functions, are 
at least independent of them, even if they do not 
sometimes hinder them. And, besides, the monk, re- 
quired to reside in the monastery, and deprived by 
vow of the right to own property or to enjoy a reve- 
nue, looks to his order, of course, for his sustenance. 
Hence the order must possess revenues. But now 
appears a new body of men, mostly priests, whose 
mission is to seek souls; they are poor, their con- 
vents are poor ; when they go abroad they beg their 
bread on the way ; after laboring hard they return 
to their house, confident that their Heavenly Father 
will take care of them. Such are the mendicant 
friars, who are divided into the four great orders 
founded at this epoch. 

The first two are, the Order of Preaching Friars, 
or Dominicans, called also Black Friars and Jaco- 
bins, founded at Toulouse by the eloquent and 
zealous Castilian, St. Dominic de Guzman; and the 
Order of Friars Minor, often called Gray Friars be- 
cause of the color of their habit in England and 
some other countries. This last order, which has 
been divided into several branches, was founded by 
the humble and seraphic St. Francis of Assisi. It 
includes Capuchins, Observantines, Alcantarines, and 
Reformed Franciscans. These two illustrious fami- 
lies arose at the same time, for the same end, and 
through the same inspiration. One day two pil- 
grims met in a church in Rome; they had never 
seen one another before, and yet they embraced, ex- 
claiming: ‘* You are my brother!’ They were St. 
Dominic and St. Francis. The pope, in a mysteri- 
ous vision, had beheld the two supporting on their’ 
shoulders the basilica of St. John Lateran, the 
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mother and mistress of all churches. In fact, these 
two holy patriarchs during their lives accomplished 
prodigies in the service of religion, as their illustri- 
ous and prolific posterity have done ever since. In- 
nocent III. approved both orders; his successor, 
Honorius III., solemnly confirmed them (1217 and 
1221). The same pontiffs changed the Carmelite 
monks into mendicants. In imitation of the 
prophet Elias they had made their first abode on 
Mt. Carmel, in Palestine. They are often spoken 
of in history as White Friars. In 1256 Alexander 
IV. united into one mendicant order, under the 
name of Hermits of St. Augustine, or Augustinians, 
sometimes called Austin Friars, all the religious of 
the West, who at that time were living separately. 
It is to be remarked that each of these great orders 
includes three: a first order for men, a second order 
for women, and a Third Order, composed of tertia- 
ries, or such as live in the world. But frequently 
tertiaries are assembled in religious communities. 
Many of the communities of female religious in the 
United States are of the Third Order. 

After the mendicant orders, who sought only 
souls, there were formed during the same century 
orders apparently concerned with the body only. 
A noble lord founded at Montpellier the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, whose end was to nurse the 
sick in hospitals ; Innocent III. approved it. Urban 

II. had likewise approved the Hospitalers of St. An- 
thony, who were established in Dauphiny when the 
fearful epidemic called the ‘‘ sacred fire,” or St. An- 
thony’s fire, was rife. On the appearance of the - 
leprosy in the West lazar-houses were opened every- 
where; there was also founded an association of 
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clerics and laymen, who shut themselves up for ever 
in these houses, “and for the love of Jesus Christ 
braved so nauseating an odor that they may well be 
ranked among the martyrs.” The Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, in destroying Milan, had ruined a 
great number of families ; to relieve them the order 
of the “‘ Humiliated” was instituted, in which the 
highest nobility bound themselves by vow to manu- 
facture woollen stuffs for clothing the indigent. 
Many Christians languished in Mohammedan dun- 
geons, where, for want of ransom, they were ill- 
treated and in danger of losing their faith. St. 
John of Matha, a doctor of Paris, born in Provence, 
and St. Felix de Valois, a prince of the blood-royal 
of the Capetians, founded the Order of the Holy 
Trinity for the Redemption of Captives, approy- 
ed by Innocent III. (1198). Robed in their tri- 
colored habit, the Trinitarians, sometimes called 
Mathurins, begged an alms at every Christian door ; 
then they betook themselves to Granada, Morocco, 
or Tunis to ransom the captives from their chains 
and bring them back to their native land. If the 
sum they had brought did not suffice to deliver all 
the captives, they gave themselves as substitutes for 
the prisoners, and remained in chains till some one 
ransomed them. Heroic emulation gave rise to the 
Order of Our Lady of Mercy, whose end also was to 
redeem Christian captives. It was founded by St. 
Peter Nolasco, a rich gentleman of Languedoc. 
With the assistance of King James I. of Aragon he 
established it at Barcelona (1223), 

Several purely monastic orders also were founded — 
in the thirteenth century. We shall mention only 
the Paulist monks of Hungary and Portugal; the 
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Sylvestrians, founded in 1231 by St. Sylvester of 
Gazzolini for the strict observance of the rule of 
St. Benedict in Italy; and the Order of the Servites 
of Mary, established in 1232, on Monte Senario, by 
seven pious senators of Florence. This is enough to 
justify the admiration excited by this period, in 
which, although no doubt crimes and errors were 
rife, yet faith accomplished wonders, increased the 
opportunities for heroism, and brought forth a mar- 
yellous variety and number of religious orders. 

PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH AMONG THE TRIBES 
OF THE BALTIC AND IN THE Remore Hast.—It can- 
not be doubted that Christian piety made great pro- 
gress during a period so prolific of holy institutions. 
Piety filled the new convents with zealous men and 
women, preached Christianity to unbelievers, con- 
founded heretics by the lustre of its incomparable 
science and the splendor of its ceremonial. This 
period was crowned by the institution of the tri- 
umphant feast of the Blessed Sacrament (1264). 

At the opening of this epoch there were still 
some countries of Europe not converted. On the 
coasts of the Baltic the Slavs (Obotrites, Wiltzes, 
Pomeranians) kept their gods through hatred of 
the Germans; the mixed tribes (Prussians, Letts, 
Lithuanians), half Germans, half Slavs, contin- 
ued to foster and increase their religious and 
national antipathy; finally, the Tschudi (Livo- 
nians, Courlanders, Esthonians, Finns), of a race 
wholly foreign to the four other races of Eu- 
rope, practised their gross worship with impunity, 
doubly protected by the snows of the north and 
the isolation of their country. Apostolic men, how- 
ever, had ventured into those infidel lands and had 
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met with martyrdom. Apostolic heroism did not 
suffice. It needed the support of another kind of 
heroism—that of the Scandinavian kings, the dukes 
of Saxony and Poland, of armies of Crusaders, and 
above all of the Teutonic Knights, the Knights of the 
Sword. The work of conversion was effected ; bish- 
oprics, churches, and monasteries were erected there 
as elsewhere in Europe. At the close of the thir- 
teenth century Lithuania alone resisted Christiani- 
ty, but completely surrendered in the following cen- 
tury, when it became part of Poland. 

From the seventh century Mohammedanism had 
been an impenetrable barrier against the entrance of 
Christian missionaries into Central Asia. However, 
it is certain that the Gospel was preached at an 
early date in the far East by Nestorians or by Ca- 
tholics; but the impossibility of communicating 
with the central authority of the West left the Hast- 
ern Christians without the unfailing test of the 
purity of their traditional belief. They retained only 
certain external forms, so that we see with astonish- 
ment that bells, monasteries, pilgrimages, litanies, 
and processions are used in the worship of the mod- 
ern Buddhists, and that the pomps of the papal 
court have been imitated, or rather travestied, by 
the court of the Grand Lama. A prince of Central 
Asia, supposed to be Ung, Khan of the Kerasites, 
sent ambassadors to Pope Alexander III. This was 
in the thirteenth century, and they arrived in Rome 
after a wonderful journey and a thousand mishaps. 
Transported with joy, the pope congratulated the 
prince, whom he called Priest John (Prester John), 
commended his zeal, and consecrated the chief of his 
ambassadors bishop (1177). It is not known whether 
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the embassy succeeded in reaching their far-off coun- 
try through the Mohammedan districts which inter- 
vened. But when later the Mongol conquests had 
levelled all barriers, the popes, St. Louis, and the 
Venetians at various times made several attempts to 
get news from Prester John’s empire. Amongst the 
adventurous travellers, who penetrated by different 
routes even to Upper Asia, were the Dominican 
Ascelino and the Franciscans Plan-Carpin, Rubru- 
quis, and John de Montcorvin. Two Venetians, 
brothers named Polo, visited the court of the great 
khan or mogul, and the son of one of them, the 
famous Marco Polo, spent many years in Asia, and 
has left us a faithful account of his travels. John 
de Montcorvin filled all hearts with joy by the tid- 
ings that he had just baptized six thousand Mon- 
gols under the very eyes of Kublai, the Grand 
Khan, that princes and people were well disposed 
toward our holy religion, and that a magnificent 
harvest was ripening at the other end of the world. 
In fact, a prosperous mission was founded, and it 
flourished in China during the Mongol dynasty of 
Yuen, the descendants of Jenghis Khan. But new 
revolutions in Asia again broke up the relations be- 
tween the Asiatic Church and Rome; the downfall 
of the Yuens in 1368, and the distractions occasion- 
ed by the great schism of the West, delayed the re- 
vival of the missions to China until the sixteenth 
century. 

FANATICAL SxcTS; ESTABLISHMENT OF THE In-- 
QUISITION.—While the Church in the West reform- 
ed her discipline, recovered her liberty, and accom- 
plished wonders, most dangerous enemies were aris- 
ing in her midst. They sought to undermine her 
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foundations by assailing her constitution, her doc- 
trines, her worships, her hierarchy, and they heeded 
no counsels but those of their own dark and fanati- 
cal enthusiasm. One of these ranters called himself 
the Son of God; he forbid the sacraments and the 
payment of tithes. Another attacked the Mass, 
singing, and the use of images. Others, like the 
Waldenses, Vaudois, or Poor Men of Lyons, as they 
were variously called, had a horror of the Catholic 
festivals, the sacred rites, and especially of confes- 
sion. At their meetings they were entirely occupied 
in reading the Holy Scriptures. Others, pluming 
themselves upon the name of pwre, contended that 
there were two opposite principles or gods: one the 
good principle, who permitted all things to his fol- 
lowers, the other the evil one, who ruled the visi- 
ble world, where everything, religion, sacred edifices, 
the priesthood, the Church itself, all were sinful. 
Among the latter were the Albigenses, whose doc- 
trines were derived from the Paulicians and the 
Manicheans. It is impossible to describe the abomi- 
nations of these sectaries, or the excesses they were 
led to commit in their diabolical zeal. Heaven in-— 
spired the eloquence of such men as Robert d’Ar- 
brissel, Norbert, and Bernard, who by persuasion, 
by the example of a life of mortification, and by the 
evidence of miracles labored to win back these 
wretches to the faith. The pope and the bishops 
took an active part in the same work ; and yet these 
efforts were nearly all unsuccessful, or at least un- 
satisfactory. The establishment of the mendicant 
orders and the exemplary lives led by their members 
made some impression on the heretics, but yet only 
a few were conyerted. To prevent them from mur- 
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dering monks, nuns, and friars, and from burning 
churches and monasteries, as well as to keep them 
from overturning civil society itself, nothing was 
left but to send armies of Crusaders against them. 
They were forced to yield, and agreed to submit to 
the laws; but with many this submission was only 
apparent. Many of them continued to scatter the 
poison of their doctrines in secret. An essential 
duty of bishops, and especially of the pope, who is 
the supreme bishop, is to watch over the purity of 
doctrine not alone of the clergy but even more of 
the laity. Every bishopric is therefore, of divine 
right, a tribunal for trying cases of faith, and such 
as regard morals or the discipline of the Church. 
The Roman pontiff, as judge of last resort, has the 
right to set up extraordinary tribunals, furnished 
with ampler powers and armed with greater author- 
ity than the ordinary episcopal courts. And these 
tribunals were constituted either subject to, or nde- 
pendent of, the bishop of the diocese. And that is 
what was done in the thirteenth century under In- 
nocent IV. by the establishment of the Inquisition, 
or Holy Office. This was an ecclesiastical tribunal 
where cases of faith were adjudicated, and stubborn 
or relapsed heretics subjected to the censures of the 
Church. The Inquisition never gave sentence of 
death. But as the princes, kings, and emperors of 
that time, including Frederick II., looked upon here- 
sy, blasphemy, and sacrilege as crimes against civil 
society, they seized the ‘culprit on his leaving the. 
Inquisition and inflicted the penalty of death. In 
becoming Christian most of the nations of Europe 
still retained their old contempt of life, and could 
not be expected to show much mercy to those whom 
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they considered as worse than mere enemies. Many 
of the institutions of the Middle Ages, especially the 
Inquisition, have been severely criticised in our 
time, and justly too, perhaps ; but it would. be well 
to remember that the people of the Middle Ages 
would quite as severely criticise our modern indiffer- 
ence to errors that are fatal to society as well as to 
religion, 


Sec. 2. Theological Sciences, National Languages, 
Christian Art. 

ORIGIN oF ScHOLAsTIC THEOLOGY; St. ANSELM 
AND Prrer LomBarp.—God is able to turn the 
greatest evil into a means of good. Heresies 
swarmed in the eleventh century, and their followers 
rushed into every excess. Then appeared men of 
genius who brought their superior reasoning to the 
defence of the faith, and who, reverently fathoming 
our sublime mysteries, cast floods of light upon 
things hitherto dark to the human intellect. 

Bérenger of Tours, Archdeacon of Angers, on the 
pretext that the traditional doctrine of the real pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ was misunderstood, undertook 
to explain it in a singular fashion. The true doc- 
trine was vindicated in the councils and justified in 
the solid reasoning of the learned writings of such 
men as Guimond of Aversa, Durand of Troarn, 
Hugh, Bishop of Langres, and especially their mas- . 
ter, Lanfranc, who was an Italian by birth, and the 
founder of a celebrated school at the Abbey of Bec 
in Normandy (1055). From this school went out 
another Italian who succeeded Lanfranc in the ab- 
bey, and afterwards in the archiepiscopal see of Can- 
terbury. This was St. Anselm, a doctor of the 
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Church. The discussions on the august Eucharist 
led him to the question, “Why a God-Man ?” and 
he wrote a work which bears that title (Cur Deus 
Homo), and still astonishes us by its depth and 
clearness. Another day, while sounding his thoughts, 
he discovered his famous demonstration of the exis- 
tence of God. But the demonstrative value which he 
attributed to ideas met objections. Roscelin of Com- 
piégne allowed only a nominal bearing to the general 
concepts of our intellect, whereas Anselm, William of 
Champeaux, the head of the Paris school, and others 
maintained that the objects of our ideas are real. 
Thus the famous dispute between nominalism and 
realism, which had long before divided the philoso- 
phers of Greece, was renewed in the philosophical 
arena, where it helped to quicken the mighty intel- 
lects of medieval times without preventing their ad- 
mirable agreement on revealed truths, whose harmo- 
nious accords were only the more clearly brought out 
by the divergence of sounds. At this time were laid 
the foundations of scholastic theology—that super- 
natural philosophy which leads our reason to gaze 
upon revealed truths, to contemplate their beauty, 
and to recognize their relation to truths of the 
natural order. 

Peter Abelard appeared in the lists. He was a 
native of Nantes, of an uncommon talent, possessing 
an extraordinary imagination, quick perception, and 
ready faculty of retort that made his dialectics the 
wonder of the day, and drew crowds of hearers, who 
neglected the other professors of Paris. The scandal 
which attached to him on account of the famous 
Heloise compelled him to withdraw, but his disciples 
followed him to Melun, Corbeil, and to the monastery 
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of the Paraclete. All this encouraged his vanity ; in 
anything but an humble spirit he undertook to ex- 
plain our greatest mysteries, and in treating of the 
Holy Trinity especially he fell into errors which St. 
Bernard, whose pitiless logic was more than a match 
for the scholar’s dialectics, fully exposed. Abelard, 
after his defeat, retired to Cluny, where he died in 
peace in the arms of Peter the Venerable (1142). The 
invincible St. Bernard likewise silenced Gilbert de la 
Porré, the Bishop of Poitiers, who had been led by 
nominalism into error regarding the same mystery of 
the Trinity. Scholastic theologians were forced to be 
upon their guard against altering dogma while trying 
to defend it. This difficulty was understood and 
fully met by Peter Lombard. He was an Italian of 
obscure birth, the friend of St. Bernard and the 
disciple of Abelard. His Fowr Books of Sentences 
(Liber Sententiarum) contain the whole substance of 
theology on a very simple and scientific plan. For 
more than three centuries that work served as a text- 
book of theology. Raised to the see of Paris 
(1159-1164) on account of his merit, the holy and 
learned ‘‘ Master of the Sentences” was one day vis- 
ited by his mother, a poor peasant woman, who had 
come all the way from Italy to see her son, and had 
arrayed herself as she thought befitting the mother 
of so great a dignitary. ‘‘There is some mistake,” 
said he; ‘‘my mother does not wear such fine 
clothes.” 

St. Bernard and his school had preserved scholas- — 
ticism from dangerous speculation. This austere 
religions, agreeable writer, and powerful orator was 
the last of the fathers of the Church. He repre- 
sented what is called Mystic Theology. According 
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to him, a theologian should combine superior intellect 
with great mortification and profound humility ; 
then would he rise above his fellows as much ag 
heaven is above the earth. The thirteenth century 
realized this ideal. 

THE GOLDEN AGE oF THEOLOGY ; St. BONAVEN- 
TURE (1221-1274), anp Sr. Tuomas (1222-1273).— 
New heresies had sprung up ; proud professors, such 
as Amaury of Chartres and David of Dinan, in oppos- 
ing the dualism of the Albigenses, went astray in the 
treacherous mazes of pantheism. The works of the 
Mussulman Averroés (1120-1198) and of the Jew 
Maimonides (1135-1204) were greatly in vogue south » 
of the Pyrenees. These two scholars were both natives 
of Cordova, and were both physicians; one to the 
Almohade sultan of Morocco, and the other to the 
Ayubite sultan of Cairo. Sceptics in their own re- 
ligion, they agreed in their hatred of Christianity, 
and in a purely rationalistic philosophy, which 
Maimonides drew from an allegorical interpretation 
of Genesis, and Averroés from the works of Aristotle. 
Averroés wrote a commentary on Aristotle, which 
for a long while enjoyed great reputation. 

Then appeared the mendicant friars. From the 
very outset they saw the need of opposing science to 
science, of giving students pure and solid instruc- 
tion, and of circulating good books. Paris was the 
home of theological studies; and thither repaired 
the English Franciscan Alexander of Hales, and the 
German Dominican Albertus Magnus, Count of 
Bollstaedt. They expounded Aristotle and the- 
“*Master of the Sentences” as none had ever done 
before. But, great as was their merit, the lustre of 
their genius was dimmed, perhaps, by the light 
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which shone from their illustrious disciples, both 
Italians. St. Bonaventure was a Franciscan and 
born in Tuscany, while St. Thomas, of the noble 
family of the counts of Aquin, wasa Dominican, born 
near Naples. Both uniting consummate holiness of 
life with brilliant genius, the profundity of the 
mystic with the sublimity of speculative theology, 
the Seraphic Doctor, Bonaventure, and the Angelic 
Doctor, Thomas Aquinas, have continued to our own 
day the masters of divine science. Closely united in 
esteem and friendship, they often met at the palace: 
of the good King St. Louis ; they fasted and prayed 
to understand more clearly what they were after- . 
wards to teach their hearers or transmit to posterity. 
Bonaventure perforce accepted the government of 
his order. Thomas was fortunate enough to escape 
the archbishopric of Naples. He made use of his 
laborious leisure to compose, among other works, 
a double synthesis, or Sum of Theology ; one (sum- 
ma against the Gentiles) is an apology for Chris- 
tianity against all unbelievers who are brought: 
to the pale of the Church; the other (theological 
summa) is an analytical exposition of the whole 
Christian edifice. This last is a work of colossal 
proportions and of charming simplicity. At first, 
we see God, one in his nature and three in his per- 
son, creating the angels, the world, and man out of 
nothing; then man obliged by free and meritorious 
actions to return to God ; at last God himself, made 
man, aids man to work out his own salvation. 
<‘Thou hast written well of me,” said our Lord one 
day to Thomas. ‘‘ What reward wouldst thou have ?” 
None other than thyself, O Lord,” replied the 
| saint. He was on his way to the icumenical Council © 
| 
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of Lyons, where he died in the presence of St. Bona- 
venture. At his canonization by Pope John XXII. 
no other miracles were required to be proved than 
the lucid solutions which the Angelic Doctor had 
given of questions hitherto perplexing. 

The Order of St. Dominic also offers at this epoch 
Vincent of Beauvais, who composed the Great Mir- 
ror, a voluminous encyclopedia of the natural, doc- 
trinal, moral, and historical sciences of his time. 
The Order of St. Francis produced Roger Bacon, the 
linguist, mathematician, and most astonishing natu- 
ral philosopher of his century, and Duns Scotus, a 
_ theologian whom the entire Franciscan school has 
gloried in following. Thus through the instrumen- 
tality of the mendicants science unmasked, combat- 
ted, and overcame all errors. 

Civit AND Canon Law; UNIVERsITIES.—In the 
opening years of the twelfth century Irnerius, an 
erudite Bolognese, exhumed the Pandects, the Insti- 
tutes, and the Code of Justinian from the dust where 
they had long lain. He at once began to teach Ro- 
man or civil law publicly at Bologna. His commen- 
tary is known as Glosse. At first it was certainly 
not clear what utility there could be in an ancient 
species of legislation but little fitted to the wants of 
feudal society. But the German emperors, particu- 
larly Henry V. and Frederick Barbarossa, dreamed of 
universal monarchy, and were glad of the opportunity 
of reviving the absolutist principles of Ceesarian law. 
‘They encouraged its professors, for they knew those 
professors would in return be ready to support their 
patron’s despotic pretensions. Besides the old Ro- 
man law Bologna had learned professors who taught — 
the sacred canons, which were in full force in Chris- | 
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tian society. To further this study Gratian, a Bene- 
dictine monk, compiled the Decretal, in which were 
methodically arranged and classified the decisions of 
popes, councils, and fathers of the Church (1152). 
Gratian’s Decretal is greatly esteemed by those 
learned in canon law. It was desirable, however, 
that the sovereign pontiff should himself publish a 
code in his own name; this was done by Gregory 
IX, in 1234. By his direction the learned Spanish 
Dominican, St. Raymond of Pefafort, made a col- 
lection in five volumes of all the various decisions of 
the popes down to that time; the pope, who was 
himself a great canonist, sanctioned the work, which 
is known as the Decretals of Gregory IX. From that 
epoch canon law and civil law were taught in the 


universities, and the highest ambition of students | ° 


was to become doctors of both laws. 

The most celebrated universities date from this 
epoch ; the episcopal and abbatial schools could no 
longer contain the great numbers of students eager 
for knowledge and for the degrees which were the 
passports to dignities, given to none but the deserv- 
ing. The instruction generally bore on the arts, 
under which were grouped literature, law, medi- 
cine, and theology. At the same time certain uni- 
yersities were distinguished for special faculties—as 
Bologna, Padua, and Toulouse for law ; Salerno and 
Montpellier for medicine; Paris for theology. The 
oldest and most celebrated was the University of 
Paris. In Germany great universities arose which 
soon disputed the honors with the older foundations ; 
amongst them Heidelberg in Baden, Vienna, and 

the University of Ingolstadt in Bavaria, in our own 
| days transferred to Munich. Oxford and Cambridge 
| ; 

| 
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were opened in England, Salamanca in Spain, and. 
Coimbra in Portugal. ° These and many others were 
founded in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
under the patronage of the popes, for no university 
could be constituted without a papal bull. 

NationaL LITERATURE.—The people of the uni- 
yersities, as was proper, spoke a common language, 
the Latin, which they were able to bend to all the 
wants of expression. So that the national idioms 
which appeared mostly at this epoch were not formed 
by the universities ; the vernacular tongues found 
their first literary expression in the chronicles, laws, 
war-songs, the long poetical compositions destined to 
enliven the popular festivals or to while away the 
tedious hours of watch and ward in the baronial 
castles. 

The Russian chronicle of the monk Nestor, the 
Scandinavian eddas and sagas, the Niebelungenlied 
and the poetry of the German Minnesingers, the 
Castilian Romance of the Cid, and the various pro- 
ductions of the French troubadours belong to the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries. Two languages pre- 
vailed in France. In the south, and especially in 
Provence, the langue d’oc was for a time the chosen 
language of the minstrels or troubadours, and the 
best specimens are found in the poetry of Sordello, 
Bertrand de Born, and Vidal; but after the twelfth 
century it ceased to exist as a written language, and 
was entirely displaced by its rival, originating in the 
north of France, known as the langue @oil, the 
foundation of the modern French tongue. The ear- 
hest works of the langue d’oil were the popular ser- _ 
mons of St. Bernard, the great epic compositions of — 
the Anglo-Norman Robert Wace, and the songs and — 
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lyrics of Chrestien of Troyes, Alexandre de Bernay, 
Huon de Villeneuve, and others. 

The epic poetry of this period, called gestes, can 
generally be classed under two heroic cycles—that of 
Charlemagne and that of the Round Table. From 
the imagination of the earlier chroniclers a fabulous 
Charlemagne had been created. Surrounded by his 
twelve peers, or paladins, the great emperor braved a 
thousand dangers, vanquished his enemies, and libe- 
rated Jerusalem. To this cycle belong the Song of 
Roland, The Four Sons of Aymon, Ogier the 
Dane, and many others. The Anglo-Normans found 
more delight in the cycle of the Round Table, as its 
stories related principally to ancient Britain, the 
land of their conquest. Among these stories are 
The Quest, or Search, for the Holy Graal, The 
Enchantments of Merlin, The Adventures of Laun- 
celot, and others, which have been popularized in 
our own day by Tennyson. The Romance of Brutus, 
which has fifteen thousand verses, is, as it were, 
the preface, and the Romance of Rou, or Rollo, 
which is but little shorter, may be looked upon as 
the epilogue or sequel, of the epic romances of the 
Round Table. Both were composed in the twelfth. 
century by Robert Wace, canon of Bayeux. 

At this epoch, too, dramas were composed for re- 
presentation in the churches. As their subject was 
always religious, they were known as mysteries, such 
as the mystery of the Nativity, of the Kings, of 
the Passion. This last was the favorite. One of 
these mystery-plays still in existence is called The 
Parable of the Virgins. In it our Saviour speaks 
Latin ; the wise virgins, French; and the foolish 
virgins, Provengal. 
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CuRIsTIAN ART AND GotHic CHURCHES.—The 
great Dante, in his immortal epic, the Divine 
Comedy, has given us the whole theology of the 
Middle Ages. But other artists had preceded the 
Christian Homer. Beautiful churches in the Ro- 
mano-Byzantine style, and magnificent cathedrals in 
the Gothic, show the rise of an entirely new system 
of architecture. The whole Christian theology 
breathes in those august fanes whose foundations 
are buried deep in the soil, while the cross on their 
spires seems to reach heaven itself. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the classic styles of architec- 
ture, somewhat modified, as in the Roman basilicas 
and St. Sophia at Constantinople, were still the only 
ones recognized by the architects. The lines were 
extended, proportions enlarged, cupolas more lofty, 
and as a result we see the great churches of Cluny, 
of Canterbury, Toulouse, St. Stephen of Caen, St. 
Remi of Rheims. The semi-circular arch was still 
preserved, but highly ornamented. Towards the 
end of the twelfth century, while retaining the 
dimensions of the sacred edifice, the pointed was 
substituted for the semi-circular arch ; the facade, 
the windows, the little columns, the ceilings them- 
selves, all seem as if drawn towards heaven, like the 
prayers and the chants of the faithful, The wonder- 
ful masterpieces of Amiens, Salisbury, York, and 
Westminster Abbey, the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, 
the minsters of Strassburg and of Freyburg, the 
church of St. Stephen at Vienna, and the cathedrals 
of Magdeburg and Cologne, as well as those of Bur- 
gos and Toledo in Spain, are all calculated to pro- — 
mote the religious sentiment by their serious beauty. 
The uniform degree of excellence which these Gothic. 
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edifices attained at the same time in different parts 
of Europe is explained by the fact that many of the 
same men were employed in the construction of all. 
Guilds of stone-masons were formed under the sanc- 
tion of the Church. ‘They were called Freemasons, 
and for a long while had the exclusive right to work 
in the construction of ecclesiastical and public edi- 
fices. The finest specimens of Gothic architecture 
date from the thirteenth century. 

Of the other arts, those were especially cultivated 
which contributed to the embellishment of churches 
—casting in bronze, for instance, and painting on 
glass, which was invented in the eleventh century, 
and had now attained great perfection. Sculpture 
and painting became independent arts in the thir- 
teenth century. From the study of classic models 
Niccolo da Pisa, in the beginning of that century, 
revived sculpture, while about the same time 
Cimabue, a Florentine, taught by Greeks, caused 
painting to flourish once more. 


FIFTH EPOCH (1270-1453). 


FROM THE DEATH OF ST. LOUIS TO THE 
TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE—183 YEARS. 


‘cious and political anarchy characterizes the last epoch of 
Fee Middle adi Pontifical authority is no longer able to 
exercise its beneficent influence over the nations of Christen- 
dom, Hence result disorders and scandals in the Church, 
a hundred years’ war between France and England, the de- 
cline of the German Empire, the internecine struggles in 
Italy and between the kingdoms of Spain, and, finally, the 
inability of the Slavs and Greeks to resist the Ottoman Turks, 
who seize Constantinople. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE GREAT SCHISM OF THE WEST. ~ 


The @... Schism of the West, brought about by the violence 
of Philip the Fair and the transfer of the Holy See to Avig- 
non, comprises a period of seventy-one years (1378-1449), in 
which the Great Schism, properly so called (1378-1417), must 
be distinguished from the Schism of Ten Years (1489-1449). 


Sec. 1. Struggle of Boniface VIII. and Philip the 
Fair; the Popes at Avignon (1805-1378). 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN Bontrace VIII. anp 
THE KInG oF FRANCE (1296).—The triumph of the 
Papacy was seemingly complete when, after worsting 
Frederick IT. in its long conflict with him, the Second 
Council of Lyons—fourteenth cecumenical—saw the 
reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches (1274). . 
St. Gregory X., a sovereign pontiff whose power was 


adorned by the splendor of his virtues, had brought 
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about this desirable reconciliation. He preached a 
new Crusade against the infidels of the East, but his 
premature death and the short pontificates of his 
successors, to the number of eight ih eighteen years, 
endangered the authority of the Holy See. The 
Greeks had again broken off into schism, and the 
Christians had lost thejr last foothold in the Holy 
Land before the accession of Boniface VIII. to the 
pontifical throne (1294). But sadder than this was 
the anarchy that reigned in Europe, which, no longer 
united in the warm faith of the Crusades, resounded 
with the strife of arms between princes contending 
for selfish, or at least private, interests. The king of 
France, Philip the Fair, not only invaded the Eng- 
lish territories on the Continent, but he set his . 
greed on Flanders, and as part of his plan enticed 
Count Guy of Dampierre to Paris, and there kept 
him in close captivity. To obtain the means to 
further his projects of conquest the ambitious mon- 
arch loaded his subjects with taxes and openly vio- 
lated the immunities of the Church. Boniface VIII. 
interposed the authority of the Holy See. Boniface 
had great genius, and to his extensive knowledge 
joined inflexibility of character. His policy, like 
that of his predecessors for two centuries, was to 
oppose an united Europe to the aggressions of the 
Mohammedans. In his message to Philip the Fair 
the sovereign pontiff exhorted him to seek recon- 
ciliation with the king of England and to set the 
count of Flanders at liberty. At this time there 
appeared the bull Clericis laicos, which, under pen- 
alty of excommunication, forbade the clergy to pay, 
~ and the laity to require them to pay, any subsidy 
without the permission of the Holy See (1296). 
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This bull, couched in general terms, applied parti- 
-cularly to the king of England, who was more blame- 
worthy in this matter than the king of France. 
But Philip the Fair could not brook the legitimate 
intervention of the sovereign pontiff. He was of a 
proud and haughty disposition, and was surrounded 
by lawyers who flattered his natural leaning to irre- 
sponsible despotism. He defended his rights against 
Boniface, and declared that God alone was the judge of 
hisacts. He enforced this declaration by forbidding 
any gold or silver money to be taken out of the realm 
without his express permission. This was an indi- 
‘rect confiscation of the dues hitherto paid the Holy 
See. All relations with the court of Rome were at 
once suspended. Philip was a powerful monarch, 
for he was not only king of France and Navarre, but 
he held the sovereigns of Spain and the princes of 
Naples and Hungary in his dependency. Against 
such an adversary the pope could expect no support 
from Germany, where the emperor was defending 
his throne from a rival, nor from Italy, torn by dis- 
sensions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. And, in fact, 
the Ghibelines were the declared enemies of the Holy 
See. Through the influence of the Colonna family, 
who had just broken out in revolt, they held Rome 
at their mercy. To avoid the storm more tact than 
firmness was required by the head of the Church, 
who certainly used great condescension. Boniface, 
after modifying the import of the bull Clericis laicos, 
allowed Philip the Fair to levy subsidies on the. 
French clergy, and succeeded in reconciling him 
with the king of England by acting the part of me- 
diator, not as a sovereign. pontiff but as a private 
individual ; he even consented, for the bake of peace, 


: 
; 


| 
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to pass over in silence the just grievances of the 
count of Flanders ; and, finally, he solemnly canon- 
ized King Louis IX., the grandfather of Philip the 
Fair, who then resumed friendly relations with the 
Holy See. The pope, victorious over the Colonnas, 
published the first secular jubilee for the year 1300. 
Pilgrims flocked to Rome from all nations ; so great 
were their numbers that a wide breach was opened 
in the walls of the city to afford them entrance. 

New Arracks or Pure THE Fair ON BONIFACE 
VIII. (1801-1303).—Philip, not satisfied with giv-: 
ing asylum to the Colonnas who had been: banished 
from Rome, made new exactions, infringed the liber- 
ties of the Church, and even seized upon the money 
left by a cardinal for the maintenance of needy stu- 
dents. Boniface desired to avoid a second rupture. 
His legate, Bernard de Saisset, Bishop of Pamiers, 
was directed to expostulate with the shufflmg mo- 
narch. But Philip, far from heeding his words, 
dragged the legate of the Holy See before an incom- 
petent tribunal, which threatened him with death 
and sentenced him to prison. The king sent the 
chancellor of France to Rome with a command to the 
pope to degrade the bishop of Pamiers and abandon 
him to the king’s justice, “‘ which in that case might 
be remitted as a sacrifice pleasing to God.” Boni- 
face, who was the legate’s lawful judge, demanded 
his release. The chancellor’s threatening tone led 
the pope to convoke a council for the next year. At 
the same time he published the bull Auseulta fili, 
which represents the sovereign pontiff as the chief 
and arbiter among Christian princes. The ill-ad- 
vised Philip maintained that this bull assailed the 
independence of his crown, and, to prove it, circulated 
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a spurious copy, in which the pope was made to 
claim France as a fief‘of the Holy See. This out- 
rage was followed by another : in presence of a numer- 
ous assembly Philip threw the bull Ausculta fili into 
the flames, and the act was proclaimed by sound of 
trumpet. The States-General, assembled for the first 
time in the church of Notre Dame at Paris, were 
solicited by the chancellor to lend their support in 
maintaining what he called ‘ the ancient liberties of 
the nation ” (1302). The nobility and the ¢iers-états, 
or commons, gained over beforehand, promised what 
‘was asked ; their letters to the cardinals even denied 
Boniface the title of pope. The clergy, though less 
servile, were yet weak enough to yield to the threat 
of being held guilty of treason. In the council of 
Rome, Boniface VIII. with just indignation declared 
that he had not dreamed of encroaching upon the 
temporal power of the king of France, but only of 
maintaining his right, like his predecessors, to judge 
all the actions of princes, as of the rest of the faithful, 
- in regard to sin. This was the substance of the cele- 
brated bull Unam sanctam, which represented the 
two powers as two swords : one spiritual, confided to 
the Church ; the other temporal, and placed in the 
hands of Christian princes (1302). 

In spite of Philip’s formal prohibition thirty-nine 
French bishops attended the Council of Rome. The 
king of France seized the revenues of their dioceses 
and adopted extreme measures against the sovereign ~ 
pontiff. A second assembly of the States-General 
was convoked at the Louvre (1303). This assembly 
declared Boniface VIII. an usurper, and a heretic _ 
guilty of intercourse with the devil and of all the in- | 
famies that the blackest hatred could imagine. The ~ 
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king of France was entreated, as defender of the 
faith, to call a general council for the election of a 
legitimate pope. Philip easily consented to what he 
himself had suggested. His summons to the future 
council, being published throughout France, was. re- 
sponded to by many who had been deceived or 
intimidated. 

OUTRAGE AT ANAGNI (SEPTEMBER 7, 1303).—Wil- 
liam de Nogaret, one of the most hostile legists to the 
Holy See, and whose grandfather had been burned 
alive as an Albigensian heretic, was sent to notify 
Boniface of the French king’s summons. Nogaret 
set out for Italy with full powers and a large sum of 
money. His barefaced hypocrisy attracted a few 
hundred mercenary bandits. As though a zealous 
defender of the Holy See, he displayed the gonfalon 
of St. Peter side by side with the banner of France, 
and marched upon Anagni. This was the native place 
of Boniface VIII., who had withdrawn there and had 
no defenders but his fellow-citizens. Treachery 
opened the gates of Anagni to his enemies, who 
rushed to his palace with shouts of ‘‘ Long live the 
king of France! Death to Pope Boniface !” 

The august old man of eighty-six, unterrified by 
the approach of his persecutors, commanded the 
doors of his palace to be thrown open, that he might 
suffer martyrdom for the Church of God. Attended 


only by two cardinals, who alone remained faithful 


to him amid danger, he sat on his throne, vested 
with the pontifical ornaments, the tiara on his head, 
and holding in one hand the cross, and the keys of St. 
Peter in the other. The mercenary soldiers were 


struck with awe by the spectacle. When Nogaret 


threatened to take him to Lyons, fettered like a cri- 
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minal, there to be tried by the pretended council, the 
pope replied: ‘‘ Here is my head; I long to die for 
the faith of Jesus Christ and his Church.” The 
brutal Sciarra Colonna overwhelmed him with in- 
sults, and it is said by some that he even struck the 
pope in the face with his iron gauntlet. The firm- 
ness of the vicar of Jesus Christ was unshaken by 
three days of rigorous captivity. At last the citizens 
gaye way to their indignation, drove out the troops 
of Nogaret, and trampled the banner of France in 
the mud. The venerable pontiff was no sooner re- 
stored to liberty than he generously granted a par- 
don to the prisoners and to all who had betrayed 
him, <A joyful welcome was given him on his re- 
turn to Rome; but the Roman lords disputed the 
honor of keeping the pope in their power, under 
pretext of protecting him. Boniface VIII. at last 
succumbed to the anguish and torments of continued 
persecution (October, 1303).* 

CLEMENT V. (1305-1314); TRANSFER OF THE 
Hoty Srr to AvIGNon (1809) AND THE CouNncrIL 
oF VIENNE (1311-1312).—Evil consequences resulted 
to the Church from the outrage of Anagni. Bene- 
dict XI. was the successor of Boniface VIII. To be 
independent he left Rome, and deemed it prudent to 
revoke the censures pronounced against Philip the 


* The horror caused among the Italians by the outrage of Anagni was well 
expressed by the poet Dante Alighieri: ‘I behold him ; he enters Anagni * 
with the fleur-de-lis. I behold Christ captive in his vicar ; I see him mocked 
a second time ; he isagain drenched with gall and vinegar ; he is put to death 
between thieves.” The Divine Comedy of Dante, begun in 1292 and finished 
in 1320, is regarded as one of the finest of all poems. Its influence, the works 
of the lyric poet Petrarch, the discovery of several masterpieces of ancient 
art, the increased intercourse with the Greeks, and the enlightened patron- 
age of the popes and princes, brought about the literary moyement of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries known as the Renaissance, 
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Fair. But after solemnly excommunicating Nogaret 
and his accomplices the virtuous pontiff died sud- 
denly, some say of poison, at Perugia (1304). 

At the end of ten months the conclave elected a 
Frenchman named Bertrand de Got, who was arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. He was crowned at Lyons 
under the name of Clement V. As Rome and the 
surrounding countries were a prey to constant civil 
war, the new pope resolved to fix his residence at 
Avignon. But by this act the papal authority lost 
much of its prestige. It became easy to charge that 
the Holy See was no longer independent, since it 
was established in the states of a foreign prince. 

There is no doubt that the kings of France too 
often interfered with the action of the popes of 
Avignon. Urged by an undying hatred of Boniface 
VIII, Philip pressed Clement to declare him a 
heretic, to erase his name from the catalogue of 
popes, to burn his body and scatter his ashes to the 
wind. Clement, while determined not to submit to 
that dishonor, convoked the Fifteenth Gicumenical 
Council at Vienne (1311). Boniface VIII. was de- 
clared a legitimate and orthodox pope. Philip the 
Fair, once more absolved, insisted upon finishing 
the trial of the Templars. In 1307 he had caused 
the arrest on the same day of all the knights of that 
order in his kingdom. A great number of knights, 
when examined by the pope himself or by his com- 
missaries, made most astounding disclosures. The 
testimony of six hundred Templars in Italy, France, 
Germany, Spain, and England showed that the order 
had become enormously rich, and was infected with 
profligacy, apostasy, impiety, and other abominable 
crimes. The sovereign pontiff, after mature exami- 
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nation, being convinced that this order, far from 
being now of any utility, was rather an object of 
scandal to the Church, suppressed it in the Council 
of Vienne (1312). While the papal commissaries 
were deliberating on the case of the grand master, 
Jacques Molay, who was in the royal custody, the 
king, without waiting for sentence, had him burnt 
alive on a small island of the Seine at Paris (1314). 
At the same time that it is just to admit the wisdom 
of Clement V. in these memorable proceedings, 
Philip’s conduct cannot be defended. Philip per- 
secuted the Templars with so stubborn a cruelty 
that, considering his former career, it can hardly 
be believed that he brought about the suppression 
of the Templars for anything but selfish reasons. 
A pontifical bull transferred their possessions to 
the Knights Hospitalers, but the king kept the 
greater part of what he had confiscated. 

NicHouas RIENZI ; THE GooD STATE (1347).—The 
popes of Avignon, who were anxious for a new cru- 
sade against the encroaching Mohammedans in the 
East and for a reconciliation of the Greek Church, 
vainly strove to bring about peace in the West, and 
particularly in [taly. But they were continually 
harassed by the emperors of Germany, who foment- 
ed the disturbances of the Ghibelines in the penin- 
sula. Pope John XXII. began astruggle with Louis 
of Bavaria and maintained it with energy (1316- 
1334). Benedict XII. (1334-1341) continued it with 
moderation. It was closed by the more fortunate - 
‘Clement VI. (1841-1352), who humbled the schisma- 
tical emperor, but was startled by the news of an- 
other outbreak in Rome. The capital of Christen- 
dom, deserted by the sovereign pontiffs, had passed 
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under the yoke of the tyrannical nobles. The sight 
of the public woes stirred the indignation of a young 
Roman named Nicholas Rienzi, who was the son of a 
tavern-kegper. He had received a good education, 
and had learned to admire the ancient institutions of 
Rome, which his warm imagination made him think 
would raise his country to its former splendor. 
Shortly before a senator had placed the laurel crown. 
upon the head of the poet Petrarch at the Capitol 
(1314). The unwonted splendor of that long-disused 
ceremony left a deep impression. Rienzi seized 
the opportunity to contrast the present misery of the 
Romans with the glory of their ancestors. He com- 
bined a noble bearing with a ready, irresistible elo- 
quence, so that he easily induced the down-trodden 
Romans to accompany him to the Capitol, where they 
proclaimed the republic of the ‘‘ Good State” (1347). 
At the height of this enthusiasm Rienzi was de- 
clared ‘‘ Tribune and Liberator of Rome.” His rule 
at first realized the fairest hopes. The tribune re- 
vived peace and concord among the citizens; he 
compelled the lords to remain in their castles, and 
solicited the cities of Italy to join the Romans in re- 
establishing the republic. From his retreat of Vau- 
cluse the illustrious Petrarch in his verses sounded 
the praise of the new liberator as a man greater than 
Camillus or the Scipios. Less popularity would 
have been enough to turn the demagogue’s head. 
He not only had himself dubbed a knight in the ba- 
silica of St. John Lateran, but he encircled his : 
brow with six crowns and summoned the emperor 

to appear before his tribunal. Cleaving the air with — 
his sword in three different directions before the 

assembled multitude, he cried out at every stroke : 


‘ 
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«*This is mine!” To maintain his insane preten- 
sions he displayed scandalous luxury, and added to 
his titles those of Champion of Italy and of Lover of 
the Universe. His tyranny and exactions at last 
ruined him with the people. Excommunicated by 
the pope and besieged by the Roman lords, Rienzi 
vainly rang the alarm from the belfry of the Capitol ; 
no one heeded his summons, and he sorrowfully gave 
up a power which, in less than seven months, had re- 
duced Rome to a condition even worse than before. 
Urnsan V. AnD Gregory XI. ar Rome.—The 
capital of Christendom enjoyed neither peace nor 
greatness during the absence of the sovereign pon- 
tiffs. To Rienzi’s ill-ordered attempt at a republic 
succeeded the tyrannical rule of the lords. The 
most terrible pestilence which had ever ravaged 
Europe, the black plague, aggravated the evils of 
anarchy. Pope Innocent VI. (1352-1362), desiring 
to re-establish the pontifical authority in the States 
of the Church, sent thither Cardinal Albornoz in the 
capacity of legate. Nicholas Rienzi should have 
aided this pacific mission. The ambitious tribune, 
after having been delivered up by the emperor to the 
sovereign pontiff, who set him at liberty, again 
ascended the Capitol in triumph. The people, how- 
ever, whom he had again led captive by his eloquence, 
soon wearied of his tyranny and pitilessly slew him 
(1354). Cardinal Albornoz, rid of his dangerous 
auxiliary, displayed such courage and ability that by 
the end of a few years he had recovered all the terri-. 
tories of the Church. The hour seemed at hand for 
the Papacy to return to its proper dwelling-place. 
In vain did interested counsellors seck to fix it in 
France. Pope Urban V. (1362-1370), not heeding 
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the threats of the king of France or the murmurs of 
the cardinals, embarked for Italy. His entrance into 
Rome was a real triumph (1367). Among the royal 
visitors were the emperors of Germany and the em- 
peror of the East. John Paleologus even made a 
solemn abjuration of the Greek schism. Urban ‘V., 
by his residence in Rome, had acquired great in- 
fluence throughout Christendom, when he yielded to 
the desire of returning to France. St. Bridget of 
Sweden had foretold that as soon as he should re- 
enter Avignon he would die of a distressing malady, 
and the event verified the prediction. 

The Romans were indignant at the election of 
Gregory XI. as successor of Urban. He was the 
third Frenchman who had worn the tiara in thirty 
years. They threatened to choose a pope of their 
own to put an end to what they called the ‘‘ Baby- 
lonian Captivity.” The exhortations of St. Ca- 
therine of Sienna and the apprehension of schism 
urged Gregory to accomplish his vow of quitting 
' Avignon for ever. He set out for the Eternal City, 
despite the entreaties of relatives, the representa- 
tions of King Charles V., and the expectation of 
perils awaiting him in Italy. The people of Rome 
received him with shouts of joy (1377), but most of 
the neighboring cities, upon hearing the watchword 
“liberty” sounded by the Florentines, unfurled the 
standard of revolt. Cardinal Robert of Geneva was 
sent to bring them into subjection, but he had only 
bands of French mercenaries who were more eager 
to gather plunder than to restore order. This. an- 
archy afflicted Gregory, who had also to suffer the 
insolence of the Roman lords and the attacks of the 
English heretic Wickliffe. What still more hastened 
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the death (1378) of the pope was the presentiment of 
the schism so soon to desolate all Christendom. 


Sec, 2, The Great Schism (1378-1417) ; Councils of 
Pisa (1409) and Constance (1414-1418) ; the Ten 
Years’ Schism (1439-1449); Councils of Basle 
(1431-1439) and Florence (1438-1442). 


DovsLE ELECTION oF UrBan VI. AND OF CLEM- 
mNT VII. (1378).—The cardinals, conformably to the 
dying wish of Gregory XI., at once met in conclave 
to elect his successor by plurality of votes. Divided 
into three parties, they could come to no agreement. 
- The Limousins, who were in the majority, resolved to 
elect a pope of their own province; but the others 
(French and Italians) agreed that the world was 
weary of Limousin popes. In the meantime the 
Romans, who feared a plot among the cardinals to 
transfer the Holy See again to Avignon, collected 
around the Vatican, shouting: ‘‘ Give us a Roman 
pope!” A cardinal, frightened by the tumult, ad- - 
vised that a priest should be arrayed in pontifical 
robes and presented to the people as the new pope, 
so that by this stratagem the cardinals might retire 
to a place of safety and there proceed with the elec- 
tion. The conclave rejected this proposal as un- 
worthy. It was, therefore, decided to proceed at 
once to the election, and nearly all the votes were 
given for Bartholomew Prignano, the Archbishop of 
Bari, who was not a member of the Sacred College _ 
(1378). Fearing that the election of a Neapolitan 
would excite the anger of the people, it was resolved 
to postpone the proclamation till the next day. 

However, the impatient multitude broke in the 
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doors of the palace and invaded the conclave. The 
panic-stricken cardinals had barely time to escape 
into the castle of Sant’ Angelo or the neighboring 
fields. Next day, seeing calm restored by the news 
of the recent election, they reassembled to proclaim 
it and to offer their homage to the pope, who took 
the name of Urban VI. Rome was full of rejoicing. 
Easter was celebrated with the utmost solemnity by 
the new pope, surrounded by the seventeen cardinals 
then present in Italy; the six others at Avignon 
hastened to send in their adhesion and homage. 
The accession of Urban VI. was made known to all 
the princes and prelates of the Catholic world, and 
was everywhere hailed with joy, while for more than 
three months no one expressed a doubt that the 
Church had in her present head a legitimate suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. 

Urban VI. created discontent by his direct way of 
attempting reforms. His incessant but well-deserved 
reproaches to the cardinals were nearly always ex- 
pressed in an abrupt and imperious tone, more cal- 
culated to irritate the delinquents than to correct 
them. The cardinals, to escape his censures, sought 
refuge in Anagni, taking with them the pontifical 
tiara. There, screened by the personal enemies of 
Urban, they declared his election null and the Holy 
See vacant. In vain Urban proposed to submit his 
claims to the decision of a general council. Meeting 
in conclave, they almost unanimously nominated. 
Cardinal Robert of Geneva, who took the name of 
Clement VIL (1378). Yet this same cardinal had, 
with his own hand, written to several princes to 
notify them of the election of Urban VI. as valid 
and conformable to the sacred canons, Urban VI, 
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without further delay, excommunicated the anti- 
pope and all his adherents. Clement, having lost his 
troops, and being threatened with death by the 
Neapolitans, sailed for France (1379). His intention 
was to fix his residence at Avignon, where he was 
acknowledged as legitimate successor of the popes, 
who had dwelt there for seventy years. 

ANARCHY IN CHRISTENDOM.—France soon de- 
clared for Clement VII., as did Scotland, Spain, 
Savoy, Naples, and the kingdom of Cyprus. The 
obedience of Urban VI. was more extensive, com- 
prising England, Portugal, the Netherlands, nearly 
all Italy, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and the Scan- 
dinavian states. Catholic Europe, thus divided be- 
tween two rival obediences, became the theatre of 
scandals and disorders hitherto unknown. The 
world saw two pontiffs, one at Rome and the other 
at Avignon, not only hurling the thunderbolts of the 
Church at one another, but levying troops, and in a 
war against Christians granting the same indul- 
gences as in the Crusades against the infidels. To 
ruin Urban VI. Clement set Italy on fire, and sent 
Louis of Anjou there to uphold Queen Joanna I. and 
to conquer the States of the Church. On the other 
hand, Urban called upon Charles of Duras, who de- 
throned his cousin, the queen of Naples, and suffo- 
cated her between two mattresses. There was 
neither peace nor truce between the two- parties, 
known as Urbanists and Clementines. In the same 
country, nay, often in the same city, implacable en- 
mities hurried men on to the most criminal excesses. 
‘* Clerics were arrested by sea and by land,” says a 
contemporary, ‘‘ill-treated, and put to death by 
drowning, burning, or by some other violent means.” 
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So much disorder would have destroyed any other 
institution than the Catholic Church. But the 
Spouse of Jesus Christ has received immortal life 
and fecundity, and through all her trials she pre- 
served the effective means of leading the faithful to 
salvation, and amid even frightful confusion some of 
her children displayed heroic virtues. Among the 
saints who edified the world by the splendor of their 
lives we may cite SS. Vincent Ferrer and Colette, 
and Blessed Peter of Luxembourg, under the obe- 
dience of Avignon ; and SS. Catherine of Sienna and 
Catherine of Sweden, Blessed Alfonso of Aragon, and 
St. Antoninus, Bishop of Florence, under the obe- 
dience of Rome. St. Antoninus gave a just and con- 
soling rule for the faithful during the disastrous 
schism: ‘‘ Although it is necessarry to believe that 
there is, and can be, but one visible head of the 
Church, it is not necessary to believe that this or 
that rival claimant is the legitimate pope. All that 
is necessary to be believed is that the true and 
lawful pope is he who has been canonically elected, 
and an ordinary Christian is not obliged to discover 
which election has been canonical. He may safely 
follow the opinion and the conduct of his pastor.” 
FutiLe EFrrorts TO HEAL THE SCHISM ; ELECTION 
or ALEXANDER V. (1409).—The University of Paris, 
- whose influence was at that time powerful in Europe, 
sought means to heal a schism so hurtful to Chris- 
tendom. What rendered this task most difficult was 
the obstinate persistence of the two popes. Clement 
strove to support his claims by levying heavy contri- 
butions on the Church of France; Urban VI., be- 
trayed by several cardinals and attacked by his 
former ally, Charles of Duras, was occupied in main- 
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taining his power in Central Italy. Boniface IX., 
who succeeded him in 1389, evinced more zeal for 
the interests of the Church. In consequence of his 
advances to the king of France the University of 
Paris proposed three means of restoring unity. The 
first was by mutual cession, whereby the two claim- 
ants were to abdicate their dignity and leave matters 
to a new election. Should they refuse they were to 
be solicited to chose umpires to decide which of the 
two was the true pope; this was termed the way of 
compromise or arbitration. Finally, if both claim- 
ants refused any amicable adjustment, recourse was 
to be had to the third means—the convocation of a 
general council to pronounce on their respective 
claims or name a new pope. Clement VII., called on 
to accept one of these three means, was so agitated 
that he soon after died (1394). 

The death of Clement would have healed the 
schism had not the cardinals of his obedience has- 
tened to give him a successor in the person of Peter 
de Luna, of Aragon. This cardinal was already fa- 
mous for his ability and firmness. He had declared 
in conclave that he could as cheerfully resign the 
pontifical dignity as lay aside the cope in which he 
was robed. Once elected Benedict XIII., despite the 
urgent solicitations of cardinals, the threats of the 
king of France, and the assaults of a numerous army 
that besieged him in Avignon, he refused to accept 
the way of mutual cession. Innocent VII., the suc- 
cessor of Boniface IX., was equally obstinate. Gregory 
XII., having succeeded him in 1406, was desirous of 
restoring peace to the Church ; but he could come to 
no understanding with Benedict XIII. Then the 
cardinals of both obediences, supported by the prin- 
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cipal Catholic countries, agreed to:convoke a council 
at Pisa, About a hundred bishops attended in per- 
son, and nearly two hundred by proxy. Gregory 
XII. and Benedict XIII. refused to appear. Never- 
theless the council, declaring itself cecumenical, pro- 
nounced the deposition of the two popes and the 
vacancy of the Holy See (1409). The twenty-two 
cardinals present, meeting in conclave, elected Alex- 
ander V. as pope. Their motive was good, but the 
act was irregular. Instead of two there were now 
three claimants of the Papacy, as well as three em- 
perors in the empire. 

END OF THE GREAT ScuiIsm; ELEcTIon oF Mar- 
TIN Y. (1417).—The Emperor Sigismund, being now 
sole master of the empire, desired to restore unity in 
the Church. At the solicitation of this wise monarch 
Pope John XXIIL., who had succeeded Alexander V. in 
1410, convoked a general council at Constance (1414). 
The emperor, more than 150 prelates, about 1,600 

princes and lords of every rank, and a host of the 
faithful attended. On the motion of Peter d’Ailly, 
Cardinal Bishop of Cambrai, and of John Gerson, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris,* the assembly 
declared itself independent of the Council of Pisa, 
and granted the right of suffrage to simple ecclesias- 
tics, doctors, princes, and their representatives, which 
swelled the number of votes to 18,000. It was re- 
solved that the vote should be taken collectively by 
nations. Five nations were represented: Italy, 


* According to certain critics, John Gerson is the author of the Jmita- 
tion of Christ, ‘the most beautiful book that ever came from the hand of 
man, the Gospel being divinely inspired.” Some attribute the Jmitation 
to the Italian Benedictine Giovanni Gersen, but the most popular and 
widely-received opinion is that the author was Thomas & Kempis, canon of 
Cologne, who died about the year 1471. 
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Germany, France, England, and Spain. From the 
first it was agreed to demand the abdication, pure 
and simple, of the three popes.- John XXIII., re- 
fusing, fled to Schaffhausen, disguised as a groom 
(1415). Arrested soon after by order of the emperor 
and deposed by the council, he renounced a title 
which, by his own admission, had not left him a 
single happy day. Gregory XII. made a more gener- 
ous sacrifice for the good of the Church. After annul- 
ling the acts of the popes of Avignon and of Bologna, 
he confirmed all his own acts and those of his prede- 
cessors, convoked the council, and then resigned the 
pontifical dignity for ever. The unyielding Bene- 
dict XIII. was deposed. The twenty-three cardinals 
present at Constance then entered into conclave with 
thirty deputies of the council, and unanimously 
elected Cardinal Otto Colonna, who took the name 
of Martin V. (1417). 

The great schism was closed. Benedict XIII., iso- 
lated on the rock of Pefiiscola, in the kingdom of 
Aragon, continued to call himself pope and to hurl 
his harmless thunderbolts. He had an anti-pope for 
successor, who finally acknowledged Martin VY. A 
more serious danger lay in the decrees of Constance 
against the rights of the Holy See. The»assembly, 
assuming unlimited power, had attempted to reform 
the Church both in her members and in her chief ; 
it had even decreed the periodical assembly of gen- 
eral councils, which it declared superior to the pope. 
Martin V., declining to sanction these claims, post- . 
poned their examination to the next council and 
closed that of Constance. 

J Heresy AND DEatu or Jonn Huss (1415).—The 
Council of Constance had been assembled not only 
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to restore unity and introduce reforms in the 
Church but also to suppress the evil of heresy, The 
errors which John Wickliffe had spread in England 
had got access to Bohemia, and were beginning to 
infoot the neighboring countries. The heresy was 
made more coritiagions by the reputation and in- 
fluence of its iauiles in Bohemia, John Huss, the 
rector of the University of Prague. Under pretext 
of attacking the abuse of indulgences he went so far 
as to deny their lawfulness, the primacy of the pope, 
the infallibility of the Church, the right of the clergy 
to possess temporalities, the power of forgiving sins, 
and the honor due to saints and images. This bold 
heresiarch admitted no other authority than Holy 
Scripture interpreted by reason, and thus rendered 
the laity as competent as bishops to judge in matters 
of faith. In this way his doctrines gained some 
credit among the Bohemian people and nobles, and 
hence arose disturbances that neither the censures 
of the archbishop of Prague nor the intervention of 
the pope could allay. John Huss had appealed to a 
future council. Cited before the Council of Con- 
stance, he wrote that he was ready to be judged and 
punished if convicted of error. The Emperor Sigis- 
mund then gave him a safe conduct, which did not 
guarantee him from the punishment to which he had 
professed his readiness to submit, but protected him 
during his journey to the council, and procured him 
an opportunity to defend -himself, if he could, from 
what he had stated to be calumnies. 

John Huss, having reached Constance, was examin- 
ed, convicted of error, and imprisoned. His writ- 
ings and those of Wickliffe were publicly burnt. 
As he obstinately refused to retract, he was solemnly 
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degraded from holy orders, and given up to the 
magistrates of Constance, who, in accordance with 
the laws of the empire, condemned him to be burnt. 
His disciple, Jerome of Prague, suffered the same 
punishment. The sectaries of John Huss, called 
THussites, took up arms and ravaged Bohemia and the 
surrounding countries with fire and slaughter. 
Evueentus IV. (1431-1447) AnD THE COUNCIL 
oF Baste; THE ANTI-PopE Friix V. (1439).—A 
new council, convoked at Basle by Pope Martin V., 
was not opened till under his successor, Eugenius 
IV. (1431). The assembly, in concert with the sove- 
reign pontiff, extinguished the heresy of the Huss- 
ites; but in separating from the vicar of Christ it 
made only powerless and scandalous attempts to set- 
tle the two other points at issue—the reform of the 
Church and the reconciliation of the Greeks. From 
the outset it renewed the pretensions of Constance 
against the legitimate authority of the Holy See. A 
decree, issued. by fourteen prelates, of whom only six 
were bishops, declared the council to be superior to 
the pope, and that it could not be dissolved or 
transferred without its own consent. <A papal bull, 
which prorogued the Council of Basle on account of 
the insufficient number of prelates, was regarded as 
null and void ; Hugenius was even summoned to ap- 
pear at Basle within three months. The Emperor 
Sigismund, dreading another schism, effected a mo- 
mentary reconciliation. But other Christian princes 
and the University of Paris countenanced the assem-, 
bly in its assumptions. After proclaiming the supe- 
riority of councils and their periodical reunion, it de- 
creed the election of bishops by diocesan chapters, 
put a limit to appeals to the court of Rome, restricted 
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the pecuniary rights of the Holy See, and arrogat- 
ed the privilege of publishing indulgences through- 
out Christendom. Because Eugenius LV. had pro- 
tested and had transferred the council to Ferrara, he 
was cited to appear with the cardinals within sixty 
days. The pope was condemned for contumacy, as 
a disturber of peace and as an obstinate heretic, and 
was declared to have forfeited the pontifical dignity. 
A mock conclave, composed of one cardinal and thirty- 
two ecclesiastics of every grade, pretended to elect a 
new pope in the person of Amadeus VIII., who five 
years before had resigned the ducal crown of Savoy. 
This prince reluctantly consented to leave his de- 
lightful monastic retreat of Ripaille to assume the 
tiara as Felix V. (1439). 
These scandals threw all Christendom into com- 
motion. Although Catholic sovereigns disapproved 
of them, they seized the occasion to enforce several 
schismatical decrees of the Council of Basle ; hence 
the Germanic Pragmatic Sanction promulgated by 
the emperor, and the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges 
(1438) published by the king of France, destined to 
be the basis of the so-called ‘‘ Liberties of the Galli- 
can Church.” The most learned and pious of the 
Council of Basle, foreseeing the woes in store for the 
Church, withdrew, exclaiming: ‘This is not the 
Church of God, but the synagogue of Satan.” 
REUNION OF THE GREEKS (1439) AND END oF 
THE ScHism (1449).—Pope Eugenius IV., having ex- 
communicated the assembly of Basle and annulled all 
its decrees, had just opened at Ferrara a council, which 
the following year was transferred to Florence. Its 
object was to bring about the reconciliation of the 
Greek and Latin churches, which had been so long 
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desired. The emperor, John Paleologus, was pre- 
sent at the deliberations of the council. The patri- 
arch of Constantinople and the most learned and dis- 
tinguished prelates and others of the Hastern empire 
were there. After long discussions the far-famed 
Bessarion, Archbishop of Nicea, and other Greek 
prelates confessed the primacy of the Holy See, the 
_ existence of Purgatory, the use of unleavened bread 
for the sacrament of the Eucharist, and even the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from both the Father 
and the Son. Then the Greeks and Latins made the 
same profession of faith and embraced with trans- 
ports of joy (1439). These glad tidings filled the 
Catholic world with jubilation. It was the triumph 
of the pontifical authority at the time when the 
Council of Basle, having signally failed in its nego- 
tiations with the Greeks, completely lost favor by its 
very excesses. The plague soon scattered its mem- 
bers, and the anti-pope, Felix V., sought refuge in 
Lausanne. Deserted by the German princes and the 
king of France, who called him ‘‘ My Lord of Sa- 
voy,” he put an end to the scandalous farce by a vol- 
untary abdication (1449). The successor of Euge- 
nius was Nicholas V. (1447-1455), who had the glory 
of healing the schism. He wiped out its last trace 
in Germany by the Germanic Concordat. His au- 
thority was enhanced by a long-since obsolete cere- 
mony—the solemn coronation at Rome of the Ger- 
man Emperor Frederick by the sovereign pontiff 
(1452). 

It was the last time Rome was to witness this im- 
posing ceremony. The next year brought news of 
the fall of Constantinople. In vain did Nicholas V. 
and his successors preach a crusade against the Otto- 
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man Turks. The great schism, by weakening faith, 
had rendered Christians less sensible to its benefits 
and to the fear of the papal thunders. The Holy 
See had lost its former hold on Catholic govern- 
ments, while its spiritual authority was jeopardized 
both by the assumptions of Gallicanism and by the 
growing germs of a heresy which in the coming cen- 
tury would, at the call of Luther, sever the half of 
Christian Europe from the Church. 


r 


CHAPTER II. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND—THE HUNDRED 
YEARS’ WAR. 


France and England, having become the most powerful na- 
tions of the West, contend in a war of a hundred years 
(1337-1453), divided into two periods by the death of Charles 
Y. (1880). France, in each period, after sustaining great dis- 
asters, retrieves them by brilliant successes. 


Sec. 1. The Last Capets and the First Three Valois 
(1270-1380) ; Struggle of the Three Plantagenet 
Edwards (1272-1377) against France and Scot- 
land. 


GREATNESS OF FRANCE UNDER THE LAST OCAPETs, 
—Philip II., the Bold (1270-1285), the son and suc- 
cessor of St. Louis, had gloriously ended the last 
Crusade. On his return to France he received the 
rich inheritance of the counts of Toulouse by the 
death of his brother Alphonse of Poitiers. Although 
unsuccessful in his wars against Castile in behalf of 
his disinherited nephews, or against Aragon in re- 
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venge for the Sicilian Vespers, he at least obtained 
for his son Philip the hand of Joanna, the heiress 
of Navarre and Champagne. Philip IV., the Fair 
(1285-1314), acquired not only his wife’s dower but 
also the great city of Lyons. He undertook, too, 
the conquest of Guienne, but was soon obliged to 
restore this province to Edward L., as the dowry of 
his daughter Isabella, who espoused the heir of the 
English throne. It was an easier task to despoil 
Guy of Dampierre, Count of Flanders (1297). The 
Flemings then, exasperated by the tyrannical admin- 
istration set over them, cut the French army to 
pieces under the walls of Courtrai (1302). Philip, 
having taken partial vengeance at the victory of Mons 
(1304), agreed to evacuate all the country, except 
Lille and other fortified towns of French Flanders. 

Thus the crown domains under Hugh Capet, 
bounded by the Seine and the Loire, under Philip 
the Fair extended between the Rhone and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean and the Scheldt. 
Philip, powerful abroad by alliance and arms, was 
loyally obeyed by his lords and other subjects, whom 
he burdened with exorbitant taxes. His courtiers 
flattered his ambition by the project of a monarchy 
embracing Europe and the Eastern empire; but 
Philip devoted the latter years of his reign to the 
humiliation of the Holy See and the ruin of the 
Templars. This conduct, so unworthy a grandson 
of St. Louis, Was overtaken with deserved chastise- 
ment. Philip’s three sons, Louis X. le Hutin (the 
Stubborn), Philip V., the Long, and Charles IV., the’ 
Fair, during a space of fourteen years successively 
filled the throne, and the crown then passed to the 
family of Valois (1328). 


San" 
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Epwarp I. (1272-1307); Conqumst or WALES 
(1283) ann Scornanp (1297).—Edward I., having 
returned from the Holy Land, at once set to work 
to remedy the evils resulting from the civil war 
which he had so happily ended under the reign of 
his father, Henry III, Wiser than his predecessors, 
he confined his attempts at conquest to Great Britain. 
Wales was peopled by the Celtic Britons, who had 
found a shelter in its mountain fastnesses from the 
attacks of the Anglo-Saxons. They had never more 
than partially submitted to English sovereignty, and 
when Llewellyn, prince of North Wales, was sum- 
moned to pay homage to Edward I., he yielded 
only through compulsion, and seized the first oppor- 
tunity to take up arms. The Welsh responded to 
his appeal, but their native courage, roused to the 
highest pitch by the war-songs of the bards, was 
powerless against numbers and discipline; their 
prince fell, arms in hand, and his head, wreathed 
with ivy, was exposed by the conqueror on the 
Tower of London. Edward I. remained master of 
the country (1283), and took measures to conciliate 
the inhabitants. In Caernarvon Castle his queen, 
Eleanor of Castile, gave birth to a son, the heir to 
the English crown (1284). A great number of the 
Welsh chiefs assembled to offer their homage to 
Edward three days afterwards. They asked for a 
prince of their own nation—one knowing neither 
French nor Saxon, which languages were difficult for 
a Celtic ear to understand. Edward then had his 
infant son presented to them, declaring at the same 
time that he had been born in Wales, and knew 
neither French nor English, and was therefore the 
very prince they had asked for. From that day the 
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male heir to the English crown has borne the title 
of the Prince of Wales. But though the Britons 
of Wales were forced to succumb, it was not without 
sorrow that they lost their independence. ‘This was 
the despairing cry of one of the bards of the van- 
quished : “*O Christ! O my Saviour! let me go 
down to the tomb, now that the name of a bard is 
vain and empty.” 

Edward soon had an opportunity to’ make a still 
more important conquest. Scotland, converted to 
the faith by St. Columbkille, was known to the Latin 
chroniclers as Scotia Minor, as has been stated else- 
where. The southern and eastern parts of the 
country, known as the Lowlands, were inhabited by 
the descendants of the Saxons and Scandinavians, 
who spoke a dialect of English ; while the northern 
and western parts, known as the Highlands, as well 
‘as the Hebrides and the islands on the west coast, 
were possessed by the Celtic tribes of Gaels, or Scots, 
who were of Irish origin, and made their first colony 
in Scotland at Argyle (the land of the Gael). Their 
language was and still is the Gaelic, common to 
them and the Celtic Irish. By the middle of the 
ninth century the Scots had extended their dominions 
over the Picts (painted men), who were a Celtic 
people related to the Britons, and over all the other 
inhabitants of the country. Their royal dynasty 
became extinct in the person of Alexander ITI. (1286), 
and a crowd of aspirants for the throne appeared, 
chief.among whom were John Baliol and Robert 
Bruce. They were both of Anglo-Norman race, ° 
though of the royal blood by their mother’s side. 
Edward I., chosen as arbitrator, decided in favor 
of Baliol, on condition that he would acknowledge 
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himself as vassal of the crown of England. The 
new king sought to evade this humiliating condi- 
tion, Thinking himself strong in the alliance of 
Philip the Fair, he asserted his independence by 
ferce of arms, but he was taken prisoner, sent first 
to the Tower of London, and thence to his own 
domains in Normandy (1297). By an act of per- 
fidy characteristic more of England than France, 
kings Philip and Edward mutually sacrificed their 
allies, the Scots and the Flemings. Edward easily 
gained possession of Scotland. His tyrannical goy- 
ernment soon caused discontent, which spread among 
all classes. A private gentleman, named William 
Wallace, took up arms against the Southrons, as 
the English were called, and made himself feared 
by his courage, -boldness, and activity. Victorious 
on many occasions, he would have freed Scotland 
had it not been for the jealousy and suspicion 
which everywhere prevailed. At the battle of 
Falkirk, just as he was about. to win the day, a 
body of cavalry, mostly Scottish nobles, basely de- 
serted him, as they could not bring themselves to 
give cordial support to one not of noble blood. This 
hero of independence was at last betrayed, and, being 
brought to London, was tried and beheaded as a 
traitor, leaving a name justly popular among his 
countrymen (1305). 

Among the lords most hostile to him was Robert 
Bruce, a grandson of John Baliol’s competitor. One 
day, after a bloody engagement with the Scots, hav- 
ing sat down to table without washing his hands, he 
heard some Englishmen saying in an undertone: 
““See that Scot eating his own flesh.” Shamed by 
these words, Robert withdrew to a chapel hard by, 
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and, asking God’s pardon for his treason to Scotland, 
made a solemn vow never to fight again but for the 
liberty of his country. Proclaimed king of Scotland 
soon afterwards (1306), he engaged in a desperate 
struggle with the English. Edward I. was advane- 
ing against him when he died. He charged his son 
to have his body boiled and his skeleton detached 
and carried at the head of the army to render it 
invincible against the Scots. 

Disastrous REIGN or Epwarp II. (1307-1327).— 
Edward II. had neither his father’s implacable hatred 
nor his great courage, and soon returned to London. 
The new monarch, naturally weak and indolent, gave 
himself up to a life of ease and pleasure. An unwor- 
thy favorite, Piers Gaveston, was invested with great. 
power, which he employed in the furtherance of his 
selfish and immoral designs. The English barons, 
with their national jealousy of foreigners, leagued 
against Gaveston, and the unfortunate man, of whom 
they had individually been afraid, having fallen into 
their hands, was beheaded. The king, constrained 
to pardon the rebels, followed rather than led them 
against Scotland. The opposing armies met at Ban- 
nockburn (1314) ; the English numbered about fifty 
thousand, the Scots four thousand. At daybreak 
the abbot of Inchaffray said Mass in presence of the 
Scottish army, and then, bearing a crucifix, led them 
into line of battle, where they knelt and prayed. 
The English were completely routed, and, it was 
often said, ‘“‘drew their first breath at Durham.” By 
this victory—almost the only one ever gained by the 
Scots for their own benefit—Bruce secured the inde- 
pendence of his country. 

England’s disasters were still ae aggravated 
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by a horrible famine. Edward, insensible to public 
woes, surrendered his power to his new favorites, 
the two Spencers. His queen, Isabella, under a 
false pretext landed in France. Her real motive 
was to find the means of dethroning her husband. 
Edward, deserted by all, consented to abdicate the 
throne (1827). Parliament, which had taken the 
direction of affairs, entrusted the government to the 
Prince of Wales. The barons were anxious to be rid 
of Edward, and encouraged, it is supposed, by Queen 
Isabella, the persecuted king was foully murdered in 
such a way that no trace might be left of the crime. 
His cruel death excited compassion, for he appeared 
less blameworthy than unfortunate, 

Puttie VI. or VALoIs (13828-1850) AND Epwarp 
III. (1827-1377) ; BatrLes or CrECY aND NEVIL’s 
Cross (1346).—The direct line of the Capets being ex- 
tinct in Charles IV., the Fair, two claimants for the 
crown of France appeared—Philip, Count of Valois, 
on his father’s side a grancson of Philip IIL, and 
Edward IlI., King of England, whose mother, Isa- 
bella, was the daughter of Philip the Fair. The 
Salic law, excluding women, had been appealed to 
for the benefit of the two last Capetians, and it was 
now applied for the third time in favor of Philip of 
Valois, who was proclaimed king under the name of 
Philip VI. 

His first act was to annex the province of Cham- 
pagne to the crown, leaving the kingdom of Na- 
yarre to Joanna, the daughter of Louis le Hutin, 
and wife of the count of Evreux. The same year 
Philip went to the assistance of his vassal, the count 
of Flanders, whose subjects had revolted against his 
exactions. ‘The brilliant victory won by the French 
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at Cassel over the insurgent Flemings (1328) de- 
termined the English king to do homage to Philip 
for his duchy of Guienne; but he soon broke with 

the French king, whom he looked upon as a rival 
rather than as his suzerain. Edward IL., pro- 
claimed king of England at the age of fifteen, had 
all the qualities that make a great ruler—wisdom, 
firmness, courage, and rare ability in the execution of 
his designs. His mother, Isabella, aimed at reigning 
in his name in consort with her favorite, Roger Morti- 
mer. The young prince, under their influence, was 
persuaded to acknowledge the independence of Scot- 
land and to promise his sister’s hand to David Bruce, 
son of King Robert. But soon afterwards, profiting 
by the general discontent, he shook off the galling 
control. Mortimer was hanged and Isabella shut up 
in Castle Riding, where she spent the remaining 
twenty-seven years of her life expiating her crimes. 
At the same time (1329) the death of Robert Bruce 
gave Scotland up to anarchy. His son, David IL., 
only four years old, had a dangerous rival in Edward 
Baliol, who revived the claims of his father to the 
crown of Scotland. ‘The English king was only too 
glad to take part in the dispute. He gained a great 
victory over the Scots under the regent, Douglas, at 
Halidon Hill (1333), and Baliol was established on 
the Scottish throne as Edward’s vassal. 

Edward III. was influenced by the advice of Robert 
of Artois, the brother-in-law and mortal enemy of 
the French king. Philip VI., unable to induce 
Edward to surrender the traitor’s person, by way of 
reprisal ordered the count of Flanders to arrest all _ 
the English on his domains. . Edward, on the other 
hand, forbade his subjects to sell English wool or to > 
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buy Flemish cloths. This measure threatened to 
run Flemish manufactures, for it deprived them at 
once of the raw material and their principal market. 
An insurrection broke out under Jacob van Arteyeld, 
a brewer of Ghent, and head of the trades-guilds of 
that city. The king of England, only awaiting a 
favorable opportmnity, declared war against Philip of 
Valois (1337). By the advice of Arteveld he pro- 
claimed himself king of France, quartered the French 
lilies with the arms of England, and embarked for 
the Continent. The French fleet that was to pre- 
vent his landing was utterly destroyed in the harbor 
of Sluys (1340). Edward was unsuccessful in the 
north of France, but in Brittany he maintained the 
claims of the Montfort family to that duchy. He 
undertook another expedition. After immense pre- 
parations he landed in Normandy and pillaged the 
country south of the Seine almost to Paris. Philip 
moved to attack him, when Edward suddenly crossed 
the Seine and halted in the forest of Crécy. Here 
he had the advantage of position. His foresight, 
the skill of the English bowmen, the startling effects 
of his five or six pieces of cannon, and the valor of 
the Prince of Wales, known as the Black Prince, 
then in his sixteenth year, secured him a decisive 
victory overa much larger but rash and undisciplined 
army. As a result of this victory, Calais fell into 
Edward’s hands, and thus gave the English an easy 
landing-place in France. 

Success was still more signal in England. David 
Bruce, having regained his authority in Scotland, 
profited by Edward’s absence to invade his kingdom 
at the instigation of Philip VI., but the queen of 
England, Philippa of Hainaut, displayed an energy 
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and ability worthy of her husband himself. David, 
beaten and taken prisoner at Nevil’s Cross, was in- 
carcerated in the Tower of London (1346). Balil, 
having ceded his right to the English king, relapsed 
into obscurity. Edward, now sole master of all Great 
Britain, had nothing further to fear from France, 
which was decimated by the terrible Black Plague. 
Philip died with the reputation of a brave but im- 
pulsive and improvident king. During his reign 
France acquired Dauphiny, whose last count palatine 
was Humbert II. <A condition of its cession was that 
the heir to the French crown should bear the title of 
Dauphin. 

JoHN II., THE Goop, AnD Epwarp III. (1350- 
1364).—John II., surnamed the Good, had all his 
father’s defects and graver difficulties to overcome. 
The States-General undertook to limit the royal au- 
thority, and Charles, the wicked Count of Evreux and 
King of Navarre, secretly intrigued with the English. 
King John had this faithless prince arrested, and 
undertook to occupy his domains in Normandy. But 
now appeared a more formidable enemy. The Black 
Prince advanced from Bordeaux to the centre of 
France. The French, whose forces were six times as 
great, attempted to crush him near Poitiers. They 
committed the same faults as at Crécy, and sustained ~ 
a defeat as signal and still more disgraceful ; for the 
king of France, being basely deserted, fell into the 
hands of the victor. John was treated as a king by 
the Black Prince, and as a prisoner of war by Ed- | 
ward III., who consigned him to the Tower of 
London. 

This captivity threw France into a critical condi- 
tion. The Dauphin, Charles, convoked the States- 
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General at Paris, but found them less disposed to 
uphold the cause of their country than to take ad- 
vantage of its distress. Stephen Marcel, the provost 
of the merchants of Paris, was the leader of the 
popular party, whose army was given over to the 
command of Charles of Navarre, who soon betrayed 
it, when Marcel was assassinated (1358). At the 
same time the revolt of the peasants, called the 
** Jacquerie,” took place and added to the general 
disorder. The dauphin wisely restored quiet, and 
still more wisely declined to ransom his father by the 
surrender of the territory on the Continent formerly 
possessed by the English. Edward IIL, after an 
useless invasion, signed the treaty of Bretigny (1360), 
by which he abandoned Poitou, Saintonge, and 
Limousin. John was conditionally liberated. Being 
unable to pay his ransom, he gave himself up again 
to his conqueror, saying: ‘‘If honor were banished 
from every other place it should find an asylym in 
the breasts of kings.” He founded an order of 
knighthood called the Star, which soon fell into 
discredit. The Order of the Garter, founded by 
Edward III. (1349), still exists, with its well-known 
device, Honni soit qui mal y pense (‘Shame to him 
who evil thinks”’). 

CHARLES V. AND Epwarp III. (1364-1380) ; Du 
GueEscitin.—Charles V., the Wise, had during his 
father’s lifetime gained an experience which enabled 
him to retrieve the losses of France. Confined to his 


palace by ill-health, he confided the execution of his 


plans to the valiant knight Du Guesclin. 

The greatest scourge of the time in France were 
the Free Companies, who sold their services to any: 
who could pay for them. When unemployed by 
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others these brigands operated on their own account 
and were a terror to all parties. Du Guesclin, hay- 
ing assembled an army of these Free Companions, or 
Freebooters, led them into Spain, thus ridding France 
of their evil presence and making an ally of Henry 
of T'ranstamare, whom he placed upon the throne of 
Castile. Du Guesclin being taken prisoner again by 
the English, he fixed his own ransom at a great price. 
He soon secured the throne to Henry Transtamare, 
and thus led to a still more glorious triumph. The 
Black Prince himself gave the opportunity ; his ex- 
actions haying given rise to complaints among the 
Aquitanians, he was summoned by Charles V., his 
suzerain for that domain, before the court of peers 
(1369). Instead of appearing, the prince pillaged 
Limoges. This was his last exploit, his infirmities 
obliging him to return to England. The leaders 
who succeeded him were powerless against the bra- 
very and skilful tactics of the constable Du Guesclin, 
who seized all their strongholds except Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Calais. The constable was fighting in 
Gévaudan when he died as a good Christian and a 
faithful servant of his king. He was undoubtedly the 
greatest general of the time. Charles V. soon fol- 
lowed him to the tomb, after having seen France de- 
livered from the woes she had suffered under his two 
predecessors. Edward III., less fortunate, ended in 
gloom a reign begun in prosperity ; his troops were 
driven from the Continent, and his beloved son, the 
Black . Prince, snatched away by premature death. 
The English had truly said in reply to the French, 
who tauntingly asked when they would return to- 
France : * We shall return when your sins are greater 
than ours !” 
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Sec. 2, Anarchy in England and France; the Lancas- 
ters and Stuarts ; Final Triumph of Charles VII. 
Ricwarp IL. (1377-1399) ; Jomn WICKLIFFE AND 
Wat Trter.—Richard, son of the Black Prince, 
was but eleven years old when he took his grand- 
father’s throne. His four uncles—the dukes of Cla- 
rence, Lancaster, York, and Gloucester—ruled HEng- 
land for their own emolument. Their tyranny ond 
rapacity aggravated the evils of the war with France, 
and fomented an insurrection which had long been 


in preparation through the fanaticism and subversive 


doctrines of John Wickliffe and his followers, the 
Lollards. Wickliffe had taught theology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, but, being disappointed in his 
hopes of becoming bishop, threatened to have full 
revenge on the Holy See. He found an opportunity 
in the unwillingness of Edward III. to pay the tri- 
bute, as his predecessors had done. Wickliffe de- 


- fended the monarch’s obstinacy, and had his reward 


ina rich benefice and the protection of the court. 
Emboldened by this success, he denied the primacy 
of the Holy See, ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the neces- 
sity of baptism and of confession. He asserted that 


_ none but those entirely free from sin have a right to 


possess property or to hold office. Shortly after this 


a poll-tax was imposed, and this drove the peasantry 
to desperation (1381). An itinerant preacher named 
John Ball, a Wickliffite, addressed the furious 
crowds. He advised the levelling of all titles, differ- 
ences, and distinctions, and insisted that all things 
should be held in common. He was a communist. 
The text of his first sermon was: 


“When Adam delved and Eyé span 
Where was then the gentleman ?”’ 
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Wat Tyler, an Essex blacksmith, enraged at the 
brutality of one of the collectors, struck him dead 
with his hammer, and thus gave the first signal of 
revolt. A hundred thousand workmen and peasants 
(villeins) took up arms. They massacred the royal 
officials, plundered castles, and committed other ex- 
cesses. On their march to London they sang the 
text of the Lollard sermon. 

The insurgents, once masters of London, ravaged 
it with fire and slaughter. ‘The king, to save the 
capital, enticed a large body of the rebels to a con- - 
ference in the meadows outside the city at Mile 
End, under pretext of redressing their grievances, 
But Wat Tyler was not disposed to compromise. 
After killing the archbishop of Canterbury and 
others who had fallen into his hands, at the head of 
twenty thousand followers he met the king and a 
small party of horsemen in Smithfield. While ad- 
dressing the sovereign he used a threatening gesture, 
whereupon the lord mayor of London stabbed the in- 
surgent to the heart. A cry was raised from the 
armed multitudes; but, ere they could bend their 
cross-bows, Richard, though but fifteen years of age, 
galloped up and fearlessly addressed them. ‘‘ What 
are ye doing, my lieges?” he said. ‘‘ Wat was a 
. traitor ; come with me, and I will be your leader.” 
They followed him then to Mile End, where the 
royal troops were drawn up, whose commander 
begged leave to charge the rebels. ‘‘ Rebels,” re- 
joined ‘Richard in the hearing of the insurgents, 
‘‘they are no more ; these are my subjects and chil- 
dren.” The young monarch, by this conciliatory 
language and by promises of redress, put down the 
rebellion. His promises were not kept, however, 
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and the ringleaders were executed soon after. As 
they had been Wickliffe’s proselytes, a synod called 
at London (1382) formally pronounced a censure 
against the heresiarch, which was afterwards con- 
firmed at Constance and Basle. 

Deposition oF RicHarp I.; Henry IV. (1399- 
1413) AND THE StuartTs.—Richard found it easier to 
quell insurrection than to free himself from the 
tyranny of his uncles, who had Parliament and the 
barons on their side. An unfortunate expedition 
into Scotland emboldened his enemies. He had to 
give up his chief counsellors and surrender the exer- 
cise of power to his youngest uncle, the duke of 
Gloucester (1386). The ambitious duke, while pre- 
tending to reform abuses, only aggravated them by 
his exactions and cruelty. The Parliament became 
the servile tool of the most tyrannical measures. 
Richard made use of the general discontent to re- 
establish his authority (1389). His wise administra- 
tion soon brought back peace and prosperity to the 
kingdom. ‘The people blessed the rule of a prince 
solicitous.for their wéal, but the barons were dis- 
pleased with their loss of power. They clamored 
against a truce with the king of France, whose 
daughter, Isabella, was married to Richard (1396). 
The factious duke of Gloucester rallied the malcon- 
tents, but was arrested by the king, conveyed to 
Calais, and there murdered in prison. Richard took 
_ revenge on all whom he had reason to fear, and even 
confiscated the inheritance of his uncle, the duke of 
Lancaster, whose son, Henry, was banished to the 
Continent. 

Henry of Lancaster, who had many partisans in 
England, suddenly landed and raised the standard 
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of revolt. Richard was betrayed, thrown into prison, 
and forced to abdicate. In default of heirs to Rich- 
ard, the crown reverted by right to the descendants 
of the duke of Clarence, the second son of Edward 
III. But Henry of Lancaster, whose father was the 
third gon of Edward, had the advantage of his recent 
triumph, together with the support of the troops, 
the barons, and Parliament. He was proclaimed 
king of France and England (1399). The usurper 
took means to secure his throne. ‘The hapless Rich- 
ard, after a plot devised for his rescue, was found 
dead in his dungeon. Many English barons made - 
an alliance with the Welsh, Scots, and the Anglo- 
Normans of Ireland to recover the throne for the 
house of Clarence ; bus Henry defeated them in the 
decisive victory of Shrewsbury (1403). Having 
nothing further to fear for his crown, he completed 
the reduction of Wales and struck a fatal blow at 
the authority of the Stuarts in Scotland. 

David Bruce, King of Scotland, ten years a captive 
in the Tower of London, was set free by Edward III. 
As he was childless, he devised his inheritance to his 
nephew, Robert Stuart, a grandson, by his mother, of 
Robert I. (Bruce), and on his father’s side the head 
of a family which, for three centuries, had held 
the office of steward. Robert II. (1371-1290) 
had a reign characterized by three peculiarities com- 
mon to nearly all the rulers of the Stuart dynasty— 
weakness of the royal authority, intimate alliance — 
with France, and a leaning to deceit and falsehood: 
His son, Robert III. (1390-1405), of a peaceful and 
indolent disposition, was less the head than the play- - 
thing of the Scottish lords. The management of 
affairs he left to his brother, the duke of Albany. 
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To give his son an education, and especially to sc- 
cure his safety, he sent him to France on a vessel 
that was captured by English pirates. Henry IV., 
with the English disregard of the law of nations, 
although there was a truce with Scotland, treated 
the young prince as his prisoner. Robert diced of 
grief. His heir was not set at liberty. The English 
king was eager to involve Scotland in anarchy, so 
that he might employ all his forces in a national war 
with Trance. 

CHaRLes VI. (1380—1422).—Charles VI., but 
* twelve years old at the death of his father, Charles 
V., was kept in the guardianship of his uncles only 
to satisfy their ambition and rapacity. The great 
schism seemed to have let loose the tyrannical pas- 
sions of princes and a spirit of turbulence among the 
people. While Paris was reeking with the sedition 
of the ‘‘ Maillotins,” all Flanders was in revolt under 
Philip van Arteveld, a son of the Jacob who had 
been slain by his own townsmen. Young Charles, 
victorious over the Flemings at Rosebecque (1382), 
restored order to his kingdom. But as he could not 
inspire his uncles with solicitude for the public good, 
he chose ministers to supersede them. The princi- 
pal of these, Olivier de Clisson, Constable of France, 
was attacked one night and left for dead in a street 
of Paris. Charles, indignant at such an outrage, 
was meditating vengeance when he became deranged 
(1592). His uncles again eagerly seized the reins of 
state. One of them, Philip the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had wedded the heiress of Flanders, 
governed the kingdom with as much authority as if 
he had been its sovereign. This excited the jealousy 
and resentment of Louis, Duke of Orleans, the king’s 
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brother, and consequently first prince of the blood. 
The death of his rival soon left him in power, but he 
fell under an attack of John the Fearless, the new 
duke of Burgundy, who equalled his father in am- 
bition and surpassed him in audacity and cruelty. 
The assassination of Louis of Orleans (1407) en- 
kindled civil war between the Burgundians and the 
Armagnacs. ‘The latter had just taken Paris when 
the English began the Hundred Years’ War. 

Henry V. (1413-1422); Barrie or AGINcOURT 
(1415).—Henry IV., snatched away by premature 
death, had charged his eldest son to secure the 
throne to the House of Lancaster by a war against 
France. Henry V. began his reign by a thorough 
change of life. From the rake and the libertine he 
had been he became affable and correct in his man- 
ners. His old boon companions were refused ad- 
mittance to his society, while he lavished favors on 
Chief-Justice Gascoigne, who had once sent him to 
prison for a midnight frolic. All the proscribed of 
the preceding reign recovered their possessions and 
dignities. He was severe only to the Lollard in- 
surgents under Sir John Oldcastle, one of his former 
associates in pleasure. 

Henry V., finding himself equally popular and 
powerful in England, claimed the crown of France 
as his lawful inheritance. He landed at the mouth 
of the Seine, and took Harfleur after a five weeks’ 
siege. As he was proceeding to Calais for the pur- 
pose of recruiting his forces, he was brought to a 
stand near Agincourt by an army four times greater 
than his own. He secured advantages similar to 
those at Crécy and Poitiers, while the French com- 
mitted the same errors, resulting in a defeat which 
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cost them more than ten thousand men, including 
the constable of France. The unceasing wrangling 
of the French gave greater aid to the English. 
The Burgundians, on becoming masters of Paris, slew 
the count of Armagnac and his partisans (1418). 
The following year the Dauphin, Charles, who had 
narrowly escaped from the massacre of the Arma-) 
gnacs, proposed an alliance with the duke of Bur- 
gundy for the purpose of expelling the English, but 
the assassination of John the Fearless plunged the 
kingdom into dire calamities, as Philip the Good, 
the new duke of Burgundy, sought only to avenge 
his father. Queen Isabella of Bavaria, an unnatural 
wife and mother, made common cause with him by > 
the disgraceful treaty of Troyes (1420), The king 
of England married the daughter of Charles VI., 
and was solemnly acknowledged heir presumptive to 
the crown, in violation of the Salic law, and to the 


exclusion of the Dauphin, Charles, who withdrew to 
the provinces south of the Loire. France would 


perhaps have lost her independence had it not been 
for the premature deaths of the formidable Henry V. 
and of the unfortunate Charles VI. 

Henry VI. (1422-1471) anp CHartzs VII. 
(1422-1461) ; END oF THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR. 
—Henry VI., then-in his cradle, was proclaimed 


king of England and France, under the protection 


of his uncles, the dukes of Bedford and Gloucester. 
The Dauphin, proclaimed king of France as Charles 
VII., held but a part of the kingdom, and seemed 
too sluggish to conquer the rest. The victorious 
English were confident of overcoming the young 
prince, whom, in derision, they called “King of 
Bourges.” They were already pressing round Or- 
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leans, and Charles was about to quit France, when 
he received unlooked-for succor. Joan of Arc, a 
simple peasant-girl of the village of Domremy, met 
the French court at Chinon, and announced to 
Charles that Heaven had commissioned her to deliver 
Orleans and to have him crowned in the city of 
Rheims (1429). The event justified this extraordi- 
nary assertion. After the coronation she declared 
her mission accomplished, and begged to be dismissed; 
but the king being unwilling to lose her services so 
soon, she undertook to defend Compiégne, and, not- 
withstanding her heroic cfforts, fell into the hands 
. of the English. The English found her guilty of 
witchcraft, and cruelly inflicted the penalty of that 
crime on her at Rouen (1431). 

Thanks to the Maid of Orleans, factions were now 
at an end, and the French king re-entered his capital 
the following year. After a series of victorious cam- 
paigns a treaty of peace was concluded between the - 
French and the English, by which the latter retained 
only Guienne and Normandy (1444). To cement 
peace Henry VI. wedded Margaret of Anjou, a 
daughter of the good King René. This marriage 
and the evacuation of Maine, which was the price 
paid for it, increased the discontent in England. 
The duke of Gloucester was still a favorite of the 
populace, despite his bad administration. He had 
set James I. (Stuart) at liberty (1424), on condition of 
his recalling the Scots in the service of the king of 

France ; but James, after depriving the ambitious | 
duke of Albany of his power and his life, had 
sent fresh succor to Charles VII., and even inyaded 
England, when he fell beneath the vengeance of his 
barons. The duke of Gloucester, since the death of 
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his brother, the duke of Bedford, was foiled in all his 
undertakings on the Continent. Withdrawn from 
affairs through the influence of his uncle, the cardi- 
nal of Winchester, he died soon after in prison, 
The English called him: the “good duke,” perhaps 
because of his hatred for France. The loss of Nor: 
mandy (1450) augmented the English discontent and 
their contempt for the government. In vain the 
brave Talbot’ was recalled from Ireland to save 
Guienne ; the ‘* Achilles of England” was defeated 
and left dead on the plains of Castillon (1453), 

The Hundred Years’ War was over. Of all their 
conquests on the Continent the English retained 
only Calais. So disastrous an end to so brilliant a 
series of successes could not but bring the House of 
Lancaster into ill repute. De la Pole, Earl of Suf- 
folk, Henry’s prime minister, was accused of treason, 
and perished a victim to the popular indignation. 
An Irish adventurer, called Jack Cade (MacQuade), 
pretending to be Mortimer, cousin of the duke of 
York, appeared at Blackheath at the head of twenty 
thousand insurgents, and made known the grievances 
of the men of Kent.. The king soon after went in 
pursuit of Cade with fifteen thousand men, but the 
adventurer put the royal troops to flight. We was 
able to occupy London for several days (1450), but 
shortly afterwards his adherents dispersed and he 
was slain by an esquire at Lewes. The occasion 
seemed favorable to Richard, Duke of York, to assert 
his claims to the crown through his mother, heiress 
of the duke of Clarence. As the House of York bore 
a white rose on its escutcheon and the House of Lan- 
caster a red one, the civil war was known as the War 
of the Roses. England, in its turn, was about to 
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become the theatre of, a bitter struggle at the very 
time that James II. (Stuart), tne son and successor of 
James I., was preparing to avenge the outrages in- 
flicted upon his father and the Scots. 
France, on the contrary, in consequence of her 
opposition to foreigners, was united and powerful, 
under the wise rule of her victorious king. Feared 
by her neighbors, she could repair in peace the evils 
she had undergone by invasion. It was not so easy, 
however, to remedy the harm done Christian Europe 
by this long rivalry, that impaired the influence of 
the two mightiest nations of the time, and had even 
led them to favor the scandals of the great schism 
and to disregard the progress of the Ottoman Turks. 


CHAPTER III. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. 


The imperial power, divided by the multiplication of imme- 
diate fiefs, and almost annihilated by the great interregnum, 
can no longer be restored except by princes endowed with 
rich appanages. Three families especially strive for their 
own profit to enhance the power of the Germanic crown, 
which at last falls to the House of Austria. But Switzerland 
frees itself from this house and from the empire. In Italy 
the title of Emperor of the West is a bugbear for some, and 
for others a thing of the past ; several republics and many 
independent monarchies are founded there. 


Sec. 1. Germany; the Three Imperial Families. 


RupotpH or Hapspure (1273-1291) ; Hovsz or 
Austrta.—During this troubled period, when the 
Huropean nations were undergoing countless humilia- 
tions, the Romano-Germanic empire and the Papacy, 


. 
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the two supreme powers, and both elective, were pass- 
ing through similar experiences. A long vacancy 
of the Holy See corresponded to the great interreg- 
num. Then a holy pope, Gregory X. (1271- 1276), 
consoled the Church, while a great emperor, Rudolph 
of Hapsburg (1273-1291), tried to restore the empire. 
One of the electors designated by the others to 
choose an emperor pronounced in favor of Rudolph, 
Count of Hapsburg, in Switzerland, and Landgrave 
of Upper Alsace (1273). He was fiftysfive years of 
age, poor in lands, but blessed with three sons and 
six daughters. He was engaged in an assault on the 
city of Basle when informed of his election. It is 
related of him that once, as he was riding in the 
mountains, he overtook a priest carrying the Viati- 
cum toa dying person. He alighted from his horse 
and made the priest take his place, while he on foot 
followed his God to the poor cabin of the dying man. 
He refused the priest’s offer to return the horse, say- 
ing: ‘‘ God forbid that I should mount a horse that 
has borne the King of kings.” Setting out at once 
for Aix-la-Chapelle to be crowned, he required the 
oath of allegiance. As he had no sceptre in his 
hand, he took the cross from the altar, saying, 
*«' This sacred sign is better than a sceptre,” and the 
vassals were obliged to swear on the cross. One of 
his daughters he gave in marriage to Louis of Ba- 
varia, Count Palatine, and another to the duke of 
Saxony. He absolutely forbade private wars. The 
castles of the refractory lords were demolished. ‘‘I 
was not raised to the throne to hide myself,” said 
the intrepid Rudolph. He restored public tranquil- 
lity in Germany. In the Council of Lyons, and in an 
interview with Pope Gregory X., he cemented the 
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union between the Papacy and the empire. But he 
would not undertake a journey to Italy, even to re- 
ceive the imperial crown at Rome, so much did he 
fear the intrigues and misunderstand the character 
of the Italians. : 

This prince had a dangerous enemy beyond the 
mountains. Ottocar II. (1253-1278), King of Bohe- 
mia, master of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Car- 
niola, insolently protested against the election of 
Rudolph. Put under the ban of the empire and 
vanquished, the proud Ottocar was forced to give up 
his acquisitions, except Bohemia and Moravia. Two 
years later he again took arms, but was utterly 
beaten at Marchfeld, and fell pierced with seventeen 
mortal wounds (1278). The emperor bestowed one 
of his daughters in marriage on Ottocar’s heir, and 
then gave Austria and the surrounding countries to 
his eldest son, Albert. This was the beginning of 
the powerful House of Austria. 

On Rudolph’s death (1291) the electors set aside 
his son for Adolph of Nassau, a petty prince, who 
trafficked rather than reigned, though he had not 
succeeded in enriching his family. Deposed by the 
diet, he was slain (1298) by Albert of Austria, who 
took his place on the throne, after buying the suf- 
frages of all the electors. These last soon had cause 
to wish they had been more honest in the election. 
Albert was selfish and violent ; he sought to indem- 
nify himself by new domains, and only at a great 
cost of men and money could he be restricted te his — 
hereditary possessions of Austria and Switzerland. 
But the latter country was already tired of the Haps- 
burgs, and sought to free itself. Albert I. was assas- 
sinated by his own nephew, John of Suabia, as he 
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was crossing the Reuss, at the foot of the heights on 
which stood the castle of Hapsburg (1308). 

Tlouses OF WITTELSBACH (1314-1410) aNd Lu x- 
EMBOURG (1308-1437).—Although detesting the par- 
ricide, the electors took care nc to choose one of 
Albert’s six sons; the count of Luxembourg was 
elected under the name of Henry VII. (1308-1313). 
Like Rudolph of Hapsburg, this petty prince en- 
riched his family by endowing it with an hereditary 
kingdom ; and Bohemia became for more than a cen- 
tury the support of the Luxembourgs. But Henry 
VII., without the prudence of Rudolph, threw him- 
self into Italy in the midst of discontented Guelphs 
and ambitious Ghibelines who had not seen an em- 
peror for sixty years. By his visit to Italy he obtained 
the imperial crown, but lost his honor and his life 
(1313). His son John, King of Bohemia, who after- 
wards fell at Crécy, dreaming only of mighty deeds of 
arms, and caring little to be emperor, left the Ger- 
manic sceptre to the contention of two eager rivals, 
Frederick the Handsome and Louis of Bavaria. The 
former was a son of Albert of Austria, and was 
backed by his brothers and by powerful lords. 
Everything seemed to be against Louis, who was the 
youngest of the electoral house of Wittelsbach—even | 
his eldest brother, Rudolph, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine. But he was brave and made many friends; 
he favored the Swiss cantons, which fought for him ; 
soon the king of Bohemia declared for him, and 
finally the victory of Mihldorf (1322) ruined the 
Austrian party. Frederick and one of his brothers 
were prisoners ; Louis V. (1314-1347), recognized as 
emperor, exercised all the imperial rights. All at 
once there appeared posted on the doors of the 
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church of Avignon a pontifical mandate prohibiting 
Louis from any act of authority until he had pre- 
sented himself before the pope, that his election 
might be examined and his cause judged. This ex- 
action of John XXII. was. not without precedents, 
and was intended to prevent new wars; Louis of 
Bavaria himself did not decline the cognizance of a 
tribunal of peace. But affairs soon assumed another 
face. Turbulent spirits conjured up clouds. The pope 
excommunicated, then deposed, Louis; the latter, 
after a reconciliation with his rival, made him his 
colleague and passed into Italy, where he risked his 
cause by selling principalities, sanctioning usurpa- 
tions, and creating an anti-pope (1327). 

Louis of Bavaria, supported by his electors, for 
twenty years defied the thunders of Avignon, the 
leagues formed against him within Germany and 
without, and even the attacks of his old ally, King 
John of Bohemia, who, though now blind, had lost 
nothing of his warlike spirit. Being struck with 
apoplexy while hunting (1847), Louis V. left the 
field open to various aspirants. His family stood 
aside. Half a century later (1400) a Wittelsbach, 
Robert, the Count Palatine, great-grandnephew of 
Louis, claimed the imperial dignity and felt its 
grievous weight. Before and after Robert the 
princes of Luxembourg, descendants of Henry VII., 
were also unfortunate enough to wear the imperial 
crown. 

TuE GOLDEN BULL (1856); CHartes IV. AND 
His Two Sons (1349-1437).—One year before the 
death of Louis V. several electors had hurriedly en- 
throned Charles of Luxembourg, son of John the 
Bhnd. He was not recognized, however, until three 
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years later, when his competitors had retired, Charles 
LV. showed great deference to the court of Avignon 
and a distrust of the Italians, and this last was espe- 
cially displayed in his reserve toward the Romans 
when he went to be crowned in their city, so long de- 
serted by the popes ; he entered Rome in the garb of 
a pilgrim and remained but one day. It is not right 
to blame him because he loved his family, enriched 
his hereditary kingdom of Bohemia, endowed Prague, 
his capital, with superb palaces, an archiepiscopal 
see, and a flourishing university. Charles loved sci- 
ence and letters ; he encouraged the professors and 
their students by his presence at their lessons and*® 
theological tilts ; he also congratulated Petrarch, the 
great poet of theage. Still it must be admitted with 
the Germans that during his reign ‘‘ the Germanic 
eagle lost many of its feathers.” The kingdom of 
Arles was severed from the empire for the emolument 
of the first dauphin of France (later King Charles 
V.), a nephew of the emperor. In Italy the regal 
rights were alienated. In Germany the “ Golden 
Bull,” drawn up, it is said, by the Italian jurist Bar- 
toli and promulgated by Charles IV. in the diet of 
Metz (1356), sanctioned the independence of the 
great vassals at the expense of the crown. ‘The con- 
stitutive law called the “Golden Bull,” because 
every copy bore a golden seal, reduced the number of 
electors to seven—the three archbishops of Cologne, 
Mayence, and Treves, the king of Bohemia, the 
duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, and 
the count palatine of the Rhine. The electoral ter- 
ritories were declared indivisible, the persons of the 
electors inviolable, their sentences irrevocable. They 
were to elect the emperor at Frankfort by plurality 
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of votes. Each of the electors received a pompous 
title of the function he was to perform at the coro- 
nation. They could convene without the consent of 
the prince, to resist, to judge, and to depose hin. 

Charles IV. was elector as king of Bohemia, his 
youngest son, Sigismund, as margrave of Branden- 
burg. Tosecure the empire to Wenceslaus, or Wenzel, 
his eldest son, the heir of Bohemia, Charles lavished 
one hundred thousand florins on the five other elec- 
tors. Wenceslaus was made emperor, but he ren- 
dered himself so contemptible as to be deposed in 
accordance with the provisions of his father’s ** Golden 
¢Bull.” Bohemia, that privileged land, but infected 
with heresy and bleeding with a savage war, might 
impute its woes to that very University of Prague 
which its founder had so royally favored. To sucha 
pass had come the work of Charles IV. 

Wenceslaus (1378-1400) earned an evil fame by 
having tolerated, and even sanctioned, private wars in 
Germany, displayed shameless licentiousness in Bo- 
hemia, martyred St. John Nepomuk (Nepomucen), 
and contributed to render this epoch one of the most 
lamentable in history. John Nepomuk, a learned 
canon of Prague, was the empress’s confessor. In. 
his folly Wenceslaus insisted that the holy priest 
Should make known to him the most inviolable of 
secrets, and for this end employed promises, en- 
treaties, and threats. The inflexible confessor was 
hurled from a bridge into the Moldau ; but Heaven 
honored the martyr of the seal of confession by sig- 
nal miracles (1393). Bohemia bore the yoke of a 
sottish and cruel king; but the electors of the em- 
pire eculd depose him, which four of them did 
(1400). They elected the palatine, Robert of Ba- 
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varia, who, beaten in Italy and ill-obeyed in Germany, 
died of grief (1410). After him there were three 
emperors instead of two: Wenceslaus, King-clector 
of Bohemia, had his vote and his party ; his brother 
Sigismund, Margrave-elector of Brandenburg and 
King of Hungary, had three votes; their cousin- 
german, Josse of Moravia, had the remaining votes. 
At that very time there were likewise three popes. 
A fratricidal war was about to blaze out in Ger- 
many when Josse died. Wenceslaus transferred his 
rights to his brother, who then united all the suf- 
frages (1411). Civil war was averted, but in its 
place there was a religious war. 

War oF THE UvssiTes (1416-1434), Tanorires, 
AND CALIXTINES ; THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND (1411- 
1437).—Unity was restored to the empire in the per- 
son of Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, King 
of Hungary, and heir presumptive of Bohemia. 
Wholly different from his brother, he employed his 
great power to re-establish unity in the Church. He 
gave his aid to assembling the General Council of 
Constance, which healed the schism. But the 
punishment which the council, with the assent of 
Sigismund, inflicted on John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague aroused a deadly hatred amongst many of the 
Bohemians for the Church, the Germans, and par- 
ticularly for the emperor. ‘The sectaries openly 
preached heresy, despoiled the clergy, and im- 
periously demanded communion under both kinds 
for the laity. Ziska the One-eyed, a veteran soldier 
and adventurer, led the heretics and organized them 
into battalions. They took position on a mountain 
near Prague, and there built a city which they 
called Tabor, styling themselves Taborites, in oppo- 
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sition to Catholics, who were Philistines, Idumeans, 
Moabites.- hey soon fell upon Prague ; the burgo- 
master and thirteen senators were thrown out of the 
castle windows and received on the upturned points 
of swords ; priests and monks were everywhere mas- 
sacred, and more than five hundred and fifty churches 
were burned down. At this news Wenceslaus went 
mad, and died uttering yells of terror (1419). Sigis- 
mund was personally hated by the Taborites, so that 
his accession to the throne of Bohemia only redoubled 
their wrath. Ziska routed him at Deutschbrod. Then 
‘he offered the crown of Bohemia to King Jagellon 
of Poland ; but the latter, only just converted from 
paganism, repelled the heretic with horror. Ziska 
died soon after (1424). Discord then crept in 
amongst the sectaries. They split into four parties, 
the most fanatical of which maintained the doctrines 
of the Taborites and chose as leader Procopius Raza. 
He gained three great victories over the Catholic 
crusaders and the imperialists. The Council of 
Basle granted the use of the chalice to the most 
moderate of the Bohemians, and thus rallied them 
to the Catholic cause. These Calixtines, as they 
were called, took it upon themselves to vanquish 
their former brethren, which they did at Boehmisch- 
brod. ‘Only Bohemians can beat Bohemians,” Sigis- — 
mund had said. This horrible war was ended by the 
peace of Iglau (1434). 

Sigismund of Luxembourg barely survived this 
treaty. Although the last prince of his line, three ° 
present reigning families owe their fortune to him. 
He gaye Saxony to Frederick the Warlike, scion of the 
electors and kings of Saxony. Brandenburg he 
ceded to Frederick of Hohenzollern, the ancestor of 
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the present emperor of Germany. He wedded his 
daughter to Albert V., the head of the House of 
Austria. Albert succeeded him in the thrones of 
Bohemia and Hungary (1437), and the following 
year received the imperial crown as Albert II. From 
that time the House of Austria has more or less hap- 
pily held possession of the Germanic empire until 
the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) in our own day. 

Return or THE Empire To AvstrIA.—For one 
hundred and thirty years the hated memory of Albert 
I., the great-great-grandfather of Albert IT, had ex- 
cluded the dukes of Austria from the imperial throne 
and from the original possessions of the family in 
Switzerland. There they had sustained reverse upon 
reverse ; but a fortunate marriage had just given them 
more than adequate compensation. Such was to be 
the oft-repeated good-fortune of Austria, as expressed 
in the famous verses.* 

Albert II., the Magnanimous, resolutely opposed 
the private wars. Despite the reluctance of many, 
the German lords, in the diet of Nuremberg, at last 
sanctioned the division of the empire into six circuits, 
in each of which an independent and powerful judge 
was charged to maintain the public peace. The 
emperor was preparing to attack the Turks with his 
whole force when he died in the second year of his 
reign (1439). A few months later his posthumous 
son inherited his kingdom, but the empire fell to his 
cousin, Frederick III., who, in a long reign (1440- 
1493), effected more than one reform in Germany and 
secured the crown to his descendants. 


* Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube ; 
Nam, que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 
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Sec. 2. Liberation of Switzerland (1307-1450). 


ORIGIN OF SWITZERLAND; Oppression.—If we 
were to go back to the remotest origin of Switzerland, 
called Helvetia by the Romans, we should have to 
consider some of the peculiarities of its most ancient 
inhabitants, whose dwellings and towns were built in 
the midst of lakes and rested on piles. Many curious 
remains of these ancient ‘‘lake-dwellers” are con- 
stantly recovered from the waters. We should 
then be obliged to speak of the Helvetians, the 
Romans, the barbarians of the different empires, 
and the great feudatories who had swayed the 
country since the beginning of historic times. Swit- 
zerland’s history begins with the last epoch of the 
Middle Ages, at the great interregnum, when Suabia 
was broken up and the fiefs dismembered that had 
been united under the illustrious House of Hohen- 
staufen. 

On the fall of that house (1268) all its vassals 
swore immediate fealty to the emperor. The ambi- 
tious counts of Wiirtemberg improved this freedom 
to extend: their dominion in the north. In the 
region of lakes and wooded mountains which les at 
the south, a host of petty lords, bishops, abbots, and a 
few imperial cities and forest cantons, jealously pre- 
served their independence, saving the homage and 
slight tribute they paid the emperor, who was their 
only suzerain. Among these petty Swiss lords was 
the count of Hapsburg, Rudolph, whose virtues had - 
caused him to be chosen magistrate by several of the 
neighboring lords and cities, and by the peasants of 
the three forest cantons of Schwytz, Uri, and Unter-— 
walden. Raised to the empire, Rudolph continued 
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to respect the liberty of those who had been his 
clients. But times changed after his death. His 
son Albert, driven from the throne, was not satisfied 
with Austria; he persisted in regarding the clients 
of his family as subjects. On becoming emperor, 
and his projects of territorial aggrandizement failing 
in Bohemia, he turned to Switzerland. He sent 
bailiffs thither, and their vexatious measures in- 
censed the Swiss, who clamored for their liberties 
and shook off the Austrian yoke. 

But history has been unwillingly forced to leave 
to poesy the solemn and mysterious oath of Rutli; 
Wilham Tell’s shooting the apple placed on his son’s 
head, and the piercing the heart of the tyrant Gess- 
ler by an arrow from the bow of the same skilful 
archer. ‘But there is no doubt of the tragic death of 
Albert (1308), the cruel vengeance wreaked by his 
widow and sons, the league of the primitive cantons, 
and their heroic victories. 

Victortes OF MorGArTEN (1315), SEMPACH 
(1386), AND Na#FreLs (1389).—The Emperor Louis — 
of Bavaria had sanctioned the league and guaran- 
teed the liberties of the three forest cantons; the 
latter, in return, supported Louis against his rival, 
Frederick the Handsome, son of Albert of Austria. 
In revenge Frederick sent his brother, Leopold 
the Glorious, into Switzerland at the head of a 
noble army whose cavalry glittered with steel 
(1815). The Austrian warriors came supplied with 
ropes.to bind the hapless peasants and drag them away 
captive from their country. Proudly the Austrians 
advanced, expecting no danger; they had already 
entered the defile of Morgarten, that opens into the 
canton of Schwytz, when lo! great masses of rock 
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came bounding and crashing down the sides of the 
gap amongst the cavalry, which gave way and car- 
ried disorder into the ranks of the infantry. Then 
the peasants, scrambling down from the heights, 
charged the enemy with their halberds and utterly 
overcame them. Though but thirteen hundred 
and fifty strong, they had, by fervent prayer, enlisted 
’ God on their side. Leopold hastened to make peace ; 
and the three forest cantons, with the sanction of 
the Emperor Louis, substituted a perpetual union 
for the league they had sworn at Brunnen seven 
years before. 

Lucerne joined the league in 1332; Zurich, Glaris, 
and Zug in 1352; the following year the accession 
of Berne swelled the number to eight, which was not 
exceeded till after the close of medieval times, when 
it reached thirtcen, and in our days twenty-two. 
Switzerland derives its name from the canton of 
Schwytz, in which the battle of Morgarten was won, 
and which cemented the primitive confederation. 

The dukes of Austria beheld With no little vexa- 
tion the growth of a confederation which compro- 
mised their power in Switzerland, Suabia, and the 
Tyrol. At the same time the confederates took 
advantage of the difficulties which Wenceslaus of 
Bohemia was causing Austria by his connivance at 
the outrages of the Hussites. At last Leopold the. 
Valiant, a nephew of the beaten general of Mor- 
garten, summoned the nobility of Upper Germany 
to arms. Many lords responded to this summons 
and sent their challenges to the Swiss peasants. As 
soon as Leopold had assembled four thousand knights 
he opened the campaign by attacking fourteen hun- 
dred confederates near Sempach (Lucerne). The 
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knights on foot formed a square, presenting an im- 
_ penetrable front of spears. ‘The Swiss, badly armed, 
in vain attempted to break through. One of them 
cried out: ‘* Follow me ; but look after my wife and 
children.” Then, rushing’ forward, he gathered the 
spears, and, pressing them together against his own 
breast, opened a passage into the square for his com- 
rades. The Swiss rush in, and with their massive 
clubs make a horrible carnage among their enemies, 
Leopold and nearly seven hundred lords are slain ; 
the rest flee. The victors then bear away the muti- 
lated corpse of their heroic comrade ; his name was 
Arnold Winkelried (1386). 

Three years later another victory gained over the 
Austrians near the village of Nefels (Glaris) secured 
the independence of the confederation, and forced 
Duke Albert III. to sign'the peace of Zurich (1389). 

TrIAL AND LipERATION.—Invincible while united ~ 
against outside enemies, the eight cantons did not 
reflect that discord would recall danger and compro- 
mise their liberty. Ambition impelled Zurich to a 
conquest displeasing to Schwytz. The six other 
cantons having declared for Schwytz, Zurich made 
an alliance with Austria, which was then represented 
by Frederick ITI. (1442). The latter eagerly employed 
twenty-four thousand Armagnacs, commanded by 
the dauphin of France. These adventurers, inured 
to fighting, saw sixteen hundred Swiss boldly ad- 
vancing to meet them, near Basle. The struggle 
began ; the Swiss held their ground before the im- 
mense mass, and, though hewn down almost to a 
man, would not give way (1444). The dauphin 
thought it wise to conclude a peace with so un- 
querable a people. 
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This was a warning to the Swiss; they remained 
united against Charles the Bold, and still later 
against Maximilian. In less than sixty years (1453- 
1513) they gained rich spoils, brilliant trophies, and 
new strength by the accession of five other cantons. 


Sec. 3, Italy: Straggle of the Gueiphs and Ghibelines ; 
Republics transformed into Principalities. 


THE GUELPH PROJECT; GHIBELINE OPPOSITION ; 
THE SICILIAN VESPERS (1282).—To withdraw Italy 
from a foreign yoke while acknowledging an hono- 
rary dependence upon the empire, to leave their 
privileges to every state, city, and class of citizens, 
was the truly national project of the Italian Guelphs 
in the thirteenth century, particularly during the 
long interregnum. ‘Their sworn hatred of Frederick 
II. and the extinction of his race in Conradin were 
favorable to the policy of the young republics, the 
Pontifical States, and to Charles of Anjou. This 
latter had become king of Naples and Sicily after his 
defeat of Manfred, and was the head of the Guelph 
party in Italy. His influence was very great, and 
was felt in the cities of Tuscany, which were all 
Guelph excepting Pisa. He had numerous ad- 
herents in the north, as the family of Della Torre at 
Milan, the marquis of Este at Ferrara, and the 
Venetian merchants themselves in their lagunes. 
Nevertheless, there were everywhere Italians who 
could not submit to the dominion of a foreign ° 
power in Italy, among these Matteo Visconti of 
Milan, the Spinolas and the Dorias of Genoa, the 
marquis of Montferrat in Piedmont, and the White 
Guelphs at Florence. | 
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Pope Gregory X. tried to reconcile the two parties ; 
and when Rudolph of Hapsburg appeared so gene- 
rous in his relations with him, the saintly pontiff 
thought the moment come for the formation of a 
great confederation of the Italian States under the 
presidency of the popes and the temporal direction 
of an imperial delegete. Such a plan would have 
secured the welfare of the peninsula, but it was 
not to be realized. 

Charles of Anjou, charged with the vicegerency in 
Central Italy, was hard and selfish, and detested for 
his cruelty even in his own dominions. John of 
Procida, formerly Manfred’s physician, had been pre- 
sent at the execution of Conradin, when, picking up 
the young prince’s glove, he swore to avenge the 
Hohenstaufens in the blood of their enemies. He 
conspired with Pedro of Aragon, who claimed the 
throne of Naples on account of his marriage to the 
daughter and heiress of Manfred, and then returned 
to Sicily, laid his plans with the most profound 
secrecy, and bided his time. On Easter Monday, 
1282, at the sound of the vesper-bell, the signal was 
given near Palermo ; the Sicilians fell upon the king’s 
men, upon all who mispronounced the word ciceri— 
that is, upon all the French. One only was spared on 
account of his virtues. This massacre is known as 
the Sicilian Vespers. On learning the frightful news 
Charles was thunderstruck. ‘O God!” he cried, 
“since you have raised me so suddenly, let me fall 
only by degrees.” He undertook to wreak vengeance 
on the Sicilians, and was supported by the pope, but 
Pedro of Aragon entered the Sicilian waters and 
braved excommunication. Charles’s fleet was burnt 
by the great Italian admiral, Roger di Loria, his son 
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taken, and he himself died without his vengeance 
(1285). " 

The Ghibeline party’s triumph was not confined 
to Sicily. For five years the Viscontis ruled in 
Milan. William of Montferrat extended his dominion 
in Liguria. The lordsagain raised their heads. Pisa 
threatened Florence and attempted to subdue all Sar- 
dinia. But Genoa, in concert with Florence, hum- 
bled the Ghibeline city by blocking up its port and 
destroying its fleet at Meloria (1284). This was the 
beginning of a Guelph reaction. 

REACTION OF THE GUELPHS; RoBERT oF ANJOU 
(1809-1343).—The triumph of the Ghibelines was 
again disturbed by the momentary expulsion of the 
Viscontis, by the arrival of Charles of Valois in Italy, 
and by the conflict of parties in Florence. So much 
had the Florentines learned to distrust their nobles 
that no function was confided to them until they 
had been admitted to the honor of the plebeian 
order! Certain Guelphs who leaned to the Ghibe- 
lines were equally distrusted. These White Ghibe- 
lines, as they were called, were soon banished. 

Other events favored the Guelphs. Pedro of Ara- 
gon, being called to the throne of his country, 
restored Sicily to Charles; but the Sicilians, resent- 
ing the former cruelty of the French, crowned Fre- 
derick, third son of Pedro. James, the second son of 
Pedro, declared war against his brother. Frederick, 
however, would not be driven out of Sicily, where his 
posterity continued to reign for a century. : 

The passage of Henry VII. through Italy (1310) 
compromised the influence of the Guelphs in certain 
respects. Matteo Visconti, the ‘‘ captain of the peo- 
ple,” returned to Milan in triumph.  Castruccic 
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Castracani, a famous captain, turned Lucca, his na- 
tive place, into a constant menace for the neighbor- 
ing Guelph cities. At Verona, Cane della Scala, a 
great soldier, protected artists, poets, and exiles. 
Dante Alighieri sought refuge with him, like other 
illustrious Florentines banished on account of their 
political opinions. The Guelphs, however, soon re- 
covered their strength. 

Charles II. dying, his second son, Robert, was pro- 
claimed king, to the exclusion of the older branch 
which reigned in Hungary. The popes were residing 
in France, and appointed the king of Naples imperial 
vicar in the States of the Church. With this title 
Robert not only exercised the temporal power in 
Rome but the right of protection throughout Cen- 
tral Italy. He resolved to take advantage of his un- 
usual authority to recover Sicily, but he was foiled ; 
the Sicilians were too brave, the Aragonian princes 
too firm, and Robert too little of a warrior. Yet it 

_ must be said in favor of this king that he governed 
his states and those of the pope wisely, and he was 
an enlightened patron of the arts and of men of 
genius. At this time the poet Petrarch under- 
went a brilliant examination and was awarded the 
honors of a triumph; he was then conducted to the 
Capitol and received the laurel crown from the 
Senate of the Eternal City. 

The unfortunate expedition of the Emperor Louis 
V. to Rome, and the pacific intervention of John of 
Bohemia in Upper Italy, scarcely impaired the influ- 
ence of King Robert. 

VIOLENT RETALIATION OF THE GHIBELINES ; THE 
_ Viscontis.—Upon the death of Robert his grand- 

daughter Joanna was crowned queen of Naples. She 
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was the widow of her cousin, Andrew of Hungary, 
whose assassination was publicly charged to her. Her 
conduct and the struggles of rivals for the throne 
plunged the kingdom into an abyss of woes for forty 
years. 

In the centre and north of Italy excessive license 
aroused tyranny or brought on despotism. The wis- 
dom and firmness of the great Cardinal Albornoz 
saved Rome from the application of Rienzi’s utopian 
ideas. But in Lombardy, on the other hand, the 
two Viscontis, Barnabo and Galeazzo, were ignoble 
tyrants. Galeazzo, before entering Pavia, which 
surrendered to him, swore to observe the articles of 
capitulation, but, once in, declared himself, as an 
imperial delegate, bound by nothing; hence he 
exiled, he put to death, he imprisoned. Mis brother 
Barnabé (1355-1385) regulated the punishment of 
state crimes as follows : ‘‘ The executioner shall begin 
by breaking the bones of the criminal, tearing the skin 
from his feet, making him drink water mixed with 
lime and vinegar ; then every two days successively 
the criminal’s nose, hands, and feet shall be cut off ; 
not till the forty-first day shall the red-hot pincers 
be employed, and, if necessary, he shall be despatched 
by the rack.” Could it be a state crime to resist 
such amonster? To slay a wild boar was punish- 
able with death by strangulation, unless, indeed, an 
exorbitant fine was paid. In this way many of the 
potentates ruled their dominions. A crusade was 
preached against Galeazzo Visconti, and at last he 
and his two sons were caught in a snare laid by his 
nephew Gian Galeazzo. The latter then purchased 
the title of duke from the Emperor Wenceslaus, and | 
governed Milan (1385-1402) according to the usual ~ 
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policy of the Visconti family, which was always dis- 
tinguished for its opposition to French influence in 
Italy. The Viscontis appropriated Parma and ex- 
pelled the Guelph chief Giberto Correggio and his 
adherents ; they drove the followers of the family of 
Della Scala from Verona ; they annihilated the re- 
public of Pavia. But they were checked in the west 
by John Palzologus, Marquis of Montferrat, and in 
the east by the family of Este, lords,of Ferrara, the 
Gonzagas of Mantua, and by the republic of Venice, 
which was gaining territory on the mainland. No- 
thing was yet heard in Italy of the great House of 
Savoy, although it already had a foothold on the 
Italian side of the mountains, and only awaited a 
favorable opportunity of taking part in the civil wars 
that for so long a time devastated the beautiful land 
of Italy. : 

_ Rivarry or Manitiwe Crrres; ASCENDENCY OF 
VenicE.—The Crusades, by increasing commercial 
relations between the different parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, had enriched several maritime cities of Italy, 
especially Pisa, Genoa, Venice. The Ghibeline Pisa 
was very prosperous in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and roused the jealousy of her neighbor, 
Florence, and her rival, Genoa. <A single battle suf- 
ficed to rnin her navy and to decimate her popula- 
tion. ‘If you would see Pisa, go to Genoa,” was the 
saying after the defeat of Meloria. Genoa, now hay- 
ing no rival in the waters of the West, extended her 
sway among the ports of the Levant, where she 
possessed Galata, a suburb of Constantinople ; Kaffa, 
which she bought from the khans of the Crimea; 
and Azof, north of the Black Sea. The fall of the 
Latin empire and the restoration of the Greeks at 
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Byzantium had equally favored Genoa and injured 
Venice. The first war of twenty-five years (1257-1282) 
armed these two rival cities against one another and 
caused irreparable loss to both. The following cen- 
tury a war between the two cities opened on the 
Black Sea (1348), and became terrible in the three 
closing years (1379-1382). Genoa occupied the isles of 
Mitylene (Lesbos) and Chios (Scio) in the Archi- 
pelago, and the fortress of Famagusta in Cyprus ; 
she assisted the Greek emperors and formed a coali- 
tion against Venice. The latter’s allies attacked 
Genoa by land, while a Venetian fleet swept the 
Genoese off the Tyrrhenian Sea. However, the two 
brothers Paganino and Lucian Doria soon collected 
a formidable squadron, entered the Adriatic, and 
challenged the Venetian admiral, Pisani, in the road- 
stead of Pola. Both sides fought desperately. The 
Genoese admiral, Lucian Doria, was slain by Pisani ; 
but. this mishap did not prevent the Genoese from 
gaining a signal victory. The Venetians revenged 
their defeat on the brave Pisani, whom they threw 
into a dungeon. 

Owing to this ill-advised revenge of the Venetians 
the new Genoese admiral, Pietro Doria, seized all the 
coast and sailed for Venice, which he besieged by 
posting himself at Chioggia, at the entrance of the 
lagunes, while his ally, Francis Carrara, lord of 
Padua, furrowed the lagunes with light barks. Ven- 
ice was lost had her enemies been more on the alert. 
This delay gave the Venetians time to release Pisani, 
who was not dismayed at the posture of affairs. 
After a solemn Mass Pisani again set afloat several 
shattered vessels, encouraged his countrymen, and, - 
sailing out into the open sea, besieged the Genoese in - 
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Chioggia, secured the entrance of the lagunes, and 


so hampered the enemy that they fell a prey to the 
horrors of famine. The Genoese finally surrendered 


(1380) at discretion, with nineteen galleys and more 


than four thousand men. ‘The treaty of Turin se- 


cured the ascendency of Venice (1382). 

Genoa, rent by its factions, frequently succumbed 
for a time to the rule of some lord, but no one could 
be found able to keep her in subjection. Charles 
VI. of France sent her the brave Marshal Bouci- 
caut, but she soon grew weary of him and expelled 
him. Venice, on the contrary, yearly strengthened 


her aristocratic government ; the doge became at last 
no more than a mere clerk of the great council, es-. 


pecially after the failure of the doge Marino Faliero 
in his revolutionary attempt (1355), which ended by 
his head rolling down the Giant’s Staircase. The 
great council was then directed by ten nobles, and 
this Council of Ten was itself mysteriously watched 


- over by three among them who had absolute power of 


life and death over all the citizens, and even their 
colleagues. ‘These were the Three State Inquisitors. 
With so powerful a mainspring despotic Venice ex- 
tended her sway along the coasts and among the 
islands ; she gained a foothold, too, on the mainland, 
and was checked only by the enterprising dukes of 
Milan. 

EXTINCTION OF THE REPUBLICS ; ITALIAN PRINCI-- 
PALITIES.—Florence long remained the bulwark of 
the Guelphs, a democratic republic, and the friend of 


arts and manufactures. But in the fifteenth century 


she let herself fall into the control of a family which 
had earned its great wealth by commerce. The 
Medici really reigned over the Florentines, and con- 
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sequently over the Tuscans. The Gonzagas were 
unnoticed at the foot of the mountains, as also the 
counts of Savoy, who were continually encroaching 
on Montferrat. The death of Gian Galeazzo Vis- 
conti did not restore liberty to Milan. ‘The two sons 
of this duke succeeded him with diverse fortunes. 
The younger dying without heirs, Milan expressed a 
desire for republican government, but one of the 
three foreign claimants for the ducal crown, Fran- 
cesco Sforza, with the help of the Venetians, had 
himself made duke (1450). Under the Sforza fa- 
mily the great Lombard city remained a principality. 
Rome herself was threatened in her temporal inde- \ 
-pendence by the Neapolitans. 

During this period Italy presents many scenes of 
horror, particularly the southern part, which was 
the most subject to foreign influences. During 
the hundred years following the death of Robert the 
Wise (1343-1443) occurred the scandals of Joanna 
I., the cruelties and pettiness of Charles IIL, the 
tyrannical puerilities of Ladislaus, and the political 
inconstancy of his sister, Joanna II. Much of the 
misery to which Italy was a prey at this time may be © 
attributed to the want of combination among her 
independent states. Monarchy was brought into dis- 
repute by the shameful lives, the cowardice, and 
cruelty of its representatives. It was reserved to 
the unfortunate kingdom of Sicily to restore monar- 
chical unity as it had existed in the time of the 
Norman kings. The Aragonese branch of Sicily had 
been reunited to the eldest branch of Aragon by a 
marriage. All the family inheritance having fallen — 
to Ferdinand of Castile (1412), his eldest son, Al- 
fonso the Magnanimous, was adopted by Joanna II. 
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of Naples. He valiantly sustained his adoption, and 
transmitted the Two Sicilies to his son Ferdinand 
(1458). 

Italy then was, at the close of the medixval and 
opening of the modern age, divided into indepen- 
dent principalities, and every vestige of republics, 
Guelphs, and federative projects had vanished. But 
on the news of the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks Pope Nicholas V. brought about the treaty of 
Lodi, in which appeared the germ of a defensive 
federation. But what is most glaring in this treaty 
is the diversity of interests, the suspicious jealousy 
and insatiable ambition by which the Italian princes 
sacrificed the interests of the people and of the en- 
tire country to their own emolument. In the centre 
of the petty states the patrimony of St. Peter, which 
best preserved the republican ideas of the early 
Italian states, was the least exposed to the attacks 
of the neighborizg princes, and thus the Papacy en- 
joyed full independence. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SPAIN—THE FIVE KINGDOMS. 


This period is an unbroken series of intestine quarrels and 
struggles among the kingdoms. There is, however, a visible 
tendency towards unity in Spain, and the lofty destiny of 
Portugal rapidly becomes apparent. 


RESPECTIVE SITUATION OF THE FivE KINGDOMS 
OF THE PENINSULA.—On the north the little king- 
dom of Navarre, seated on both slopes of the 
western Pyrenees, seemed doomed to oblivion amidst 
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the great kingdoms that bounded it, or to become 
the inheritance of some foreign sovereign. On the 
extinction of the national dynasty of Aznar (1234) 
the house of the counts of Champagne had been 
called by a matrimonial alliance to wear the crown 
of Navarre. Forty years later another marriage 
transmitted this crown to the royal family of France. 
Thus Philip the Fair and his three sons were kings 
of France and Navarre (1274-1328). The Capetian 
branch of Evreux.then inherited the throne, only to 
dishonor it under Charles the Bad (1349-1386) and 
to enhance it under Charles the Noble (1386-1425). 
The latter, unlike his father, left a wife his heiress, 
whose rights passed to two Aragonese princes, father 
and son, who disputed the kingdom by force of arms 
(1451). During this period the history of Navarre 
blends with that of France. 

At the foot of the eastern Pyrenees the kings of 
Aragon, hemmed in by powerful ‘neighbors, at an 
early date braved the waves, not even recoiling at 
crimes when useful in their conquests of the Medi- 
terranean islands. They profited by the Sicilian Ves- 
pers to extend their power. Soon the violent annex- 
ation of the Balearic Isles, and repeated attempts 
upon Sardinia, Corsica, and Naples, enlarged the Ara- 
gonese possessions. 

Portugal engaged in agriculture, maritime con- 
quest, and the study of letters and sciences under 
King Diniz (1279-1325), the husband of St. Eliza- 
beth of Aragon. Recently enlarged on the south- 
ward by the conquest of Algarve, the kingdom also 
attained limits on the east which its enemies have © 
not been able to vary. This country was destined by 
Providence to explore the Atlantic, little by little to 
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reconnoitre the African coast as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope, and thereby to open the route of the 
East Indies to navigators and missionaries. 

In Andalusia, at the southeast of the peninsula, 
the reduced kingdom of Granada was all that re- 
mained to the Mohammedans of their former Spanish 
possessions. Surrounded by strongholds and Cas- 
tilian garrisons, the kings of Granada could not have 
held out in that fair land till 1492 had it not been 
for succor from Africa and the unfortunate dissen- 
sions which at that time prevailed over most of 
Christian Europe, and was rending the Christian 
kingdom of Spain, especially Castile. 

CASTILE ; WEAKNESS OF Royatty; Atronso XI. 
(1312-1350).—By his inherited possessions and con- 
quests St. Ferdinand had secured to Castile the 
greater part of Spain, considerable revenues, and 
ports on all the coasts. But his son, Alfonso X., the 
Wise (1252-1284), aimed at the empire of Germany. 
He was a learned man, and we are indebted to him 
for the valuable astronomical Alphonsine Tables ; 
but he had not the requisite faculties for governing 
a turbulent country. In fact, he produced so much 
discontent that the people, grandees, and princes of 
the blood resolved to depose him. To maintain his 
cause he asked aid of the Moors. Sancho the Brave, 

his second son, by ascending the throne (1284) 
against the rights of the infantes of la Cerda, the 
children of the eldest, involved himself in war with 
| France at the very time when he had to repel the 
Moors of Granada, who had niade a coalition with 
the Merinides of Morocco. Sancho triumphed over 
all his enemies, but his untimely death and the mi- 
_ nority of his son again plunged Spain into the 
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calamities of civil war. The young king, on attain- 
ing his majority, suddenly died (1312), leaving his 
crown to Alfonso XI., a child three years old. 
Troubles began again; the grandees enriched them- 
selyes at the expense of the king, and the Moors 
recovered some of the ground they had lost. 

At fourteen Alfonso eagerly seized the reins of 
state, ordered the massacre of several princes, en- 
trusted his finances to a Jew and everything else to 
two favorites. Fresh revolts were about to break 
out when a formidable invasion of the Mcerinides, 
instigated by Yusef, King of Granada, summoned 
the Castilian lords to Tarifa. There they. firmly 
withstood the Mussulmans till the arrival of Alfonso 
and the king of Portugal, who hastened at the head 
of their armies, accompanied by many warriors from 
Aragon, Navarre, and France (1340). Perceiving 
this brilliant army descending in perfect order to- 
wards the Rio Salado, the besiegers advanced to 
hinder it from crossing, but the Christians, swim- 
ming over, attacked the van of the enemy, while the 
garrison of Tarifa attacked the rear. The camp of 
the Merinides was carried by assault, and their king 
escaped to Africa, The infidels were everywhere 
routed, pursued, and it is said that two hundred 
thousand of them were slain, while the Christian 
army lost but twenty-five men! The Castilian king 
would have derived greater advantage from this yie- 
tory had he not returned to his disorders and his 
burdensome taxes. He contented himself with the 
capture of Algeziras, ind perished under the walls of 
Gibraltar (1350). 3 

PEDRO THE ORUEL (1350-1369) anp mis Con- 
TEMPORARIES; INez ps Castro AND PEDRO THE ~ 


: 
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Just (1857-1567).—Alfonso XI. left ten children by 
his clandestine union with Leonora Guzman; tho 
eldest was Henry of Transtamare. The only legiti- 
mate son of the king was Pedro tho Cruel, a veritable 
monster, who disgraced the throne by his inconti- 
nence, exactions, perfidy, and unheard-of cruelties. 
These cruelties were inflicted on private individuals, 
cities, princes of the blood, on Leonora Guzman, on 
a queen of Aragon in retirement at Castile, and on 
his innocent wife, Blanche de Bourbon. A prince 
of Granada, who had thrown himself on his clemency, 
saw the heads of seventeen of his attendants roll 
from their shoulders before he himself received his 
death-blow from the king’s hand. A son who im- 
plored mercy for his aged father suffered death in 
return for his devotion. Vengeance finally descended 
upon his guilty head; the Black Prince haying de- 
serted Pedro, Du Guesclin contented himself with 
confronting the latter with his brother, Henry of 
Transtamare, who speedily avenged his mother, his 
four brothers, the princes, princesses, and all Castile, 
of which he became king (1369). 

By an unfortunate coincidence the cruel king of 
Castile was surrounded by kings resembling himself. 
In Nayarre Charles II. was justly branded with the 
surname Bad (1349-1386); in Aragon Pedro IV. 
deserved rather to be called the Cruel than the Cere- 
monious. During a reign of fifty-one years (1336- 
1387) the latter king violently wrested Minorca from a 
near kinsman and put him to death ; his own brothers 
he exiled, delivered up his venerable tutor to the 
executioner, and would have slain his eldest son but 
for the veto of the supreme judge of Aragon. His 
troubled reign was a forerunner of ruin to his race, 
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which became extinct in Spain and Sicily with one of 
his sons (1410). 

In Portugal Affonso IV. (1825-1357), one of the 
victors on the Salado, having given ear to three miser- 
able courtiers, had ordered Ifiez de Castro, who was 
‘secretly married to the Infante Pedro, to be poniarded 
(1355). The latter, immediately revolting against his 
father, harshly reminded him that he too had rebell- 
ed against his own father, Diniz the Husbandman, 
and Father of his Country. Affonso died of grief. 
Pedro, on becoming king (1357), caused the hearts 
of the three murderers to be torn out before his 
eyes, producing at the same time certificates of 
his marriage with Ifiez ; then he exhumed the corpse 
of their victim, clothed’ it with royal robes, and laid 
it in the sepulchre of kings. This act of rigorous 
justice was followed by another very different in ap- 
pearance, but not so in reality. A canon, having 
unintentionally killed a shoemaker, was condemned 
by his judges to exclusion from choir for one year. 
The shoemaker’s son, thinking himself inadequately 
revenged, slew the canon. The king condemned the 
culprit not to make shoes for a whole year. The 
lesson was understood by the judges: they spared 
innocence, but were inexorable towards criminals, 
whoever they might be. Hence the avenger of Ifiez 
is called Pedro the Just. 

House oF TRANSTAMARE IN CASTILE (1369), IN 
ARAGON (1412), In Navarre (1451).—Pedro the 
Cruel being dead, Henry Il. of Transtamare was 
acknowledged king by all the Castilians, but he was 
forced to defend his throne against a king of Portu- 
gal, a grandson of Alfonso XI, and against the 
dukes of Lancaster and York, who were sons-in-law 
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of Pedro. Henry strengthened himself with the sup- 
port of France, secured ten years of happiness to his 
subjects, and merited the surname of the Magnificent 
(1369-1379). Juan L., his son, worsted the English in 
Guienne and the duke of Lancaster in Spain, but was 
himself defeated and nearly slain by the Portuguese 
on the day of Aljubarrota (1385). The domestic 
troubles of Castile, increased by this defeat, by the 
unexpected death ef King Juan, and by the mi- 
nority of his son Henry III. (1890-1406), were par- 
tially allayed when the latter came to his majority. 
Unfortunately he died when only twenty-six, leaving 
hisson, Juan IT. (1406-1454), only one year old, as suc- 
- cessor. The cortes (parliament) offered the crown to 
Henry’s brother, Prince Ferdinand. ‘‘ Behold your 
king and mine,” said he to the deputies, pointing to 
_ his nephew’s cradle ; ‘‘I am his guardian.” In this 
capacity he gained two brilliant victories over the 
Mohammedans of Granada. Being called, on account 
of his virtues, to the vacant throne of Aragon, Ferdi- 
nand the Just transferred the regency of Castile to the 
queen mother, an Englishwoman. She was given to 
drunkenness, and while she treated with the Moors 
she kept her son in such seclusion as to render 
him for ever incapable of reigning alone, so that the 
long reign of Juan II. was rather the reign of his 
favorite, Alvaro de Luna, a man of energy, who in- 
terposed as occasion required in the tumults arising 
among the Mussulmans against the Abencerrages 
(Beni Serraj). He defeated Mohammed VII. on the 
Fig-tree Plain under the very walls of Granada. 
Despite the league of the grandees, the intrigues of 
the prince royal of the Asturias, the menaces of the 
neighboring kings, Alvaro retained the power for 
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thirty years till the day on which his master, giving 
_ way before the storm, sent him to execution. Mount- 
ing the scaffold, he cried out: ‘‘ May the prince of 
the Asturias reward his faithful servants better than 
his father does!” So saying, he respectfully bowed 
to the cross and presented his head to the axe (1453). 
By this stroke the feeble monarch broke his own scep- 
tre and died of grief the year following. Castile 
was to be still more unfortunate under his incapable 
son, Henry IV. ; but his daughter was to retrieve the 
blunders of her brother and the weakness of her 
father. She is known as Isabella the Catholic. 

The dynasty of Aragon becoming extinct with 
King Martin (1410), nine deputies of the provinces 
met at Saragossa to choose a king from the numerous 
aspirants. Having deliberated two years, the elec- 
tors, following the counsel of the great preacher and 
wonder-worker, St. Vincent Ferrer, their countryman, 
agreed to elect Ferdinand of Castile, the disinterested 
regent who had so inviolably guarded the rights of 
his nephew still in the cradle. Ferdinand the Just 
reigned in peace over Aragon, Sardinia, and Sicily 
(1412-1416). He was succeeded by his son, Alfonso 
V., the Magnanimous (1416-1458), who became king 
of Naples also, both by right of adoption and by con- 
quest. Juan, younger son of Ferdinand, by wedding 
the daughter of Charles the Noble (1425), ascended 
the throne of Navarre, which he refused to vacate on 
the death of his wife (1451). He soon inherited, as 
Juan IT., the dominions of his brother Alfonso, who 
had no legitimate offspring. At his death (1479) he 
transmitted his crowns to his youngest son, Ferdi-- 
nand the Catholic, already king of Castile by his 
marriage with Isabella. The son of Juan II. of Ara- 
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gon and the daughter of Juan II. of Castile, being 
united, were also to unite Spain into one kingdom, 
crush the Mussulman power of Granada, and aid 
Christopher Columbus to discover the New World 
(1492). 

House or Avisa IN Portugan;’ Joun I. 
(1883-1433) AND THE INFANTE Henry ; AFFoNSO 
THE AFRICAN (1438-1481).—Pedro the Just had 
left but one son of incontestable legitimacy, and he 
succeeded his father. This son dying without male 
issue, John, the grand master of Avisa, one of 
Pedro’s other sons, adroitly had himself proclaimed 
king by the cortes of Coimbra (1383). In the fol- 
lowing year the crown was secured to him against 
the claims of Castile by the victory of Aljubarrota, 
whose anniversary the Portuguese long celebrated 
with bacchanalian revelry. John of Avisa, in turn, 
broached his claims on Castile, but this was only to 
secure his own recognition and to trace the boundary 
between the two countries. This prince clearly un- 
derstood the destiny of Portugal. Ceuta, on the 
African coast, served as a refuge for Mussulman cor- 
sairs. The king of Portugal embarked with his 
three elder sons, took the place in six days, and, in 
a mosque transformed into a church, he dubbed his 
three sons knights (1415). : 

One of these was Henry, grand master of the 
Order of Christ, under which denomination King 
Diniz had preserved the Templars of Portugal after 
reforming them. Possessing rich revenues, un- 
shackled by marriage, and ardently zealous for the 
glory of his country, Henry withdrew to the coast 
of Algarve, near Cape St. Vincent. There he built 
an observatory and a residence for himself and his 
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mathematicians, and founded a nautical academy. 
Thence vessels sailed for the discovery of unexplored 
coasts and unknown islands, and returned laden ‘with 
novel commodities or enriched with the most im- 
portant discoveries and information, The Infante 
munificently rewarded navigators. His ardor was 
stimulated by Jean de Béthencourt, a Norman noble- 
man, who had Wiscovered the Canaries (1402) and 
had been appointed viceroy over them by Henry III. 
of Castile. The Portuguese navigators, in their 
turn, discovered the Madeira Islands (1418), the 
distant Azores (1432), and all the African coast as 
far as Sierra Leone. King John I. lived to enjoy 
the maritime success of his son; he died only after 
a reign of fifty years (1433). Henry survived him 
thirty years, prosecuting his patriotic enterprises 
under his brother Edward and his nephew, Affonso 
V. The latter passed over to Africa to effect con- 
quests and permanent settlements, to promote his 
uncle’s work, and thus to merit the glorious surname 
of African. The reign of Affonso V. (1438-1481) 
laid the foundation of prosperity for the three fol- 
lowing reigns (John II., Emmanuel, John III.), the 
expedition of Gama, immortalized by an epic poem, 
and the great apostolate of St. Francis Xavier. 
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CHAPTER. VY. 
SCANDINAVIA AND THE SLAVIC COUNTRIES. 


Northward three Scandinavian nations attempt to increase their 
real greatnesS by union. Eastward, while the Russians 
remain slaves of the Mongols, the Poles, united to the bap- 
tized Lithuanians, become powerful, and the Hungarians de- 
fend themselves against the ‘Turks, who enthrall the other 
Slays of the Danube. 


Sec, 1. The Three Scandinavian Kingdoms; Margaret 
(1363-1412) and the Union of Calmar. 


EXTINCTION oF THE THREE Royat FamInres.— 
One of the most important events of this period is 
unquestionably the*reunion of the three northern 
crowns on the head of one monarch. This event, 
naturally brought about by the extinction of the 
reigning dynasties, and accomplished by a woman 
of genius, would have resulted in immense ad- 
vantages to all Scandinayians for a long while, if 
the weakness and vices of men had not set up ob- 
stacles. 

Norway, then at the summit of prosperity, was 
the first to witness the extinction of its national 
dynasty. Magnus VII., the Lawgiver (1263-1280), 
was succeeded by his two sons; at the death of the 
youngest (1319) there remained but daughters. 
According to a law common to all the Scandina- 
vians, princesses could not inherit the crown, but 
could transmit it toason. In virtue of this law a 
daughter of the last Norwegian king, having married 
a Swedish prince, had her son, Magnus VIII., pro- 
claimed king of Norway. He was a child three years 
old, who had just mounted the throne of Sweden. 
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Thus the Swedish dynasty of the Folkungs took 
possession of two thrones. It was about to inherit 
a third, only to become extinct soon after. Magnus 
VIII., having attained his majority, governed his 
two kingdoms with severity. His discontented sub- 
jects compelled him to share his power with his sons ; 
Haco VII. reigned in Norway, Eric XII. in Sweden. 
The untimely death of the latter restored to Magnus 
an authority of which the Swedes were soon tired ; 
they imprisoned their king, and offered his crown 
first to his son, Haco, King of Norway, and almost 
immediately afterwards to his nephew, Albert of 
Mecklenburg. Leaving the Swedes to their fickle- 
ness, Haco consoled himself by marrying (1363) 
Margaret, daughter of Waldemar III., King of Den- 
mark. 

During a century and a half Denmark was in 
great agony. It had mighty neighbors and yicious 
or weak sovereigns; it was a prey to reyolutions ; 
finally, royalty died out in an interregnum of four- 
teen years (1326-1340). Waldemar III. (1340-1375) 
might have remedied these evils. He was brave and 
just, but he was at the same time hasty, inconstant; 
and easily discouraged. He undertook several wars, 
concluded treaties, travelled, and yet at his death 
left the kingdom almost as it was at his accession. 
He was the last descendant of Hstrita, the sister of 
Canute the Great. The honor of retrieving the 
throne of Denmark was reserved to Margaret, the 
younger of Waldemar’s two daughters. 

MARGARET, THE SEMIRAMIS OF THE NortTH (1363- 
1412).—The male posterity of their kings being ex- 
tinct, the Danes offered the crown to young Olaf, 
the son of Margaret and Haco (1375). Haco, dying 
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five years after, left his son the crown of Norway 
and his legitimate claims to the crown of Sweden, of 
which he was heir apparent. A boy of ten years was 
incapable of enforcing his rights or of governing 
alone ; but his mother was near him, relieving the 
people, checking the great, availing herself of the 
influence of the clergy, and reforming abuses with 
equal tact and firmness. The blessings she had 
brought Norway in her husband’s name she extend- 
ed to Denmark in that of her son. But the latter 
died at the age of seventeen (1387), and with him 
expired the last royal family of Scandinavia. 

The great qualities of Margaret would be lost to 
the nation unless existing laws should be modified. 
This Denmark and Norway understood ; hence they 
entreated the princess to retain the supreme au- 
thority, and to rear the new king. Oonformably 
to these .views she called to the court her sister’s 
grandson, Eric the Pomeranian, then but five years 
old. Eric was acknowledged, the queen educated 
him as her son, and did all in her power to pre- 
pare for him a brilliant reign. Sweden, oppressed 
by Albert, was casting envious glances on the two 
neighboring kingdoms; the imprudent Mecklen- 
burger increased the discontent by ridiculing the 
piety of Margaret, sending her a whetstone to 
sharpen her scissors, and by assuming the title of 
king of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Having, at 
great cost, raised an army, he one day swore not to 
put on his cap till he had conquered Margaret. The 
latter, nothing daunted, put a renowned general over 
her troops and won a signal victory at Falkjoping. 
Albert, being taken prisoner, was reminded of his 
oath by the present of a long woollen cap; he was 
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consigned to a fortress, and Sweden, with the excep- 
tion of several castles, surrendered to the queen 
(1389). . 

Union or CALMAR (1397).—Having let the Swedes 
relish for several years the sweets of her administra- 
tion, the illustrious daughter of Waldemar resolved 
to carry out a long-studied project. Convoking the 
deputies of the three kingdoms at Calmar, in Swe- 
den, she caused Eric to be solemnly crowned by the 
bishops, created one hundred and_ thirty-three 
knights chosen from each country, and delivered a 
discourse in which, adoring the Providence which 
had permitted the extinction of the three royal races, 
she expatiated on the advantages to accrue from the 
union of the three kingdoms. ‘‘ You will enjoy,” 
she said, ‘‘ unalterable peace and great commercial 
prosperity ;..you will behold all the forces of the 
North turned against the enemy, the Hanseatic 
League deprived of its monopoly, the Baltic and the 
Atlantic open to the Scandinavians.” This called 
forth loud applause and gained all the yotes. It was 
agreed to unite the three kingdoms, in perpetuity, 
under the sceptre of one monarch, who should suc- 
cessively visit each kingdom, hear complaints of his 
subjects, and appoint the higher magistrates; each 
country was to retain its laws and liberties, but in 
case one should be attacked by the enemy the others 
should come to its defence. Six copies of this cove- — 
nant were written out on parchment, to which were 
affixed the seals of the king and queen, of all the © 
deputies, of the Metropolitans of Upsal, of Lund, of 
Drontheim. So beautiful a conception, realized 
without convulsion, solely by persuasion at an oppor- 
tune moment, shows Margaret to have been a woman 
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of lofty genius, disinterested patriotism, and a clear 
perception of the part which Catholic Scandinavians 
would have enacted had they not again split into 
petty kingdoms and then fallen a prey to heresy. 
Hence in the history of the North the foundress of 
the Union stands alone; her charitable institutions, 
her sincere picty and sterling virtues, have gained 
her the respect even of Protestant writers, who honor 
her by styling her the “Semiramis of the North.’”’ 
Margaret survived the consummation of the Scan- 
dinavian Union fifteen years, exterminated pirates, 
and removed all the difficulties that might trammel 
Eric’s government. Unfortunately the latter had 
not his aunt’s virtues; this soon became apparent, 
particularly in Sweden, where the unpunished ex- 
cesses of a royal lieutenant roused the indignation of 
the peasants (1433). A Dalecarlian nobleman named’ 
Engelbrecht made himself the champion and avenger 
of the oppressed. Perhaps he would have sustained 
till the end the hypocritical part which Gustavus 
Vasa played in the following century had he not been 
assassinated either with the connivance or by the 
orders of Charles Canutson, an ambitious noble who 
resolved at any cost to ascend the throne of Sweden. 
By reviving the Union of Calmar the king regained 
his authority, but he again lost it by his eccentricities, 
particularly by his obstinate retirement in an island 
of the Baltic (1439). His nephew, Christopher the 
Bavarian, brought back concord for a time, but death 
snatched him away, and Canutson imposed himself 
on Sweden, and even upon Norway. His odious 
tyranny soon rendered him insupportable. The vir- 
tuous Christian I. of Oldenburg (1448-1481), being 
elected by the Danes, and acknowledged by the Nor- 
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wegians and the majority of the Swedes, patiently - 
waited till his rival was wholly unpopular before re- 
establishing the Scandinavian monarchy and the 
Union of Calmar (1458). 


Sec. 2, The Slavs in Servitude, except the Poles and 
Hungarians. 


Tur RUSSIANS ENTHRALLED BY THE GOLDEN 
Horpr.—We have seen the Russians, after their bril- 
liant appearance in the third period, beginning to 
separate in the fourth from Catholic unity. After 
weakening themselves by internecine wars they were 
more easily trodden under foot by the Mongols. Dur- 
ing the fifth period their thraldom continued. The 
grand duke of Russia, at his accession, still went to the 
Golden Horde in its capital of Kaptchak, and there 
paid tribute, and on his knees received his investi- 
ture from the Tartar khan. The latter claimed the 
right of deposing his vassal, or even of putting him 
to death, in case he should be wanting in deference. 
The terrible Uzbek, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, caused two grand dukes to be slain 
before his eyes and deposed two others. At the end 
of the preceding century Nogai, a Mongol leader, 
having rendered himself independent of the khan, 
long exacted from the Russian princes a second hom- 
age and exorbitant tributes. Thus the hapless suc- 
cessors of Rurik and their subjects gradually sank to 
the lowest level of moral degradation. Dmitrj IV., 
a founder of Moscow, elated by some successes, 
crossed the Don with a Russian army (1380). He 
decimated the Kaptchak army, but so weakened 
his own that it could not withstand the lieu- 
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tenants of Timur, nor the ferocious conqueror in 
person,-nor even the Lithuanians. At the end of 
this period we see Vasili (Basil) III. (1425-1462) 
driven out by his uncle, and then recalled ; taken by 
the 'Tartars and ransomed ; deprived of sight by a 
rebel, yet continuing to reign till the ill-advised par- 
tition of his dominions among his five sons. Four 
centuries of discord and oppression had not yet cor- 
rected the Russian princes. The. expulsion of the 
metropolitan Isidore, who returned a Catholic from 
the General Council of Florence, proved this nation 
to be more schismatie than ever. It well deserved to 
have at once an absolute lord and master in Ivan 
III. (1462-1505), who refused tribute to the Mon- 
gols, but founded Muscovite autocracy upon the 
ruins of every princely, popular, and religious liberty. 
About this time the first bands of Cossacks were 
formed (1444). 

HUMILIATION OF THE Stavs.—On both banks of 
the Lower Danube arose the kingdom of Bulgaria in 
the thirteenth century. In the fourteenth Servia 
acquired ascendency over Bulgaria, Macedon, and 
Albania through the talents of Stephen Dushan 
(1333-1356), who took the title of emperor of the 
Servians, Albanians, and Greeks. These countries 
and a few others had repulsed the Mongols and 


shaken off the yoke of the Hungarian kings and the 


Byzantine Czxsars ; but they still remained involved 
in the Greek schism. Before the end of the century 
the Ottoman Turks were to chastise them and effect 
what the Mongols of Kaptchak had done in Russia. 
Hungary and Poland were long in recovering from 
the Mongol invasion. Each suffered from intestine 
dissensions and underwent a long dynastic crisis. 
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Two bulwarks at the portals of Europe were needed 
to stay the twofold scourge of Greek schism and bar- 
barian invasion. In Hungary and Poland there was 
Catholic vitality to furnish defenders of the faith 
and, as occasion required, heroes. 

PoLAND ; CASIMIR THE GREAT (1333-1370) ; Con- 
VERSION OF THE LITHUANIANS ; JAGELLON (1886- 
1434).—For nearly a hundred years unhappy Poland 
was a prey to anarchy, Mongol incursions, Lithu- 
anian idolaters, and even to the attacks of the 
Teutonic Knights. The accession of Casimir III. 
put an end to anarchy. This king caused his 
authority to be acknowledged by all the Poles, and 
his frontiers to be respected by neighboring princes. 
Although he lost Silesia, he gained Red Russia, or 
Galicia; but not by conquests, nor by his private 
conduct, did Casimir merit the surname of Great, 
but by the wisdom of his administration, the tran- 
quillity of his reign, and the written code which he 
has left, entitled the ‘‘ Universal Statute.” According 
to these laws, the nobles alone shared with the king 
political power, but the peasants enjoyed civil lberty. 
Hence the nobles called Casimir King of the Peasants. 
His heir was his nephew, Louis the Great of Hun- 
gary, whose daughter Hedwig, crowned king of Po- 
land (1384), secured her own happiness, her throne, 
and her glory by wedding Jagellon, Grand Duke of 
Lithuania (1386). 

Lithuania had remained pagan ; the idol of Perun 
was still adored in Europe at the end of the four- - 
teenth century. The Teutonic Knights, who had 
completed the conversion of the Prussians, strenu- 
ously warred to reduce the Lithuanians likewise ; 
but the latter clung to their errors, and by fighting 
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for them had rooted their independence the more 
deeply. Gedimin and Olgierd, both intrepid war- 
riors, had succeeded to the grand-ducal throne and 
had conquered a vast tract. Jagellon, their son and 
grandson, was not inferior in bravery. He had just 
succeeded his father when he solicited the hand of 
Hedwig, promising to become a Christian. He was 
ugly, ill-shapen, and said to be cruel. Smothering 
her repugnance, Hedwig consented to the union. 
Then Poland, increased by-all Lithuania, became 
not only one of the first powers in Europe, but in 
Jagellon, who took the baptismal name of Ladislaus 
V., she gained a great king and a fervent Christian. 
The Lithuanian lords flocked to their prince to be 
instructed and to receive from his hand a beautiful 
white robe on the day of their baptism. They were 
the last Europeans converted. Hedwig of Anjou, 
sprung from the royal race of France, effected this 
brilliant triumph for Christianity. 

Jagellon, having become Christian, refused to 
assist the reyolt of the Hussites, although they 
offered him the kingdom of Bohemia. Still he could 
not allow the Teutonic Knights to encroach on the 
rights of his crown. He vigorously attacked them 
at Tannenberg, slew the grand master, six hundred 
knights, and forty thousand soldiers (1410). This 
bloody defeat humbled the order, which had greatly 
degenerated, and guaranteed incontestable ascendency 
to Poland. True, Hedwig’s father, on succeeding Casi- 
mir, had begun the system of the Pacta Conventa, 
which, by favoring the nobility at the expense of 
the peasants and the king, was one day to bring ruin 
on Poland; but the danger was averted during the 
two centuries that the Jagellons reigned (1386-1573), 
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Huneary ; Louis THE Great (1842-1382) ; Sia- 
ISMUND (1387-1437).—With the thirteenth century 
the Arpad line became extinct amidst disturbances 
which lasted till the crowning of Charobert (1310). 
This prince, the great-grandson of Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St. Louis, was descended from a Hun- 
garian princess. His reign was. confined to the 
strengthening of a dynasty that gave Hungary but 
one king after himself, Louis. Louis also inherited 
Poland. Wars to render the Transylvanian Saxons 
tributary, to extort homage from the Wallachian 
and Moldavian princes; struggles with the Vene- 
tians to retake Dalmatia; an expedition to Naples to 
avenge a slaughtered brother; a coalition of the 
Danubian races against invading Turks—such were 
the leading events of the forty years’ reign of Louis 
of Anjou, King of Hungary. Still, his surname cf 
Great was deserved more because he encouraged 
agriculture, planted the vineyards of Tokay, favored 
commerce, protected the peasantry against the mag- 
nates, and restored the royal power. He was beloved 
by the Hungarians, but did not render equal services 
to Poland during his twelve years’ reign there (1370- 
1382). . 

After his death, while his youngest daughter 
Hedwig, was called to succeed him in the latter 
country, his eldest daughter, Mary, inherited Hun- 
gary, of which she was crowned as king. Dissensions 
at once broke out. Sigismund of Luxembourg espous- 
ed the princess. A son of the Emperor Charles IV., 
a brother of the Emperor Wenceslaus, and himself 
destined to the empire, Sigismund, already in enjoy- 
ment of a rich electorate, was not as welcome to Hun- 

gary as his brother-in-law, Jagellon, was to Poland. 
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Opposed at first by the Hungarian magnates and by 
unprincipled rivals, he was afterwards harassed by 
the Ottomans. After the disaster of Nicopolis 
(1396) he did not appear for six months in Hungary. 
Thanks to his moderation, he succeeded in regaining 
his power there, which enabled him to labor for the 
restoration of order in Bohemia, disturbed by the 
Hussites, in the Germanic empire, disgraced by his 
brother Wenceslaus, and in the Holy Church, rent 
by the great schism, 

By giving his daughter Elizabeth in marriage to 
Albert of Austria, Sigismund indicated the family 
which was soon to govern the Hungarians without 
interruption. Albert died the second year of his 
reign (1439). Ladislaus, King of Poland, was a son 
of Jagellon, and in him Elizabeth songht a de- 
fender for her infant son and for Hungary, which 

was then at bay; but he, with his army and allies, 
was exterminated on the day of Varna (1444). 
Hungary was saved only by Scanderbeg’s diversions, 
the exploits of John Hunyades, and the Crusaders © 
whom St. John Capistran led to the walls of Bel- 
grade. It was to have another great king in Mat- 

 thias Corvinus, the son of Hunyades (1458-1490). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TUE GREEK EMPIRE AND THE OTTOMAN 
TURKS. 


The Greek Empire, successively governed by seven princes of 
the family of Paleologus, at. first loses nearly all its posses- 
sions, then is apparently delivered by Tamerlane’s victory 
over the Ottoman Turks, and finally loses its doubtful ex- 
istence by the fall of Constantinople. 


Sec, 1. Conquests of the Ottoman Turks till the Battle 
of Angora (1299-1402). 


WEAKNESS OF THE SECOND GREEK EmMPIRE.— 
Constantinople, taken by surprise from Baldwin IL., 
the last Latin emperor, had opened its gates in tri- 
umph to Michael. Paleologus, Emperor of Nicwa 
(1261). This prince, crowned anew in the Church 
of St. Sophia, revived the Eastern empire. His 
possessions, reduced to the provinces surrounding ~ 
Constantinople, were threatened by the Ottoman 
Turks in Asia Minor and by the Latins in Europe. 
These two enemies had an equal dishke for the 
Greeks : the one, because they were schismatics ; the 
other, because they were Christians. And they were 
equally to be feared by the Greeks. Alarmed by the 
danger, Michael Paleologus undertook to reconcile 
the Greek and Latin churches, for the purpose of 
securing the aid of the Western princes. The union 
of the two churches was solemnly proclaimed by the 
Cicumenical Council of Lyons (1274); but the em-- 
peror was foiled in his efforts to make his subjects 
accept it, who were as obstinate in schism as they 
were insensible to their country’s peril. Andronicus 
the Elder, son and successor of Michael, began his 
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reign (1283) by an open rupture with the Latin 
Church. This weak-minded monarch, by a just 
chastisement of Heaven, fell under the dislike and 
contempt of his subjects, whom he burdened with 
taxes in order to buy off his enemies or to fight 
them with mercenaries, who thought less’ of defend- 
ing the empire than of conquering it. The Catalans 
and other auxiliaries from the West even blockaded 
Constantinople, and took the pompous title of the 
** Army of the Franks ruling in Thrace and Bee 
donia.” 

Civil war filled the measure of woes. dana 
the Elder, who had implored the support of the 
Turks, was nevertheless dethroned by his grandson, 
Andronicus the Younger (1328). The new empe- 
ror, despite his valor, was unable to retain his pro- 
vinees of Asia Minor, and left the crown to John 
Paleologus I., then but nine yearsold. This disas- 
trous reign of half a century opened in anarchy 
(1341-1391). John Cantacuzenus, guardian of the 
young monarch, assumed the imperial dignity, and 
even invested his own son with it; so that there 
were three emperors at once, who called on the neigh- 
boring nations for aid against each other. So many 
calamities had resulted that Cantacuzenus made a 
voluntary abdication in the hope of bettering the 
condition of affairs; but his alliance with the Otto- 
man Turks. had emboldened the future conquerors of 
Constantinople, and the marriage of his daughter 
with John Palxologus had only contributed to reveal 
the extreme misery of the Eastern empire. Amidst 
the entertainments in the imperial palace costly gems 
no longer sparkled, and the ancient jewels of the 
crown weve no longer there; the two spouses 
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were obliged to replace their splendor by the false 
glitter of colored glass, and, as they no longer had 
gold and silver vessels, the guests were served in cop- 
per cups and pewter plates. 

FouNDATION OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE (1299); 
TAKING OF GALLIPOLI (1356) AND ADRIANOPLE 
(1361).—A few hundred Turks, driven from the 
borders of the Caspian Sea by the Mongol invasion, 
had emigrated to Asia Minor. Their warlike charac- 
ter soon rendered them formidable, while the dis- 
memberment of the sultanate of Iconium (Konieh) 
furnished their chief, Osman, or Ottoman, an oppor- 
tunity of founding an independent state, which he 
formed out of territory belonging to the Greeks 
(1299). The new empire took the name of its 
founder, and the Turks were thenceforth called 
Ottomans, or Osmanlis. Orkhan (1326-1360), the 
son and successor of Osman, haying taken Brusa, 
in Bithynia, after a ten years’ blockade, made it his 
capital. Four years later Nica opened its gates to 
him (1330), and the Greeks speedily lost all their 
possessions in Asia Minor. Their intestine dissen- 
sions permitted the sultan to become in turn their 
enemy or their ally, as best suited his interests. One 
of his sons, sent to help John Cantacuzenus, had ren- 
dered the Ottoman name so terrible that an unex- 
pected attack gained him an important conquest. 
Accompanied by only thirty-nine men, he crossed 
the Hellespont on a raft, and, in disgraceful viola- 
tion of the treaty with the Greeks, drove them from 
the stronghold of Gallipoli. By this lawless act the 
Ottoman Turks gained a footing in Europe (1356). 
Orkhan had already given them a military organiza- 
tion calculated to secure the success of their invasion. 
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To the irregular troops the sultan had added a corps 
of infantry, called from the beginning Yeni Cheri, 
or New Troop; hence the word janizaries. This 
valiant militia was recruited from robust Christian 
children, taken captive or kidnapped from their 
parents. ‘They were first inspired with frenzied 
fanaticism, and then were taught the blindest obe- 
dience, either by the severity of discipline or by the 
bait of sensual pleacures. At that time there was no 
other regular standing army in Europe. Hence the 
struggle between the janizaries and Christian sol- 
diers was long’ unequal, particularly as the latter 
felt that their implacable enemies would have re- 
mained their brethren had not Mussulman ferocity 
snatched them away in childhood from all that is 
dearest in the world, their family, country, and re- 
ligion.* 

Amurat (or Murad) I. (1360-1389), ason of Orkhan, 
on his accession took Adrianople, which became his 
capital. The Emperor John Palexologus retained 
nothing beyond the suburbs of Constantinople. 
Seeing himself threatened by land and sea, he betook 
himself to Italy to reconcile the Greeks with the 
Latin Church ; but the hapless successor of Constan- 
tine the Great was arrested for debt at Venice, and 
would have died there insolvent had it not been for 


* It is estimated that more than five hundred thousand Christian children 
were enrolled by the sultans in the militia of the janizaries. To make sure 
of their fidelity they received higher wages and more abundant food than 
other troops. The most sacred object in each regiment was the saucepan, 
around which all gathered not only to eat but to hold council. The sultan 
was called the foster-father, and the colonel chief soup-maker ; after the 
colonel came the chief cook, chief water-carrier, etc. To upset or break the 
saucepan was the first signal of revolt among the janizarics. This barbar- 
ous militia was maintained till the reign of Mahmoud IL., who rid himself of 
them by wholesale massacre (1826). 
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the filial piety of his son, who rescued him from the 
hands of his creditors. This humiliation was fol- 
lowed by another less pardenable, as being Voluntary 
and degrading. He had the cowardice to pay tribute 
to the sultan and to accompany him with troops in 
all his expeditions (1370). In default of the Greeks 
the cause of Christianity had found defenders among 
the races who dwelt along the banks of the Danube. 
The princes of Servia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, ever 
vanquished but never disheartened, made a final 
effort on the plain of Kossovo, where they engaged in 
battle (1389) with the sultan. Amurat was again 
victorious, but as he was crossing the plain, covered 
with the dead and dying, a Servian, summoning his 
remaining strength, sprang up and plunged his 
dagger into the sultan’s breast. Thus perished the 
fierce conqueror whom the Turks surnamed the 
Workman of God, notwithstanding his barbarity in 
putting out the eyes of one of his sons and of forcing 
on several innocent fathers the alternative of cutting 
their children’s throats or having their own cut 
with them. 

BAYAZID oR BasazeT I. (1389-1402) ; Batrre oF 
Nicopo ts (1396).—Bayazid was scarcely proclaimed 
sultan than, without even waiting till his father’s 
obsequies were over, he killed his only brother, whose 
ambition caused him uneasiness. This fratricide, 
committed with equal despatch and cruelty, gave 
him the surname of Iderim (lightning). He de- 
~servetl it still more by the rapidity of his conquests, 
as well’on the Danube as in Asia Minor, where he 
reduced the Seljwkian emirs, who had hitherto re- 
mained independent. Meanwhile, John Paleologus 
dying, Manuel Paleologus, his son and. successor 
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(1391-1425), escaped from the Turkish camp, where 
he was retained as a hostage. Bayazid, in revenge, 
blockaded Constantinople, and boasted that his 
steed would soon eat oats off the high altar of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. The insolent threat roused Chris- 
tian Europe. More than one hundred thousand 
Crusaders advanced along the valley of the Danube 
under Sigismund, King of Hungary, and John, after- 
wards surnamed the Fearless, Count of Nevers, and 
son of the duke of Burgundy. The Christian knights, 
glorying in their numbers and valor, boasted that if 
heaven should fall they could uphold it on the points 
of their spears. This foolish presumption was to 
cost them dear. The French, who marched in the 
van without order or discipline, were deaf to the 
wise counsels of Sigismund. Having fallen with 
fiery rashness on the first infidel troops they met, 
they slaughtered many and pursued others to an 
eminence near Nicopolis. There, instead of com- 
pleting their victory as they had expected, they en- 
countered the light cavalry of the spahis and the 
formidable janizaries, the flower of the Ottoman 
army, which Bayazid prudentiy held in reserve. 
The unexpected sight, together with the fatigue and 
disorder of pursuit, turned their confidence into 
despair. All of the panic-stricken army who were 
not killed, wounded, or taken prisoners fled, and 
King Sigismund had barely time to throw himself 
into a boat and drop down the Danube to the Black 
Sea. 

The battle-field was strewn with more than fifty 
thousand infidel corpses. Bayazig, who had been 
wounded, swore signal vengeance. By his order 
and under his eyes ten thousand Christian pri- 
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soners were beheaded, or were beaten to death 
with clubs. They were heard mutually exhort- 
ing one another to martyrdom in view of the re- 
ward to follow. The heartless sultan spared none 
but the count of Nevers, the brave Marshal de Bou- 
cicaut, and twenty-three of the most illustrious 
knights, for whom he expected a high ransom. 
Skilful in profiting by his victory, he extended his 
conquests along the Danube, and was at last prepar- 
ing to take Constantinople when he was deterred 
by the approach of a more dangerous foc. 


Sec. 2, The Mongol Empire under Timur; the Otto- 
man Turks to the Taking of Constantinople (1402-— 
1453). 


. Timur (1370-1405) ; urs EXPEDITIONS AND Con- 
quusrs.—In the village of Kesh, near Samarcand, in 
Independent Tartary, was born, in 1336, the famous 
conqueror Timur-lenk (the iron), or Tamerlane, 
called also the Lame, in consequence of a wound he 
had received in fighting. His ambition early in- 
spired him with the desire of reviving for himself 
the Mongol empire of Jenghis Khan, from-whom he 
was descended by his mother’s side. Sagacious, dar- 
ing, and cunning, he began by conquering the vast 
tracts known as Jagatai. Samarcand became his 
capital. Having summoned a great meeting of Mon- 
gol chiefs, he mounted the throne of J enghis Khan, 
put a gold crown upon his head, and proclaimed him- 
self lord of the east and the west, swearing to the 
emirs kneeling at his feet to bring the rulers of the 
whole world to his sway (1870). 

In his first campaign Timur took the opulent city 
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of Herat by assault, and despoiled it of its riches for 
the benefit of Samarecand. ‘Terror spread throughout 
the surrounding countries; all who resisted were 
either massacred or buried alive. This was only 
the beginning of the atrecities committed in Persia. 
The ferocious conqueror struck off seventy thousand 
heads in the city of Ispahan, and piled them up in 
the form of towers in the public places. These 
ghastly trophies everywhere marked Timutr’s pas- 
sage. Crossing the Caucasus range, he beat the 
khan of the Golden Horde, destroyed Azof, menaced 
Moscow with a like fate, and sent one of his lieu- 
tenants to devastate Poland. But God kept this 
cruel scourge of men from devastating Europe. It 
was soon learned that he had turned back and 
crossed Central Asia on his way to India. His ar- 
rival at Delhi cost the lives of one hundred thousand 
Hindoos, who were butchered in cold blood. Both 
banks of the Ganges were covered with ruins and 
changed into deserts (1399). The Mongol emperor, 
proud of having penetrated farther than Alexander 
the Great or Jenghis Khan, his two heroes, re- 
turned in triumph to Samarcand. His insatiable 
craving for bloodshed left him no rest. Under pre- 
text of avenging the outrage offered to his ambassa- 
dors, he directed his march against Syria, twice beat 
the sultan of the Mamelukes, and reduced Damascus 
to ashes (1401). Bagdad suffered the same fate. 
Every Mongol soldier was required to bring at least 
one head or forfeit his own, and thus one hundred 
and twenty towers of human heads were raised on 
the ruins of the immense city. 

So many conquests and massacres had inspired the 
conqueror of Nicopolis with less terror than jealousy. 
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The proud Bayazid: ill-treated the Mongol ambassa- — 
dors and goaded the fury of their master by an 
insulting letter. ‘‘ Know,” replied Timur, ‘that I 
hold the fate of the world in my hands, and that 
fortune is my inseparable attendant. Who art thou 
thus to brave me? Pitiful Turkoman pismire! dost 
thou dare attack the elephant?” The conqueror 
appointed the plains of Asia Minor for the encoun- 
ter. His design was to annex that region to his 
vast empire, which already stretched from the Medi- 
terranean to the frontiers of China and from the 
banks of the Ganges to those of the Dnieper. 

Battie or Ancora (1402).—Timur and Bayazid 
met near Angora, or Ancyra, the former at the head 
of eight hundred thousand Tartars, the latter with 
but two hundred thousand Ottoman Turks. Not- 
withstanding the inferiority of his forces, the sultan 
had such contempt for his enemy that just before en- 
gaging battle he ostentatiously exposed his army to 
the burning rays of the sun and the fatigues of a 
great hunt. This imprudence cost him six thousand 
men and added to the discontent caused by his ava- 
rice and debauchery, which scandalized even Mussul- 
mans. Timur, on the contrary, warily added the ad- 
vantage of position to that of numbers, and carried 
on secret intrigues in the Ottoman army, while his 
own soldiers were in repose. His skilfulness and 
the fanatical devotion of the Mongols assured him 
the victory. He so acted, however, as if he expected 
it from heaven alone ; for he was a rigid observer of 
the Koran, which he continually quoted to justify 
his bloodiest deeds. He alighted from his charger in © 
view of the troops, and made his prayer before giv- 
ing the ,signal of battle. Success at first seemed 
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doubtful. The Christian auvxiliaries who formed 
Bayazid’s left repulsed the dense masses of Tartars ; 
but they beat a retreat on seeing the treachery of the 
right wing, which entirely passed over to the enemy’s 
ranks. The sultan, surrounded by his janizaries, 
held out till evening ; but at last, having only a fee- 
ble escort remaining, he sought safety in flight, al- 
though suffering from fatigue and palsy. He was 
arrested by Mongol horsemen, who led him, bound, 
to Timur’s tent. The latter, ordering his hands to 
be untied, gazed fixedly on his captive and began to 
smile. ‘‘'Timur,” said Bayazid, ‘deride not my 
misfortune.” ‘Timur, resuming his gravity, replied : 
“* God forbid that I should deride thy misfortune ; but 
while gazing upon thee I thought how little account 
God makes of this world’s empires, since he bestows 
them on a paralytic like thee and a cripple like me.” 
All Asia Minor submitted to the conqueror, and 
the emperor of Constantinople consented to pay him 
tribute. Bayazid, though treated with due regard, 
soon gave way to the shame of his captivity. Timur, 
on his return from Samarcand, made immense prepa- 
rations for war on China, which, after the example 
of Jenghis Khan, he was desirous of conquering. 
But he died at the outset of his expedition, leaving 
among his subjects the reputation of a ruler un- 
equalled in arms and in government, of an enlight- 
ened patron of science and letters, and so generous 
and sincere that he preferred a disagreeable truth to 
a flattering lie. Let his real or supposed qualities be 
what they may, Timur treated the vanquished with 
unexampled barbarity, and he is justly considered 
the most atrocious of conquerors. Frenzied by Mos- 
lem fanaticism, he left only bloodshed and ruins in 
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his track, caring for naught but to glut his ambition 
and increase his dominion. His empire did not sur- 
vive him, but one of his great-grandsons founded the 
empire of the Great Mogul in India, which has been 
superseded in our own century by British rule. 
Amurat IT. (1421-1451), Jonn HUNYADES, AND 
ScaANDERBEG.—The captivity of Bayazid, followed by 
a long civil war among his five sons, seemed to fore- 
bode the immediate ruin of the Ottoman empire. 
Manuel Paleologus, instead of taking advantage of 
it to extend his dominions, sought to secure the 
alliance of Mohammed I., who triumphed over his 
brothers and left the throne to his son, Amurat II. | 
The new sultan, to revenge himself on Manuel, who 
set up a rival against him, laid siege to Constanti- 
nople (1422). The courage of the besieged and the 
revolt of his brother compelled Amurat to withdraw ; 
but the success of his arms in Asia Minor and Greece 
confirmed his purpose of one day taking the capital 
of the Eastern empire. John Paleologus II., the 
son and successor of Manuel, at first saw but one 
means of averting the danger; that was to pay tri- 
bute to the sultan (1424). But experience taught 
him that ‘this was only clearing the way for his 
enemy to Constantinople. Hence he resolved to get 
help from the West, and was solemnly reconciled 
with the Latin Church in the Council of Florence 
(1439). It was no longer degenerate Greeks, but 
Christians fired with the warm faith of the Crusades, 
who grappled with the Ottoman Turks.. The latter — 
could judge of the difference by their reverses. 
Worsted in several engagements on the Danube, 
they fled before the soldiers of a hero whom they 
called in their terror the Devil, and who had 
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received from the Christians the surname of tho 
White Knight of Wallachia. His real name was 
John Hunyades, waywode, or prince, of Transylvania. 
This valiant champion of the cross, once master of 
the Danube, pursued the infidels along the right 
bank of the river, ent them to pieces, and rapidly 
marched upon Adrianople (1443). 

The sultan, in turn, trembled for his capital. ) 
What added to his alarm was the unexpected defec- 
tion of one of his leutenants, whom he had reared 
at court and loaded with favors. George Castriota, 
a son of the Christian prince of Albania, was torn in 
childhood from his family and his religion, and had 
earned from the Turks, by his extraordinary courage, 
the cognomen of Scanderbeg, or Prince Alexander. 
Still he could not forget that he had been born a 
Christian, and that Amurat had deprived him of 
his patrimony. Resolving to have no enemies but 
those of his religion and country, he profited by the 
rout of the infidels to arrest the secretary of Amurat, 
and, cimeter in hand, to extort an order in the sul- 
tan’s name, conferring on him the government of 
Croya, the capital of Albania. Followed bya hand- 
ful of brave fellows, Scanderbeg entered Croya, occu- 
pied the whole country, and opened a desperate 
struggle with the Ottoman Turks. His successes, 
along with those of Hunyades, induced Amurat to sue 
for peace. The Crusaders committed one error in 
granting it, and another in violating it in the hope 
of crushing the infidels. But the sultan, at the 
head of a numerous army, marched against them, 
displaying the violated treaty on a pike as a witness: 
of their perjury. The engagement took place in the 
plains of Varna (1444). At the very outset Hun- 
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yades broke the left wing of the enemy and drove 
it pellmell before him. Inspired by the sight, Ladis- 
laus, King of Poland and Hungary, allowing himself 
to be led by his rash ardor, dashed into the midst of 
the infidels; he was overpowered by numbers, and 
his death was followed by the rout of his troops. 
The barbarous sultan, cutting off the young mon- 
arch’s head, sent it to Asia as the most glorious 
trophy of his victory. 

John Hunyades, named regent of Hungary, burned 
to retaliate. Without awaiting his ally, Scanderbeg, 
he gave battle at Kossovo, in the Field of Blackbirds ; 
he there slew or disabled forty thousand infidels, but 
still could not wrest victory from them (1448). His 
defeat was a grievous blow to John Palzologus, who 
survived it but a few days. The valiant Scan- 
derbeg, emboldened rather than intimidated by the 
peril, was still able to humble the sultan’s pride. 
Twice did Amurat advance to the walls of Croya, 
and twice was he forced to retire ; dying of rage and 
vexation, he ordered his son Mohammed to turn all 
his forces against the capital of the East. 

COoNSTANTINE XII. (1448-1453) AnD MonamMED 
Il. (1451-1481); Taxing or CONSTANTINOPLE 
(1453).—Constantine XII., like his brother John 
Paleeologus, was obliged to pay tribute to the Turks. 
In return, under a solemn oath, Mohammed II. had 
guaranteed him the peaceful possession of his empire. 
But the ferocious sultan, who had begun his reign by 
fratricide, had no more regard for treaties than for 
ties of flesh and blood. His long-premeditated pro- 
jects of conquest haunted his very slumbers. To 
ensure success he had an immense fortress construct- 
ed on the European shore of the Bosphorus. Being 
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thus master of the straits, he then laid violent hands 
on the Greeks of the neighborhood, and answered their 
complaints by a declaration of war. At the head of 
two hundred and fifty thousand men, supported by a 
fleet of four hundred sail, he laid siege to Constan- 
tinople by land and sea (April 6, 1453). 

The city contained scarcely ten thousand soldiers, 
twenty-five hundred of whom were Italians from 
Genoa and Venice, the only ones who had rallied at 
the sovereign pontiff’s summons. Three hundred 
thousand Turks sat down before Constantinople. 
But nothing could dispel the prejudices of the Greek 
schismatics ; not even the sight of impending danger, 
nor the example and entreaties of .the emperor, who 
had embraced the Catholic faith. ‘‘ Away with them ! 
We want no Latin allies! Away with the worship of 
the Azymites !” they cried. The presence of Cardinal 
Isidore, the legate of the Holy See, was more displeas- 
ing to them than the prospect of infidel rule, and 
Notaras, the high admiral of the empire, was heard 
to say with the malcontents that he would “rather 
have the turban of Mohammed than the pope’s tiara 
in Constantinople.” But the most terrible of chastise- 
ments was reserved for these blind fanatics, though 
it was delayed by the heroic faith and courage of 
Constantine. Daily he was seen at the head of his 

“men, repelling assaults, while at night he directed 
the workmen who were repairing the breaches made 
in the walls by the terrible artillery of the enemy.* 


* Mohammed JI. had a great number of cannon which propelled balls of 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds. He had constructed one that 
was so enormons as to hurl balls of twelve hundred pounds, and it required 
fifty yoke of oxen and more than seven hundred men to transport and work 
it. The superiority of the Ottoman over the Greek artillery greatly con- 
tributed to the taking of Constantinople. 
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The Italians fought like lions. The struggle con- 
tinued without rest, and, carried on by both sides 
with equal fury, had been protracted for several weeks 
without any decided advantage, when an extraordi- 
nary maneuvre brought it to a close. 

A massive chain stretched across the outer end of 
the port shut out the Ottoman fleet. Mohammed 
hit upon the plan of entering it by a long detour. 
During the night he transported eighty ships over- 
land by sliding them along on greased planks, and | 
launched them in the very centre of the port, back 
of the suburb of Galata. The besieged were equally 
dismayed and astounded to find themselves in danger 
from the quarter where they felt most secure. They 
made many efforts to extricate their own vessels and 
burn those of the Mussulmans, but in vain. The 
last hour had come. Constantine prepared for it by 
an action worthy of a Christian emperor. After 
hearing Mass and receiving Communion in the 
basilica of St. Sophia, he offered up his life to God 
in expiation of his own sins and his people’s; then 
he exhorted the warriors to perish gloriously fighting 
rather than to yield to the infidels, and he ordered the 
non-combatant multitude to pray for their country- | 
men in the battle. This stirring scene ended with 
tears and. embraces. The emperor, mounting his 
horse, hastened to the ramparts (May 29, 1453). 
The whole Ottoman army, uttering furious yells, 
began the attack at dawn. The sultan, to spur 
on his soldiers, spared neither threats nor pro- 
mises: death to cowards, three days’ pillage for 
those who entered the city. The fury of the 
assailants was long powerless against defenders 
resolved to die for their faith and their coun- 
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try; but numbers at last prevailed. Constanti- 
nople, falling for the first time into the hands of 
barbarians, underwent all the indescribable horrors of 
a city given up to sack, Its inhabitants, to the num- 
ber of upwards of 100,000, were reduced to slavery, 
massacred, or, as happened to the high admiral of 
the empire, were reserved for the most exquisite tor- 
tures devised by Moslem fanaticism. Some distin- 
guished Greeks found shelter in the Venetian galleys, 
and thus escaped to Italy, where they were welcomed 
by the pope and others of the Italians. Their ar- 
rival in Italy gave a new impulse to letters and learn- 
ing. 

Oonstantine had disappeared in the breach in the 
height of the mélée. Ilis corpse was recognized by 
his purple buskins; his head was cut off and taken 
to Mohammed. The sultan sent this bloody witness 
of his triumph amongst all his people in Asia, and 
he turned the magnificent basilica of St. Sophia into 
a mosque. ‘Thus fell the Eastern empire eleven 
hundred and twenty-three years after.the foundation 
of Constantinople, and nine hundred and seventy- 
seven years after the fall of the Western empire. 
The history of the Middle Ages ends with this 
dire catastrophe, which follows close upon the great 
echism, and coincides with ‘the conclusion of the 
Hundred Years’ War. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Why is the period treated in this history called the Middle Ages ? What 
distinguishes them as a period ? What was the extent of the Roman Empire 
at the end of the fourth century ?, How was it governed? What is said of 
* the decay of patriotism ? How did the Romans divide the barbarian terri- 
tory ? Mention the principal tribes and nations of the Germans. Whas 
were the characteristics of the Germans ?, What was their government ? 
their religion? Name the principal Slavic tribes. What is said of the 
Scythian race ? What of the invasion of the Huns? How did Valens deal 
with the Visigoths ? What do you remark of the Church at this time ? 
State the Epochs of the Middle Ages. : 


FIRST HPOCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Section 1.—How did Theodosius divide the empire? What is said of 
Stilicho and his rival ? Describe Alaric’s exploits before Constantinople 5 
in Greece. Narrate his first invasion of Italy. What is said of the last 

Jadiatorial combat at Rome ?_ What is said of Radagasius ? What of the 

arbarians in Gaul? Relate Alaric’s second invasion of Italy, and his death, 
Who was Ataulf? Wallia ? ; 

Section 2.—What followed the contentions of Aétius and Count Boniface ? 
Describe Genseric’s career in Africa ; in the Mediterranean. What is said 
of Attila personally ? of his invasion of Gaul ? of Italy ? of hisdeath? _ 

Section 3.—Deseribe Genseric’s taking of Rome. How did the barbarian 
‘* confederates ’: dispose of the imperial purple ? What is said of Odoacer ? 


CHAPTER II. 


Section 1.—What was the origin of the Franks? What tribes held Ganl 
at the appearance of Clovis ? What is said of Clovis before his conversion ? 
Describe his conversion ; his subsequent career. 

Section 2.—How was the Frankish kingdom divided at the death of Clovis ? 
What is said of Theodebert and the Emperor Justinian ? Relate the rivalry 
between Brunehaut and Fredegunda. What is said of Dagobert I. ? 


CHAPTER III. — 

What was the condition of Britain before the Saxon invasion ? Describe 
the first appearance in Britain of the Saxohs ; of the Angles. What was the 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy ? What became of the Britons? What part had 
St. Gregory the Great in the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons ? Describe St. ~ 
Austin’s labors. . , 4 

CHAPTER IV. : 
What is said of the kingdom of the Visigoths in the fifth century 2? 
ae was the religion of the Visigoths ? How were they led to the true 
‘aith ? 
‘CHAPTER V. 
Section 1.—Wow did Odoacer rule Italy from his capital of Ravenna ? 
Section 2.—Who was Theodoric ? What is said of the Ostrogoth invasion 
480 
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of Italy, and of the death of Odoacer ? What was the extent of Theodoric's 
dominion? What was his conduct towards the Church ? 

Section 8.—What were the characteristics of the Lower Empire ? Who 
was the founder of the Thracian dynasty? What is said of Justin I. ? 
What constituted the glory of Justinian’s reign? Describe Belisarius’s 
campaign against the Vandals. What is said of Vitiges ? What of Totila ? 
Name and describe Justinian’s contributions to Roman law, How did 
Phocas become emperor ? 

Section 4.—What is said of the manners and of the appearance of the 
Lombards ? Describe their invasion of Italy ; their settlement there. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Section 1—What dogma was attacked by the Arian and Macedonian 
heresies ? What was the Pelagian heresy ? the Nestorian ? the Eutychian ? 
_ What was one of the unfortunate results that followed Oriental schisms ? 

What was the origin of the monastic life ? Whatis said of St. Benedict and 
his order ? What of literature and the arts at this period in the East ? and 
in the West? __ 

Section %.—What do you remark in connection with the Arianism of the 
barbarians ? Why may the Franks be called the “eldest sons of the 
Church”? What was the condition of the Church under Pore St. Gre- 
gory I.? Mention Pope Gregory’s principal achievements. 


SECOND EPOCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Section 1—Who were the “ SInggard ” kings ? What is said of the mayors 
of the palace? What of Pepin of Landen? Of Pepin of Heristal ? Who 
was Charles Martel ? Describe the battle of Tours. 

Section 2.—How was the temporal sovereignty of the popes founded ? 
What was Charlemagne’s first exploit? What is said of his struggle with 
the Saxons? Describe his coronation; his subsequent military career. 
What were the capitulars ? What schools did he establish ? What is said 
of his learning ? and of his patronage of literature ? 


CHAPTER Il. 


Section 1.—What is said of Mohammed’s early life ?. What of Islam’s first 
converts ? What is the Hegira ? and its date? Relate the circumstances of 
Mohammed’s death. What is the Koran ? and how was it composed ? and 
compiled? What are the fundamental points of its doctrine? Mention 
some of its precepts. reall : ; 

Section 2. How was Mohammed succeeded ? What is said of the invasion 
of Syria? of the taking of Jerusalem? How did the Mussulmans succeed 
in conquering Egypt ? What is said of the destruction of the Alexandrian 
library ? What are the two principal sects of Islam ? : 

Section 3.—What is said of the first Owmiade cadiph’s accession ? What 
conquests did he make ? What of the final destruction of Carthage Hy What 

‘Jed to the Mussulman invasion of Spain ? Describe the Mussulman’s Jand- 
ing ; the battle of Xeres, What is said of the hero of the Asturias ? What 
of Abd-er-Rahman’s invasion of Gaul? Describe Caliph Soliman’s attack 
on Constantinople. Who were the Abbasides ? 

Section 4—What is said of Harun-al-Rashid ? What of the Moslems at 
Cordova ? . 

Section 5.—How did the Arabs get credit for the inventions of others ? 
What is said of their lack of originality in literature ? What of the special- 


ties of Arabic learning ? of their barbarism ? 


CHAPTER II. 
Section 1.—What is said of Heraclius and the Monothelite heresy? Of 
Constantine Pogonatus ? Of Justinian Rhinotmetus ? 5 
Section 2.—What is said of Leo the Isaurian and the iconoclastic edict ? 
What of the Empress Irene ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


What contributed to establish the temporal independence of the popes ? 
tow did Charles Martel bestow secclesiastical dignities ? What is said of 
SS. Columba—Columbanus—Gall—A dalbert — Erhard — Willibrord— Boni- 
face? What is said of the monastic life at this epoch? What of literature 
jin the East? In the West? What were the Seven Liberal Arts ? 





THIRD EPOCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


ion 1.—What caused the dismemberment of the Carloyingian empire ? 
ae ean it first divided ? ‘What was the result of the battle of Fontanet ? 
What is said of the Norman siege of Paris? What was the final division of 
the empire ? 

Section 2.—What was the difference between a frechold and a fief ? How 
were frecholds turned into fiefs ? llow did Charles the Bald favor the great 
proprietors ? What was homage ¢ fealty ? investiture ? What rights had 
the suzerain over the vassal’ Name the various grades of the feudal 
hierarchy. How was feudalism intreduced into the Church ? 

Section 8.—Who was Hugh Capet, and how did he come to the throne of 
France ? What was the origin of hereditary succession to the thronc ? 
What was the Truce of God 7 


CHAPTER II. 


Section 1.—What were the principal Saracen strongholds in the Meditcr- 
razean ? What is said of the Saracens in Italy ? in France ? in the Alps ? 
‘What of the first appearance of the Magyars in Europe? What is said of 
the conversion of Vaic ? : 

Section 2—Who were the Northmen? Relate the conversion of the 
Russians. What is said of the Northmen’s discoveries ? What of Alfred 
the Great at Egbert’s Stone? What is the supposed origin of the pare 
What was the Witenagemot ? How did Alfred the Great encourage learn- 
ing? What was the “Day of the great Combat’? Describe Sweyn’s 
landing in England, and his vengeance. Give the anecdote of Canute the 
Great at the sea-shore. What was the treaty of St. Clair-sur-Epte ? 

Section 3.—What is said of the battle of Canne? What of Leo IX. and 
the Normans? What instance occurred later of Norman loyalty to the 
popes? How was the kingdom of the Two Sicilies established ? What 
was William of Normandy’s claim to the English crown? Describe the 
battle of Hastings. What is said of the ‘‘Camp of Refuge”? What was 
the Doomsday Book ? the curfew ? the ‘‘ Presentment of Englishry”?? Did 
any good result to England from the Norman conquest ? 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Section 1—Who were the last two Carlovingians of Germany ? What is 
said of Henry the Fowler’s accession ? What of his campaign against the 
Magyars ? What characterized the accession of Otho the Great ? 

Section 2.—Relate the vicissitudes of Berenger’s attempts to gain power. 
Name the independent principalities of Italy at this time. 

Section 8. What is said of the battle of the Lech? Relate the circum- 
stances of Pope John XII.’s accession ; of Otho’s coronation as etnperor ; 
of Otho’s setting up an anti-pope. What is said of the elective quality of 
German royalty at this time ? How did the family of Franconia come to 
the throne ? 

Section 4.—What is said of Cis-Juran Burgundy ? What of Trans-Juran 
Burgundy ? ; 

CHAPTER IV. 


Section 1.—What is said of the last two great caliphs of Cordova? What 
of Al-Mansur ? What were the principal achievements of the first king of 
Castile? What is said of the Cid? What of the Karmatians ? the Ismaili- 
ans ? the Assassins ? : 

_ Section 2.—What is said of Photius’s consecration ? of his reproaches 
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against the Roman Church? What characterized the reigns of Leo the 
Philosopher and Constantine Porphyrogenitus ? What Byzantine emperors 
won some glory at this period ? How did the patriarch Michael Cerularius 
complete the schism of the Greek Church ¥ 


CHAPTER Y. 


Section 1.—What is said of the reciprocal support of the popes and the 
emperors at this time ? What of the heresy of the Manichwans ? What 
bad effect did feudalism have on the clergy ? What is said of the Abbey of 
Cluny ? What of Guido of Arezzo? Of Pope Sylvester I, ? 

Section 2.—Relate the labors of St. Anscarius. How was Christianity 
established in Denmark ? in Sweden ? How did the Norwegians gain their 
first knowledge of Christianity ? % 

Section 3.—W hat was the nature of Slavic mythology ? What is said of 
Slavic fickleness in religion at this time ? Who were the chief apostles of 
the Slavic nations ?_ What is said of the first translation of the Scriptures 
into Slavonian ? What drew the Bulgarians into schism ? What motive 
induced the Poles to adopt Christianity ¢ What is said of the conversion of 
the Russians ? What resulted from King Stephen’s marriage to a German 
princess ? What is said of the Church’s conquests from heathenism ? How 
Was a large part of Europe changed by these conversions ? 


FOURTH EPOCH, 


CHAPTER I. 


Section 1.—What sin most afflicted the Church in the eleventh century ? 
What was the chief cause of the disorders in the Church at this time? Re- 
late the events of Hildebrand’s monastic life. Describe an Ordeal of Fire at 
Florence. What was St. Gregory VII.’s first measure of reform? How 
was it met by’Henry IV. ? How did the Pope enforce his decree ? Describe 
the meeting at Canossa. How did Henry get himself crowned ? Give the 
circumstances of Gregory’s death. What were Pope Urban IL.’s principal 
achievements ? How did Henry spend the last years of his life? What 
compromise did Pope Pascal If, make with Henry Y.? What was the 
terms of the Concordat of Worms ? 

Section 2.—What is said of the growth of independence among the Italian 
cities ? What was the carroccio ? What were Arnold of Brescia’s teach- 
ings ? Give an example of heresy appealing to absolution ? What was the 
dispute between Conrad and Henry the Proud ? Describe the assault on 
Winsberg Castle, and its capture. What wa Arnold of Brescia’s fate ? 
How did Frederick Barbarossa deal with Rome’? with Milan ? What is said 
of the Lombard League ?_Describe the meeting of Pope Alexander IT. and 
Frederick Barbarossa at Venice. What of the government of the Italian 
republics ? their politics ? What of the conflict between Pope Innocent Ii. 
and Otho IV. ? How did Frederick II. display his hypocrisy ? What pro- 
mises made at his coronation did he break? What is said of the Decretals 
of Raymond of Pefiafort? How did Frederick II. employ Saracens in 
Italy ? What took place at the Council of Lyons concerning the emperor ? 
- What was the character of Frederick Ii. ? What is said of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines in Italy? What was Conradin’s fate? What is meant by the 


Long Interregnum ? 
CHAPTER IL. 


tion 1.—What is said of the veneration for the Holy Land ? How did 
Ge eeeeiimans treat the pilgrims ? Hovw did the Seljukians Turks first 
appear in Asia Minor ? What is said of their dominion under Malek-Shah ? 
What is said of the Old Man of the Mountain and his followers ? How did 
Alexis Comnenus display his perfidy ?_ Who was Peter the Hermit, and how 
did he appeal to Europe? What is said of Pope Urban I. and the Council 
of Clermont? What was the fortune of Peter the Hermit’s army? De- 
scribe the composition of the regular army in the first Crusade. How did 
Alexis deal with the Crusaders ? ‘Describe their operations on the march to 
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Antioch ; at Antioch ; their eee and taking of Jerusalem; the choice and 
coronation of the first king of Jerusalem. What was the organization and 
subsequent career of the Knights Hospitalers ? Of the Templars ? ‘ 

Section 2.—What caused the second Crusade ? What nations took part in 
this Crusade, and what route did each take ? What is said of Damietta ? 
Of the battle of Tiberias ? Of Saladin’s tithe ? What nations engaged in 

* the third Crusade ? What is said of Frederick Barbarossa in this Crusade ? 
What of the rivalry between Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur de Lion ? 
What of Richard at Acre ? Of his exploits in Palestine ? Of his imprison- 
ment and release ? What was the origin, organization, and career of the 

Teutonic Knights ? . 

Section 3.—How did Dandolo shame the avarice of his fellow-citizens dur- 
ing the fourth Crusade ? How did the Crusaders behave at Constantinople ? 
How was the Lower Empire parcelled out ? What was the after-history of 
the Latin empire of Constantinople ? What was the motive of the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade ? What was its fate? Describe John of Brienne’s cam- 
paigns in Egypt during the fifth Crusade. What were Frederick II.’s ex- 
ploits in the sixth Crusade ? 

Section 4.—What was the cause of the seventh Crusade ? Why was it 
directed against Egypt and not against Jerusalem ? What success had it ? 
What was the cause of the eighth Crusade? What its result ? What effect 
had the Crusades on the commerce, on the manufactures of Europe ? 
What important political effect had they ? How did they influence the arts ? 
the sciences ? What were the grades of knighthood, and what the requi- 
site age and occupation of each ? Describe the preparation for receiving 
knighthood ; the ceremony of knighting; the ceremony of degrading a 
knight. What was the effect of chivalry on manners ? 


CHAPTER II. 


Section 1.—How did the beaten Moors avenge themselves on Alfonso the 
Brave ? What is said of Affonso I. of Portugal ? What of Urraca of Cas- 
tile? Of Alfonso the Battler ?. What orders of chivalry arose at this time 
in Spain? Describe Mohammed’s invasion of Spain ; the battle of Tolosa. 
What were James the Conqueror’s principal achievements ? How did St. 
Ferdinand extend his dominion ? What was his character? Where and 
when was gunpowder first used in Europe ? 

Section 2.—What was the heresy of the Albigenses ? What powerful 
noble sustained them ? Who was Simon of Montfort ? Describe Simon’s 
conduct.at Muret. What were the terms of the treaty of Meaux ? 

Section 3.—What was the origin of the Knights of the Sword ? What did 
the Teutonic Knights accomplish in Prussia ¥ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Section 1.—What was the dispute between Philip and William the Con- 
queror ? What is said of the rise of free cities in Europe? What of the 
origin of communes ? What were the privileged cities ?_ What resulted 
from the growing importance of cities ? What is said of Philip Augustus 
and John of England ? What success had St. Louis against the English ? 
How did he govern France ? 

Section 2.—What was the condition of affairsin England under William 
Rufus and his minister ? How did Henry I. win the affection of his Anglo- 
Saxon subjects ? What was the Battle of the Standard ? What was Eng- 
lJand’s condition under Stephen? What is said of Henry II.’s pomp at 
Paris, and of his ambassador there? What was the dispute over the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon ? What is said of Thomas & Becket’s exile ? Of his 
martyrdom ? What tribes successively settled in Ireland ? What beroes 
are mentioned before the fifth century ? How were the clans organized and 
governed ? What was the religion of the ancient Irish? What is said of 
the introduction of Christianity ? Of the spread of learning ? Describe the 
Ostmen’s invasion and settlement. How did the battle of Clontarf result ? © 
What was the cause of MacMurroch's flight ? What is said of Strongbow’s 
landing and first attempts at conquest ? What success attended Edward 
Bruce’s attempts ? What was the Statute of Kilkenny ? How did Henry 
feek to make amends for the murder of St. Thomas & Becket ? How was | 
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Henry treated by his wife and children? Why was the interdict pro- 
claimed in England ? How was John reconciled with the pope ? What is 
said of the barons at Runnymede, and of Magna Charta ? What is said of 
the first open sea engagement between England and France ? What was 
the Mad Parliament, and why did it assemble ? What was the origin of the 
House of Commons ? Describe the battle of Evesham. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Section 1.—What was the extent of Scandinavia in the twelfth century ? 
What were the sagas ? Relate the exploits of Sigurd of Norway. What is 
said of St. Eric of Sweden ? What of Sweyn and his five sons in Denmark ? 
How did Waldemar the Great govern the country ? Relate the achievements 
of Waldemar the Victorious. 

Section 2.—Mention the Slavic nations and their condition. What was the 
Golden Ball? What princes of Poland were distinguished in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ? How did religious schism cut off Russia from Wes- 
tern civilization and support ? What caused great discord in Russia at this 
time ? 

Section 3.—Narrate the events of Jenghis Khan’s boyhood and early ca- 
reer ; his wars against the Tartar empire ; against the Khorasmians ; against 
the Russians. How were the Mongolians met in Hungary? in Poland ? 
What is said of the destruction of the Assassins ? What is said of the Mon- 


gols at Pekin ? 
CHAPTER YI. 


Section 1.—What great things’took place during the ‘‘ Ages of Faith’? 
How were the popes able to secure liberty for the people, peace between na- 
tions, and subjection to lawful authority ? What is said of the monastic 
orders of Cluny ? of the Good Men ? of the Carthusians ? of the Cistercians ? 
What is said of the Regular Canons? of the Premonstratensians ? What 
rules were followed by the several military orders? What distinguished 
friars from monks ? What is said of the Dominicans ? of the Franciscans ? 
of the Carmelites ? of the Augustinians? What is meant by first, second, 
and third orders ? What is said of the charitable orders of the Holy Ghost ? 
of the Trinitarians ? of Mercy? What of the Servites? How were the 
Baltic tribes brought to the faith? How came Buddhism by ceremonies 

~and observances similar to those of the Church ? Who was Prester John ? 
What attempts were afterwards made to reach his empire ? Why was the 
Inquisition established ? Who was responsible for the severe punishment 
inflicted on heretics ? 

Section 2.—W hat gave birth to the science of scholastic theology ? What 
is said of nominalism and realism ? What of Lanfranc—St. Anselm—Abe- 
lard—the ‘* Master of the Sentences ’”—St. Bernard—A verroés—Maimonides 
—Albertus Magnus—the Angelic Doctor—the Seraphic Doctor ? How was 
the study of civil law revived ? How was the stu y of canon law encour- 
aged? What is said of the rise of the universities ? What is said of the 
two great cycles of romances ? What were the mystery-plays ?_ How did the 
Gothic replace the classic styles of architecture ? What is said of the other 
arts at this time ? : 


FIFTH EPOCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Section 1.—What led to the bull Clericislaicos? How was it met by Philip 
the Fair? Describe the dispute over the papal legate. What was the cause 
and the substance of the bull Unam sanctam? How did the servility of the 
French States-General favor schism ? Describe the outrage on the sovereign 
pontiff at Anagni. What is meant by the Renaissance? (Note.) How did 
the papal residence come to be fixed at Avignon? What was done at the 
Council of Vienne? What was probably Fhilip’s motive in demanding the 
suppression of the Templars? What is said of the attempted Roman 
republic ? . 

Bcction, 2.—Relate the circumstances of Urban VI.’s election at Rome. 
What caused the two “ obediences **? What rules did St, Antoninus lay down 
for the faithful ? How did the University of Paris attempt to heal the great 
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schism? What success had the Council of Pisa in the same matter ?_ How 
did the Council of Constance end the schism 7 What is said of John Huss ? 
How did the Council of Basle behave ? How was the Greek Church 


reconciled at the Council of Florence ? 
: CHAPTER I. 


Section 1.—What was the extent of Philip the Fair’s dominions? How 
did the Welsh contend for, their independence ? What is the origin of the 
title of Prince of Wales? Describe the dispute over the crown in Scotland. 
What is said of Robert Bruce and the battle of Bannockburn? How did the 
English sovereigns come to call themselves “‘ King of France”? What is 

said of the battle of Crécy ? of Poitiers? What outbreaks took place in 
France during the captivity of John the Good? What is said of the Con- 
stable Du Guesclin 7 

Section 2.—What were Wickliffe’s doctrines, and how were they encour- 
aged in England? What is said of the communistic notions of his follow- 
ers? Describe Wat Tyler’s revolt. How did Henry of Lancaster make 
himself king ? What was characteristic of the Stuart dynasty ?_ What per- 
fidy was he guilty of to the Scots? How did Henry VY. change his ways on 
coming to the throne ? Describe his military operations in France. How 
was France governed during Charles VI.’s incapacity ? What is said of 
Joan of Arc ? How was the Hundred Years’ War between France and Eng- 
land ended ? Who was Jack Cade ? 


CHAPTER III. 


Section 1.—How did the family of Hapsburg reach the imperial throne ? 
Relate the vicissitudes of Louis of Bavaria’s reign. What was the Golden 
Bull? Whatis said of Wenceslaus’ reign in Bohemia? Describe the ope- 
rations of the Taborites. f 

Section 2.—What is said of the Hapsburgs’ connection with Switzerland ? 
Describe the battle of Morgarten ; Sempach; Neefels. 

Section 3.—What was the policy of the Guelphs in Italy? Give the cir- 
cumstances of the Sicilian Vespers. How did Robert of Anjou behave as 
imperial vicar? What is said of the great Lombard family of Visconti ? 
Name the possessions of Venice and of Genoa in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Describe the siege of Venice. How was Venice governed? 
What is said of the families of Medici, Gonzaga, Sforza? What was the 
political condition of Italy in the fifteenth century ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


What is said of the kingdom of Navarre ? What of Portugal under Diniz ? 
What of the career of Alfonso XI. of Castile? What crowned monsters 
afflicted Spain at this time ? How did Pedro the Just avenge the cruel fate 
of Ifiezde Castro? Give a brief account of the career of Ferdinand the Just 
of Aragon and Castile ; of Isabella the Catholic. What is said of Henry of 
Ayisa, Infante of Portugal ? 


CHAPTER V. 


Section 1.—Relate the achievements of the ‘Semiramis of the North” 
before the Union of Calmar; during and after that event. 

Section 2.—Give some instances of Russian servility to barbarian hordes. 
What two Slavic nations loyally battled for the Church and civilization ? 
How did Casimir the Great rule Poland ? Describe the conversion of Lithu- 
ania. What success did Sigismund meet as king of Hungary ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


Section 1—How was the revived Greek Empire harassed about the end of 
the thirteenth century ? What is said of its poverty under Cantacuzenus ? 
What was the origin of the Ottoman Turks ? How did they gain a foothold 
in Europe? Give a description of the origin, organization, and characteris- — 
He of the janizaries. Give a summary of the principal events of Bayazid’s 
ife, 

Section 2.—Give a brief account of Timur’s career. Of John Hunyades’s. 
Of Scanderbeg’s. Describe the siege and taking of Constantinople. 


APPENDIX. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE HIs- 
TORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Fourth Century. 


Final partition of the Roman Empire, 395 ; Alaric in Greece, 
396 ; Disgrace of Eutropius, 399 ; Alaric in Italy, 400. 


Fifth Century. 

Second invasion of Alaric in Italy—Pollentia, 402 ; Invasion of 
Radagasius—Florence, 406 ; Great invasion of Gaul, 407 ; 
Death of Stilicho, 408 ; Siege of Rome by Alaric, 408, 409, 
410, and death of Alaric ; Foundation of the kingdom of 
the Burgundians, 413; Vandals, Suevi, and Alans in 
Spain, Visigoths in Aquitania, 414 ; Wallia, 415, and The- 
odorie I., 449-451, in Aquitania and in Spain ; Valentinian 
IIL, Emperor of the West, 425-455 ; Vandals in Africa, 
429-535 ; First invasion of Saxons and Angles in Britain, 
449 ; Attila in Gaul—Chilons-sur-Marne, 451 ; Attila be- 
fore St. Leo, 452; Death of Attila, 453; of Aétius, 454 ; 
of Valentinian IIL, 455 ; Sack of Rome by Genseric, 455 ; 
Ricimer and the Patrician Orestes—End of the Western 
Empire, 476; Heresy of Nestorius, 429, and Eutyches, 
449, in the East ; Marcian, 450, and Leo I., 457, orthodox 
emperors; Zeno, 474, and Anastasius, 491, abettors of 
heresies ; Mission and labor of St. Patrick in the conver- 
sion of Ireland, 432-465 ; Foundation of the Saxon king- 
doms of Kent, 455, and Sussex, 491, in Britain ; Estab- 
lishment of the Franks under Clovis in Gaul, 486 ; 
Conversion of the Franks, 496 ; Death of Odoacer—Hstab- 
lishment of the Ostregoths under Theodoric in Italy, 493 ; 
Caledonia, or Scotland, settled by Scots from Ireland, 498 , 
Victory of Clovis over Gundebald, 500. 
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Sixth Ccntury. 

Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy completed, 584, conversion begun, 
597; Battle of Voglade, 507 ; Subjection of the Burgun- 
dians, 534; Expeditions of the Franks in Thuringia, 
in Italy and Spain—Subjection of the Suevi, 585 ; Conver- 
sion of the Visigoths, 587; Ind of the Vandal kingdom, 
535 ; Belisarius in Italy, 586; Narses, 552 ; End of the 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths, 553 ; Foundation of the king- 
dom of the Lombards—Alboin, 568-573 ; Justin I. , Empe- 

ror, 518; Reign of Justinian, 527-565 ; Roman a 
Sophia—Justin IT., 565; Pope St. Gregory the Great, 590- 
604. 

Seventh Century. 

Bloody usurpation of Phocas, 602 ; Accession of Heraclius, 610 ; 
Clotaire IT. sole king of France, 618 ; Taking of Jerusalem 
by Chosroes II., 615 ; Retaliation of Heraclius, 622-627 ; 
Plight or Hegira of Mohammed, 632 ; Death of Moham- 
med, 632 ; The Mohammedans invade Syria, 632, Persia, 
636, Egypt, 638, all Northern Africa, 645-700 ; the Om- 
miade caliphs, 660-750 ; Siege of Constantinople, 671-678; 
Capture and destruction of Carthage, 698 ; Condemnation 
of the Monothelites, 680; Battle of Testry, 687 ; Pepin of 
Ueristal, 687-714. 


Eighth Century. 

Invasion of Spain by Tarik and batile of Xeres, 711; Death of 
Pepin, 714; Charles Martel, Duke of the Franks, 715; 
Second siege of Constantinople, 717; The Iconoclasts, 
726 ; Invasions of the Saracens in France—Battle of Poi- 
tiers, 732 ; Deaths of Charles Martel, Leo the Isaurian, and 
Pope St. Gregory IIL, 741; Invasion of Ireland by the 
Danes, or Ostmen, 748 ; Pea the Short sole duke, 747, 
then king of the Peanke 752 ; The Abbasside caliphs, 930; 
Caliphate of Cordova, 756; Death of Pepin the Short, 768; 
Charlemagne sole king of the Franks, 771; End of the 
Lombard kingdom, 77° ; Wars against the Saxons, ri2— 
806 ; Death of Roland, 778 ; Harun-al-Rashid, 786-809 ; 
Condemnation of the Iconoclasts, 787 ; Irene, Empress of 
the East, 797; Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, De- 
cember 25, 800. 
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Ninth Century. 


| Egbert the Great, King of Wessex, 801, afterwards of the whole 


b> 


Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy, 827; First descent of the Nor- 
mans in France, 808; Death of Charlemagne and acces- 
sion of Louis the Débonnaire, 814 ; Partition of the Frank- 
ish states, 817 ; Birth of Charles the Bald, 828 ; Deposition 
and restoration of Louis, 880; His death, 840 ; Battle of 
Fontanet, 841; Treaty and partition of Verdun, 843 ; 
Ravages of the Normans, 845 ; Intrusion of Photius, 857 ; 
Fourth Gecumenical Council of Constantinople, 869 ; Ori- 
gin of the Russian monarchy—Rurik, 862; Charles the 
Bald emperor, 875; Edict of Kiersy and death of the 
emperor, 877 ; New ravages of the Normans on the Seine, 
886 ; Deposition of Charles the Fat and final partition of 
the Frankish empire, 888; Death of Eudes, King of 
France, 898, Arnulf, King of Germany and Emperor, 899, 
and Alfred the Great, King of England, 900. 


Tenth Century. 


Rollo, chief of the Normans, 901 ; Foundation of Normandy, 


extinction of the Carlovingians in Germany, and abdica- 
tion of Alfonso the Great, King of Asturias, 911 ; Founda- 
tion of Cluny, 910; Beginning of the Fatimites, 908 ; 
Sack of Mecca by the Karmatians, 929 ; The Fatimites at 
Cairo, 969; The Gaznevides, 961-1104 ; Abd-er-Rahman 
III. at Cordova, 911-961 ; Accession of Otho the Great to 
the Germanic throne, 926 ; Otho, King of Italy, 951, Em- 
peror of the West, 962; Basil II., Emperor of the Hast, 
963-1025 ; St. Vladimir, 980; Hugh Capet, 987; Pope 
Sylvester II., 999-1003 ; Conversion of the Hungarians, 


1000. 
Eleventh Century. 


Death of the Emperor Otho III., 1002 ; Defeat of the Danes at 


Clontarf, in Ireland, by Brian Boru, 1014; Canute the 
Great, King of Denmark and England, 1014; Death of 
St. Henry, Emperor, 1024; Sancho the Great, King of all 
Christian Spain, 1028; Truce of God, 1032; Death of 
Rudolph IIL. last king of Burgundy, 1033 ; Death of the 
Emperor Conrad II., 1039; St. Leo IX., Pope, 1049 ; 
Accession of the Emperor Henry IV., 1056; St. Gregory 
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VIL, Pope, 1078 ; Interview at Canossa, 1077; Tancred’s 
sons in Italy, 1040; William the Conqueror in England, 
1066 ; Origin of the Seljukian Turks, 1087; Alexis Com- 
nenus, 1081 ; Council of Clermont and first Crusade, 1095; 
Taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 1099 ; Death of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 1100 ; Order of Hospitalers, 1100. 


Twelfth Century. 


Order of Templars, 1148 ; Concordat of Worms and end of the 
investitures, 1122 ; Death of the Emperor Henry YV., 1125; 
Schism of Anacletus, 1180 ; Roger, King of Sicily, 1187; 
Affonso Henriquez, king of Portugal, 1139 ; Guelphs and 
Ghibelines in Germany—Accession of the Hohenstaufens, 
1187; Foundation of the sect of Almohades, 1140 ; Sec- 
ond Crusade, 1147 ; Death of St. Bernard, 1153 ; Frederick 
Barbarossa, Emperor, 1152, and Alexander II]., Pope,’ 
1159; The Lombard league, 1169; Peace of Constance, 
1183; Waldemar the Great, King of Denmark, 1157; 
The Plantagenets in England, 1153; Martyrdom of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket, 1170; Invasion of Ireland by Anglo- 
Normans under Henry TI., 1171 ; Taking of Jerusalem by 
Saladin, 1187; Third Crusade, 1189 ; Foundation of the 
Teutonic Order, 1190 ; Pontificate of Innocent II., 1198- 
1216. 

Thirteenth Century. 


Fourth Crusade, 1291; Latin Empire of Constantinople, 1204 ;_ 
Crusade against the Albigenses, 1208; Battle of Muret, 
1213 ; Mendicant orders, 1216; Battle of Las-Navas-de- 
Tolosa, 1212 ; Battle of Bouvines, 1214; Magna Charta 
in England, 1215 ; Ravages of Jenghis Khan in Khorasmia, ” 
1217; Fifth Crusade, 1218; Frederick Il. crowned empe- 
ror, 1220; Death of Philip Augustus, 12238, Louis VIL, 
1226, and accession of St. Louis; Death of Jenghis 
Khan, 1227; Frederick IJ. excommunicated at the first 
Council of Lyons, 1245; The Long Interregnum, 1250- 
1273 ; Mongols in Hungary, 1241 ; Seventh Crusade, 1248; 
Highth Crusade, 1270, and death of St. Louis ; Hlection 
of Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273; The Sicilian Vespers, 
1282 ; Boniface VIII, Pope, 1291; Universal jubilee, 1300, 
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Fourteenth Century. 


Disputes of Philip the Fair and Boniface VIIL., 1801 ; Election 


of Clement V., 1805; Trial of the Templars, 1309 ; Eng- 
lish routed at Bannockburn, 1314; John XXII., Pope, at 
Avignon, 1316 ; Death of Othman, 1826; Louis of Bava- 
ria at Rome—Philip of Valois, King of France, 1828 ; 
Beginning of the Hundred Years’ War, 1837; Battle. of 
Crécy, 1846 ; The Black Plague, 1848 ; Charles IV., Em- 
peror, 1849 ; Battle of Poitiers, 1856 ; Treaty of Bretigny, 
1860; Statute of Kilkenny, 1867; Death of Pedro the 
Cruel, 1869, of Edward IIL., 1877, and of Gregory XI.; 
Great schism of the West, 1878 ; Wenceslaus, Emperor, 
1878, deposed, 1400; John of Avisa, King of Portugal, 
1383. 
Fifteenth Century. 


Battle of Angora, 1402 ; Death of Timur, or Tamerlane, 1405 ; 


Council cf Pisa, 1409, of Constance, 1414 ; Battle of Agin- 
court, 1415; Election of Martin V., 1417; Death of 
Charles VI., King of France, 1422; Joan of Are, 1429 ; 
Treaty of Arras, 1435 ; Council of Basle, 1431 ; End of the 
Hussite war, 1434; Death of the Emperor Sigismund, 
1437 ; Gcumenical Council of Florence, 1439 ; Abdication. 
of the last anti-pope, 1449 ; Taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, 1453, 
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LIST OF ROMAN PONTIFES, 


WITH BIRTHPLACE, DATES OF ACCESSION AND DEATH, AND 
LENGTH OF PONTIFICATE, AS IN THE BASILICA OF 
ST. PAUL, ROME, 








































Dateof| Date | Duration 
NAME. Acces- of of 
sion, | Death. | Pontificate. 
: A.D. A.D Y. M. Dz 
x. St. Peter, Native of Bethsaida in Galilee, 
Prince of the Apostles, who received from 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ the Su- 
preme Pontificate, to be transmitted to his 
successors; and, having resided for a time 
at Antioch, established his See at Rome, 
where he suffered martyrdom on the 29th 
OL NMS Oo Wen ericte bese ein ci tae eer enter eo aes 25 2 F. 
2. St. Linus, Volterva, Marti 45326: 200. e0esae 67 78 If -3_ 412 
3. St. Gletus,; Rome, Marto... 2.2. to scseccees 78 9° ig Tas 
4. St. Clement I., Rome, Mart..... go I00 Io 2 10 
5. St. Anacletus, Greece, Mart..... 100 112 2 50 9 
6, St. Evaristus, Syria, Mart....... r12 12 9 7 
7. St. Alexander I., Rome, Mart 121 132 io 7. 3 
8. St. Sixtus I., Rome, Mart..:.... 132 142 9 32a 
g. St. Telespherus, Greece, Mart. 142 154 ir 3: Se 
ZO, Ob Flyginus, Greece, Mart’. i75....22--< 154 158 4 ae 
tz. St. Pius I., Aquileia, Mart. 158 167 3.) 3 ee 
x2, St, Anicetus, Syria, Mart.. Z 167 175 8 4 20 
Xo. Sta SOter, Naples a Whart.pcpiera ct seo aie nate 175 183 7 3 2% 
14. St. Eleutherius, Epirus, Matt. S3.csceeess 182 193 Tr) ees 
Roeroteviccor Wl  Aldmca Mare, sas secure access 193 203 Io 2 10 
16. St. Zephyrinus, Rome, Mart.............. 203 220 17 2 16 
27. St. Calixtus 1. Rome, Marti... .5s20-s<. 221 227 5 .2 “6 
18; St Urpan.L.. geome, Marty. -.c<5 ox 08e 227 233 6} 7 ow 
79. St, Pontian, Rome, Mart. 2.2 .25.-2.-<.2<- 233 238 5 2 
zo. St. “Amtexus, Greece Marten e cece aeme ce 238 239 I» fee 
or Obs, babian, (Rome, Mart....)J.- soe see es 240 253 133. 36 
22. St. Cornelius, Rome, Mart... .........2--< 254 255 I 30. a) 
2. Oty uucius, by Rome, Mart... 0... secns<: 255 257 = eee 
eveSt, Stephen.d., (Rome, (Mart.-..s..<te0 se 257 < 260 3 3 20 
Bootes cextusia le Greece, Mart... -se~- can <6 | 260 | s6r Sear 13 
p6s.StWionysius,. L Grim. mes sce ccs ane oe sera ee i 261 | 272 iz 2-3) am 
27a St. velixdk, Rome, IWart.asse-s-.secencees i 272 275 2 5s 95 
ps. St. Eatychian, Tuscany, Mart............ i 275) 283 8 16,73 
29, St. Caius, Dalmatia, Mart.;..7.... 20.06... 283 296 i274 
30. St. Marcellinus, Rome, Mart......5....... 296 304 7) SAT eee 
31. St. Marcellus I., Rome, Mart.............. 304 3 a er Ps 
32. St. Eusebius, Calabria.:........ Seon 309 3It 2 r 25 
33. St. Melchiades, Africa 3Ir 3r4 3 a7 aa 
34. St. Sylvester I., Rome Seth 314 337 23 10 27 
35. Sta Marcus, ROme) spans. cess tense mammne 337 340 2 8-21 
SOx NOt tPA See «ROME | fe cree ciereisiee.e evie cases 341 352 It 2596) 
Dan See wuIDERMs se NOMne rss aise e eins sven tomers 352 363 16 Size 
Bor Gi Mebdl,, Remade bonsen isco ect es 363 365 7°23 al 
Souota DaAmasis OpAlMwe eer cv tenceer conten 366 384 18 2 -20 
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NAME. 





40. St. Siricius, Rome ....... 
4z. St, Anastasius I., Rome.. 
42. St. Innocent I., Albano... 
43. St. Zozimus, Greece.......... 

gactioe,) bonitace L.. Romes.....cveessbecee'avas 
abe ot, Celestine T. Rome... .i...sceseesecascs 
AGS BCUS LLL. | ROME o6.< ob saieee's anes tie's'es 
47. St. Leo I. (the Great), Tuscany............ 
48. St. Hilary, Sardinia 
49. St. Simplicius, Tivoli. 
so. St. Felix III , Rome....... 
51. St. Gelasius I., Africa ..... 
52. St. Anastasius II.. Rome......... Rates shee 








= 59. oe. SymMMAchus, ~ROMGE..i.0ceacscsrcee's See 


54. St. Hormisdas, Frosinone............. 
55. St. John I., Tuscany, Mart 
56. St. Felix IV., Benevento........ Reeth 
Penne: \ LE. ROME, sis dace case se's Woalers 
Re PORES lial ROME an woes sicicge Cone ered eed 
5g. St. Agapitus, Rome,........... a 
60. St. Silverius, Frosinone, Mart. “ 
Mare WI FOS ST ENOIA Cy <i2 ais Sears dic aie /eusicientile'v sic dich 
ig erent Lon IR GIN ES SOE o.oo A alain eletatelalelstaietste'n's 
Riga PONT ele EROINE. 5 cao ai 79 slots wich cvs sula w'eiae 
64. Benedict J., Rome......... scat etehele aleticletatans 
Get PelACIUS ED.) ROME. «ice sce .s's'slslalvieiale'suicintes 
66. St. Gregory I. (the Great), Rome.......... 
67. Sabinianus, Volterra...... Siuieiclurelalvtwlcyetelotalers 
68. Boniface III., Rome..... Ridvles sutewictdaidatee 
69. St. Boniface IV., Marso.......-.. 

go. St. Adeodatus 1., Rome. 
7«. Boniface V., Naples..... 
Mia, EFOBGEIRS (Leg WRDUAS os a's oo/-aisieie'acu ce inners 
BA ACVerINHS, UOMEL ae as ch an -t'al/<fa'sh kc slx> ok 
wan TonmlV., Dalmatia’ 29s. oii eee che 
Pee Ee EOU GENS, I.4, CHOC GREE canis vo ere slo'e'u'v/oia ela” 
mo, ot. Martin 0, outs Marts. sco). ./.i.l 2% 
77. ot. Eugenius J., Rome 2.2.5.0... ce snnts 
Ber ote Vitallan, SCSI fears screw oss erinas sees 
79. Adeodatus II., Rome : 
80. Domnus I., Rome......... a 
Be PALHtHO,, GreetOy. nen: cc sh wat sktehen nen 
Masiot. ted DELS SiCiiy. os -cisgikcewhkt +e cea ‘ts 
Mae ate Benedsck El. JROMEe...05 paces cee snl e 
84. John V., Antioch. .... Pease a helswreheioia cicies 
PP OHOI. I PACTS. . 5 inno s= 2 riot cept aiuw'sisirie o's 
BOWL, SEPIUS L., SICUNANA.. 22. cue. ceeceee ese 
Ser miories Ville. Greece... 212 <x <ltie ciniesee ub wea cms 
83. — VII., Greece. 
89. Sisinnius, Syria.... 
go. Constantine, Syria.........se.2-ee sete ewes 
gr. St. Gregory II., Rome........--+.2++-.-++ 
ga.) St. Grepory IIN., Syria, . 22-22 asta cen: 




















- 93. St. Zacharias, Greece. .......-+--2 2252-005 


94. Stephen II., Rome......-.2.--00+-ee sees 
gs. Stephen IIT., Rome.....+6s,.esseeeveeeees 








Date of} Date 


Acces- 
sion, 


A.D, 


752 





of 


A.D, 
398 
402 
417 
413 
423 
432 
440 
461 
468 
483 
492 
496 
498 
Si4 
$23 
520 
53° 
532 
535 
536 
538 
555 
560 
573 
578 
59° 
604 
606 
607 
615 
619 
625 
638 
640 
642 
649 
655 
€56 
672 
676 
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Death. | Pontificate. 
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NAME, . 





96. St. Paul I., Rome.......+-0+--+eeeeeeeees 
97. Stephen 1V., Syracuse’. .f.piaciasisie se opie oe 
93. Adrian I., Rome. .ckti came et ne: 
99. St. Leo Iil., Rome. 
100, Stephen V., Rome.... 
tor. St. Paschal cE Rome. 
toz. Eugenius II., Rome 
103. Valentine, Rowe: Ave cece ose ren Oe 
FodeGresOry UVic, ROME. asiriclin sen liemnicimiscn 
ros. Sergius II., Romemees “eee sonra 
105. St. Leo IV., ROR GMP leit acecocecicie ies oinieitncere 
107. Kenedict Ii, MROmIS Sie aaetsigaaaieice eet 
103. St. Nicholas I- (the Great), Rome........ 
og. e Adrian 2) GRome ben. «sas <0 <n10 sore 
II0. oe VIII, Rome:... 
arinus I., RGAIR Cie RRR ieee eect 
1zz, Adrian Tus RomeWu, sh cinc cies cceine ice? 
113. Stephen Wiles IRoniese . esc. oie eee agalantasareie 
rz4. Formosus Ostia: chsh je needa ea eu lnalee 
x15. Boniface WiAOS: tep eeer 8 eee vs ates 
rr6.sotephen VII, Romeé......-...0. cee 
117. Romanus, G@ailexe POR 8 ores ee 
118. Theodorus II., Rome 
zrg. John IX., Tivoli...... 
120, Benedict ALVES Rome.... aa 
rat. Leo V., pApdea Mermeer stan Ue, ge ee 
122.-Christo phorus, Rome 
r23. Sergius (IDLE.s Romess. vn cccecescss 
124. Anastasius EEL, Rome 
z25. Landus, Gabina (Wee oMae. oarsen ee 
E20; Olin %., RAVENNA S ie -cyssiecine- cceininme cies 
a27. eo Wily, WROME ...c:cidsiccine 
128. Stephen’ VIII., Rome 
x29. John XI., Rome. 
x30, Leo VII., Rome.. 4 = 
131. Stephen G Tey st aan koammreniateehy (aha 
x32: (Marmus: LPs.) Romes..:je0. cscs sas eis vee 
133. Agapitus iis ROME once ceceEs since 
334. pos XII... Oni eaten eee eee 
. Benedict V., OMG ees cckoecseee ae 
250), sO KE De MROMe nee as fowlcne sce aree ees 
x37. Benedict vi., ROMEEAN metsicc sistas .cicuis cle 
138. Domnus II., eRomeetn «hea. 
139. Benedict VIL, Rome.. 




















140. John XIV., Pavia Mae oie coe 
x41. Boniface VIL, BANGER Toki ataleo cece 
z42. John XV., Rome......... Spe esinceee sates 
143. John XVI. ES Noe ee Cosenabieie iso arte 
144. Gregory Ae SNGCEINAN Yeo say seveanatn eines 
345. Folin KNEE Coo EL ts eee ee 


146, Sylvester Ti. France 
147. John XVIIL.. Rome... 
148. John XIX., Rome.. be 
149. Sergius IV. pone See eceisloislon eis sees 











Dateof| Date | Duration 
Acces- of ° 
sion. | Death. | Pontificate, 
A.D. A.D. Ve. Mu Ps 
757 787 tO 1 0 
768 77% 3) GOonen 
77 795 23 10 17 
795 816 20 5 16 
816 817 oD 7 eo 
817 824 7 0: ay 
824 827 3 6 = 
827 827 oho 
827 844 16° 0-® 
844 847 2 ir 26 
847 855 o S3 ee 
855 853 2 6 “to 
858 867 9 6 20 
867 872 4 ‘tO 36 
872 §82 Ia’ oF er 
882 884 £5 to. 
884 885 i426 
885 891 6 o %% 
8g 896 4. 6 Fo 
896 896 OO 8S 
807 898 ce as 
898 898 O . 3 °2t 
98 898 o” 6@ 20 
898 goo = Se 
goo 903 3. oe 
go3 903 Oo ft 25 
903 904 O° oF ae 
go4 git 7 3 Oo 
git 913 34-2: Le 
913 914 oO” 6" a) 
gI5 928 ig) = ee 
928 929 oO: 8 ae 
929 93r 2" £5 ee 
93 936 43x06) 
936 939 3 6 io 
939 Caz 3 es 
943 946 3.7 Or ame 
946 956 | 30 -3 =o 
956 964 7. 8. aes 
964 965 tre, 
965 972 6 tas 
972 973 Xe 3) eee 
97. 973 Oo, “39 Re 
975 984 9 5) “6 
984 985 6 8 =o 
985 985 oe 7. ea 
985 9g6 ro. 4 42 
999 996 o , 4 
996 999 2. | 8.246 
999 999 Oo 6.7 7a 
999 1003 4 B95 
1003 1003 Oo, 4 Bs 
1003 1909 5 7 ‘28 
1009 Io12 2 ~ 8. ae 
IO12 1024 rr a ore 
1024 1033 ona 











- POM! 
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Date of} Date | Duration 
NAME. Acces- of 0 

sion. | Death. | Pontificate, 

A.D. A.D. Yo Mi DD: 

Tes ODEGICE Tokay ROME, ncaa esate. ceca ave 1033 1044 2 “¢ 3 
153. Gregory VI., Rome (abdicated in 1046)...] 1044 ease @, 0-8) eam 
roe, Clement LI.. Saxony... cy wees: i Serene 1040 1047 Go 0 35 
1ss. Damasus II., Bavaria........ Gaon tures 1048 1048 Oo -0 33 
eget. 60 EX. Germany, iy cise canke@caniciaaic’e 1049 SOSA eS) eo Wy cay 
Bp eOW AGRO bot SO VEVIR ian acon wish ecles Seieea Gen 1055 1057 2 9 = 
158. Stephen pe Geriany soos is uhicaseseroes 1057 1058 © 7 27 
PI MEEEROICE Deon cc sis cag encase Weta A oeIw 1058 nie © 9 320 
mig. NIGHOMS TL. PRANce, . i .cOodsien onc wet 1059 1061 2 6 as 
x6r. Alexander II., Milan....... 1061 1073 rz. ‘Goan 
162, St. Gregory VII., Soana... ..| 073 1085 2.2 3 
463. Victor LIT., Benevento........c.....0ccans 1087 1087 o 4 56 
yee wiroan ©. Reimss1..% Xactowawand tenants 1083 1099 Il «4 28 
Bospceeschal) 11.5 “Pustany .< sisi ccc anes a aceuse 1099 1118 13) (3. 7 
mao Gelasius If, Gaeta oo... accuseccccccwec’ 1118 1119 Ty pet 
To7e Calertis: 11. Burgundy icc.cnevwecsecoees 1119 T124 Sato. te 
soa. Floponus 11), Bologna . oi... cccedsds veces I124 1130 5 te 25 
woge onocent IT., Rome.) iicc 3). s2ces dose desins 1130 1143 59) pee) 
17o. Celestine II., Citta di Castello. Tah Eee II44 CWE RG) 
xz. Luetus IT., Bologna... 1.0.60. can anil. 14d 1145 Orie oy 
172. B. Eugenius I1I., Montemagno.......... 1145 1153 8 4 10 
Ppp onastasites CV. RONG, wo cs05 cers neces 1153 I154 x wha om 
pega cinian DY 6 tongland. . 2. oct kee facie cues 1154 1159 4 8 29 
175. Alexander IMI. Siena. 2... .<..35 desc cees 1159 1181 2t It “22 
erie OOS RIG. | EWOCA Sooo icc cas ccs Gotan ces 1181 1185 ae (ehtes 
ame Corba Ee. MA Oar asedeleas esitowe 1185 1187 Tero 25 
178. Gregory VIII., Benevento 1187 Ow grr a7 
179. Clement III., Rimes Sivlc keene I1gt a Snes 
x80 Celestine III., Rome......... : 1198 6 Oe uo. 
r8r. Innocent III., Anagni....... 5 1216 18 “6) “19 
mi@ae ELOmoris TIT. Rome 2255. fac .cc8 to sasees 1227 to, 8 o 
nose Greppry, EX), Anaenh. .. . .scie.ssciecs vccs 124 Id ey pe 
mea Celestine TV. Milani b.ces ceil ab cen 1241 1241 o oO 17 
Das inaneent TV. Genoa... ss .scckewen scene 1243 1254 Tr Set 
186. Alexander IV., Anagni.:..............6 1254 1261 Gu ebee 3 
mga Urban £ Vic LOVES. 2. « so ou Seeinse cute =o 1261 1264 Si rkeee fd. 
x88. Clement IV... France......+..ss0sse0ceee 1265 1269 3129 70 
rag. t.. Gregory X., PiacenZa.n. 0.2.5 bese ols 1271 1276 4a Al FO) 
1go. Innocent V., Savoy.... -| 1276 1276 Ow as & 
1gt. Adrian V., Genoa... -..| 1276 1276 0, DIG 
Koa, John AX, isbon oe. cso cn ene nenwisies 1276 1277 fy 9 fs} 
193. Nicholas Tt. Rome... Tene cc serena cis 1277 1280 2 8 29 
gts Wartin FV... Prance. ssc sexta aster ae sas Sieef| r28r 1285 are at 2.9, 
mgs) Honorius IV., Rome. scesecess-ae+--eees 1285 1287 CS ie es 
196. Nicholas IV., Ascoli........ Pxracenaene 1288 1292 Ad 3K 
197. St. Celestine V., Lavoro (resigned)........ 1294 tee Os 98 
198. Boniface VIII., Anagni................+- . 1294 1303 8 9 38 
og be: Benedict X10, Trevisoss sic. mcisiee aise 1303 1304 On oes 
200. Clement V , Fr. (removed to Avignon)....} 1305 1314 § zo) (15 
201. cae SOUT, Mrance. .scere aah IN sie Raisin si steis 1316 1334 18 3 28 
202. Benedict <II., France...........+++++++- 1334 1342 7 te 
bag Clement Vil. BYAance. ...-ssiarcle-os = s%rieiv.sie ne 1342 1352 io 66 «(28 
Bo @anmocent Vij, Prance. tisk o5<0-<biece<mes- 1352 1362 9 8 25 
ance WE EDA Vi, HFAHCCs os: soncs 2 canmcne eel) 2g02 1370 8 x 2 
206. Gregory XI., Fr. (restored See to Rome)..} 1370 1378 7. 2 28 
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THE GREAT SCHISM OF THE WEST. 


Popes Sitting at Rome. Popes Sitting at Avignon. 
Vrban Vi, elected. ;...... 2... .02. 1378 | Clement VII. (Robert of Gene-— 
SOB LES GO p Nis ce eta t= ecejaop. ssaisnare'aips 8 1389 Ve) ClEChOd 2. axc suet meee ae 37 
BU TATAO GOIN VU creeper erate s--e ail v aware 1404 | Benedict XIII. (Peter de Luna). 1304 
GLESOLY ALU. elects sxc ernie +. 1406 
Popes Sitting at Bologna. 
PLC RUNGEL Vuela esisiate a wiste's 1409-1410 | John XXUI........ = wdeat 1410-1445 





AFTER THE GREAT SCHISM. 


AVERT Ws ciao .. 1417-1431 | Felia V., anti-pope........ 1439-1449 
Eugenius IV. 1431-1447 | Nicholas V.......... ... . 1447-1455 








LIST OF MONARCHS. 
Limperors of the West after Theodosius the Great. 





PET OMOPUUS oni ecatemmutcieistevete an 3) AntReMmiis so. cin. ine ee oe 467-472 
Valentinian Ti1........ . 4% Oly bring: 239 2. see see esis 472472 
Petronius Maximus Interregnum. 
BON VIM Sere ver ercucte mene Glee eheeeesay. a 455-456 Glycerius Neate Ce anced 474 
Interregnum. Julius epost) .. seem es 4[4AAGS 
Majorian cs ets eesti diaeg er 457-461 | Romulus Augustulus ........ 47T54I6 
SE VORUS ST Ge, cre seercctecssaraeerse 461-465 2 ; 
Interregnum of more than a Kingdom of the Heruli. 

year. OOLORCER Jremiee sation Sten emcee 46-493 

Ostrogoth Kings of Italy 

Mheodorice asain aimee < 493-526 | Theodebald 
RASTA ANIC Ss, hehciegecc stot stele =o 526-534 | Alaric 
AUN COG AUIS. saree mie etree sie 534-536 | Totila 
INATLIICR Gis sind Nate ocieraeisvenaptetta a 536-040 | “Tels ce oeucee seen see epees 











PMID OMA: entesiten cee cote e 58503: -Garibald <2 2522.00: e.0<s6 es 

Clephi eset eres Seas. | 573-574 | Pertharites..... 1.) 

interregnum of ten years. Cunibert the Pious 7 
Acinic ee ae a: Mea ok 584-590 | Luitper, eight months....... 700-701 
UNCOOL es Sy Rhee SR a Set aoe 5O1-6150| Rept Pent ay. Sameer ees 701-701 
ACUNCRIG ES Sor Sus oor usen conan ssus || INai en in Aso ci seocones ony 701-712 
WATT ON allan eee craic Z 625-636) Lnitprand accede, eee eae 712-744 
TROUN BITING Aetna eram ae 626-652 | Hildebrand with Luitprand.. ‘744-7 
ROGORIG TS Aucier alee see 652-653 | Rachis 

PADI D elt. neem oie. Oem 653-661 | Astulf....., i doe Wpibe eels a Sees 
Godebert..-.ace atc. eeee 661-662 | Didier. 

Grimoalds.aeccns ns eens 662-671 : 


Vandal Kings'in Africa. ie 
Gensenteurienstaaeenisee ce 228 -4AV0| Uragsamund...0. act gece. .e 496-523 





PAONeRIC! is oe -- Sif—484 | Hilderic -.02 1... cn. Seseeeee 523-530 
Gunthamund.....,. Pests  S84-496 1 "Gelimer . Sones. sess) tenes Deus bad 
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- Byzantine Emperors. 
















SAPORCADS occlu as Wes. We Takai 895-408 | Michael TII., the Drunkard, 842-867 
Mheodostus Wh, oo c. sen cas 408-450 | Basil the Macedonian... .. 867-886 
SUREGMALE Coc cs ohes inn thea 450-457 | Leo the Philosopher....... 886-911 
Real, i. seeee ees Cat anan S01 aCe | GUCKANGOM acs tactadecnic 911-912 
Leo il., the Younger. ........ 474-474 | Constantine VI., Porphyro- 

D MEDO Anny «ones sa vavenita sh nies a—S00 fs SONIA eRe a eed ee. oe 
ORES sc otc casise = "acaune 474-491 | Romanus Lecapenus....... 
ESTED caw Siecanetnine aass 474-491 | Christopher ............... 918 
BCORCUIS ..: caisitaséersasa as 474-491 ' Stephen ..............er eee 
AMAStASIUS TL... 6... seceeenes 491-518 | Constantine VII. .......... 
dustin T .. .....-.-....+--+5 518-527 | Constantine, alone......... 948-959 
Justinian I..........-....+4. 527-565 | Romanus II....... ....... 959-963 
Justin Te... eee eee e ee 565-578 | Nicephorus Phocas........ 963-969 
Tiberius IL..-.............-. (8-582 | John Zimisces..... ....... 969-976 
MINS oan 4 wen sion Gin'calonalsis GBR -e | EAARU ADS: : Shs te MRR ee 963-1025 
Phocas...... BAC Ree 602-610 | Constantine VII.......... 1025-1028 
PRPS oe win nid 64g ne'nnge's 640-641 | Romanus Argyrus......... 1028-1084 
Heraclius Constantine, three Michael I[V.. . 10384-1041 

PPB a ste ho rakiatas sare 641-641 | Michael Calaphates - 1041-1042 
Heracleonas, seven months... 641-641 | Zoe and Theodora, Ts, 
Tiberius, a few days......... 641-641 Ewe months: tC sarc a 1042-1042 
Gonstans TEs. oP s2 sexe os 641-668 | Constantine Monomachus.. 1042-1054 
Constantine T., Pogonatus.. 668-685 | Theodora. .........-.+.-+++ 1054-1056 
Justinian TT. ..........-.-.-s 685-695 | Michael Stratioticus....... 1056-1057 
OOOINSEIS fos So eaenicnss sae nsc 695-698 | Isaac Comnenus........... 1057-1059 
Absimarus Tiberius.......... 698-705 | Constantine X., Ducas..... 1059-1067 
Justinian IT. restored...,.... 705-711 Michael Andronicus and 
Philippicus-Bardanes cacao aieets 711-7138 Constantine Ducas, bro- 
MARIOS Tc ws conn st 713-715 EGR N. Sok Sh ose sticte oo a 1067-1068 © 
SMOOMOSUS FIT ik scan ccaee 716-717 | Romanus Diogenes........ 1068-1071 
Leo III., Isauricus...... . \. 717-741 | Michael Ducas, alone...... 1071-1078 
Constantine V., Copronymus. 741-775 | Nicephorus Botaniates..... 1078-1081 
MER SU ee os PaRGE COE cae ax 775-780 | Alexis Comnenus......-... 1081-1118 
(ee VI. and Irene... S04 7 | John Comnenus........... 1118-1143 
BPENG HIONG: oo 3 ecawiciceieesien's 797-802 | Manuel Comnenus......... 1143-1180 
WNIGe PHOTOS. ......0 cc0 cs senses 802-811 | Alexis Comnenus.... ..... 1180-1183 
BEAOLAGIUS... 5... ccne suselec ae 811-811 | Andronicus Comnenus. .., 1183-1185 
Michael Rhangabes....... -. 811-813 | Isaac Angelus.............. 1185-1195 
Leo the Armenian........... 813-820 | Alexis Angelus Comnenus. 1195-1203 
Michael the Stammerer... .. 820-829 | Alexis Ducas Murzuphlus.. 1203-1204 
PMCOpHITGS.. 2. At. hich ss sess 829-842 
Latin Emperors of Constantinople. 
Baldwik.. -...--..2.0-essesse 1204-1206 | Robert de Courtenay ...... 1221-1228 
Henry, his brother......... 4206-1216 | Baldwin I1., de Courtenay. 1228-1261 
Peter de Courtenay........ 1216-1218 
Greek Emperors at Nicea. 

Theodore Lascaris I.......- 1204-1222 | John Lascaris and Michael 
John Ducas Vataizes...... 1222-1225 Palseologus .... 052-2066 . 1259-1261 
Theodore Lascaris I....... 1255-1259 | 


Greek Emperors after the return to Constantinople. 
Michael Paleologus ....... 1261-1282 | John Cantacnzenus abdi- 


Andronicus the Elder...... 1282-1332 | cates.......--..--«6 ates 1355 
Andronicus the seep . 1828-1341 | Manuel Paleeologus........ 1391-1424 
John Paleologusand Joh: n John Paleologus II..-..... 1424-1448 

Cantacuzenus ..... .. ... 1841-1391 | Constantine Paleologus.... 1448-1453 
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Kings of Jerusalem. 


f Bouillon....... 1099-1100 | Baldwin TY., the Leper.... 1173-1185 
Pies eos, ene, 1100-1118 | Baldwin V. SABA Te eee 1189-1186 
Ju Boureq..... 1118-11 Guy of Lusignan........... Py 

fe pe - pia Bhs 1131-1144 Henry of Champagne...... ire S 
Baldwin TIE... <s2 sege res 1144-1162 | Amaury II. of Lusignan.... 1197-1205 
PATONG] Ui yh5 coe siaih slopestieces 1162-1178 | John ot Brienne........... 1210-1237 


ings of France. 













Merovingians. oe Ls ccktk salen espmmt 
Pharamond (2) h.0cse-0se-e05 420-427 ok ea 
spodion BGR MAN sics tiv warelesls 427-48 Hades pte 
LON BIS Mie tayo, « Sinlewraisiern aces AAS 458 | Re ew eles pigeiee oer ioer a ke 
MUANIEMC 7. ss. siea, aeobee 458-481 | Charles the Simple : 
Clovis I, the Great......... ie re oe ee ; 
Bes ot MO ee Lanka Wr a Onbeemar area a 
Childebert .» 511-558 Lo oY, ee ae ee 986-987 
Clotaire L. ¢ a OuLS e CT...-.eeee 
Caribert .. 561-567 etians. 
Gontran........ 561-592 Capetia 
OHM ECR ceases .. 561-584 | Hugh Capet 987-996 
Sige bOrbinmcle saves Matias ees 561-575 | Robert ... -. 996-1031 
GCUGERIBE TE O22 ce Genceeseeaeee Henry. Us 202 32esovees es . 1031-1060 
DMagoberidiss. seuss wee! Oe PhthnglassSonsseteceeee eke 1060-1108 
CLOVIS STD. Ne eictee sascha hae Louis V.; the Fat.......... feces 
GLotaiNG WEL. 25 ...5..cse0e~ css Louis VIL., the Young.... 37-1180 
Guide mG WW ss/2, <pecrcace hate ate ‘3 | Philip I, ‘Augustus Jacmelen * 180-1938 
MPT eT my ehh a. cna cigs ons win Louis VUL., the Lion...... 1223-1226 
GO VISWEDL SS Sele ernietaleistiee a6 Louis IX., the Saint........ 1226-1270 
Childebert TH Philip Tit the Bold....... 1270-1285 
Dagobert II Louis X., le Hutin....... . 1314-1316 
Chilperi ic TL aa Interregnum of five months. 
MRRISERY GLY Fs siot cancers ones ne John i eight days. 
Interregnum of five years. Phili V., the Long........ 1816-1322 
OS MUCEMG TTL co ccs cect cee (42-752 | Charles IV., the Fair...... 1322-1328 
Fars Philip VL., ‘of Valois....... 1328-1350 
Carlovingians. John II., the Good ........ 1350-1364 
Pepin theShorts.. 2c cee. ce 52-768 | Charles V., the Wise: .2...0: 1364-1380 
Ch: arlemagne . ... 768-814 | Charles VL, the Well-be- 
Louis L., the Débonnaire..... 814-840 1OVOR Sn a eats 1380-1423 
Charles ail the Balde |. hs.ee 840-877 | Charles “VIL -» the Victo- 
Louis IL., the Stammerer,.... STESTO PIOUS. See acainiarclanrelee . 1422-1461 
Kings of England. 
Anglo-Saxon Line. WEY 2. Abels semees 1013-1015 
Widmann LL. aren eatesies 1016-1017 
Ezpert, King of all Eng- Canute the Great 1015-1037 
Sane ot ia ieee a BORER TAI eae REIT lhe eee eae eae oa 
ieee ELAR OL be sao senere dista 1037-1040 
TUNE] WOlE. Peisteews ccs sores + 887-858 | Hardicanute 1040-1042 
Hel BG Sosseads os oerloonte 858-860 | Raward IIL. , the Confessor. 1042-1056 
WMUBeIDERbs awake Societe ee 860-866 | Harold * 1056-1066 
Wihelredsl lacs aces BGCH BT a ee Soe aa a 
Alfred the Great. - 871-900 Norman Line. 
Edward I..... - 900-924 | William I., the Conqueror. 1066-1087 
Athelstan. . 924-940 | William Th Rafe. -caases , 1087-1100 
Himund Tes, ssscne -.. 940-946 | Henry L., Beauclerc,....... 1100-1135 
TCLs RW, Se Nr a «-. 946-955 | Stephen of Blois... . .... 1135-1154 
ANULW OVI tra..'o biaictgcee crsis@ehcioiiehe 955-959 | Henry II., Plan tagenet eee 1154-1189 
BNSC HNG <5. o ume tae omen 959-975 | Richard x; Coeur de Lion.. 1189-1190 
Edward II., the Marty; ?. 75-078 | John Lackland..... gehen . 1199-1216. 


BUHSES Tin. set. e ces cnye  OTOLOI8y Henry TIU i, o,sekews ee 1216-1272 
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Kings of England—Oontinued. 




































Edward I., Longshanks.... 1272-1307 House of Lancaster. 
Edward i. of Caernarvon, 1307-1827 | Henry IV. of Lancaster.,,. 1899-1419 
Edward III, of Windsor... 1827-1377 | Henry V........ .. . 1413-1422 
Richard I. of Bordeaux... 1877-1899 | Henry VI........ eevsess 1422-1461 
Limperors of the West, or of Germany. 
Charlemagne... .....c...008 800-814 | Frederick I., Barbarossa... 1152-1196 
Louis le Débonnaire........ RIE S40 Pf Monty VL. cian cciste ds we clens 1190-1197 
_ Lothaire I....... nein v awe BAORRSS: | PUT CFs Gemeente neice 1198-1208 
Lonis I.... acaceeae LiGOscane 1 OURO DW acces cada casan s 1198-1218 
Charles the Bald........... 77 i «++ 1212-1250 
Tnterregnum of three years, CBP TV cin 55h vatay Henne 1250-1254 
Charles the Fat............ BOI-GRR WOE ce cine cwer « 1254-1256 
Gul of Spoleto.....6.0.0.08 889-894 be long interregnum wn- 
PRICED. < 5a cin aie ub Saduicis BOTSGOE | SEER eda acy vance meter 19% 
PUREE hg ca cas cee po eek 896-899 Rudolph of Hapsburg...... * 1273-1291 
PEL wasn er Gk awa slender 899-905 | Adolph of Nassau......... 1292-1208 
SEROOROR or iiclan' ates aicinilat 905-924 | Albert of Austria.... ..... 1298-1308 
Conrid T., king 2.25... sce . 911-918} Henry VII. of Luxem- 
Henry the Fow ler, king.... 918-986 DOWIE Mig ikerdacae +». 1308-1313 
Otho the. Great. ........... 936-973 | Louis of Bavaria . 1314-1347 
It 973-983 | Charles IV..... --- 1347-1878 
983-1002 | Wenceslans .............. 1378-1400 
Henry II., the Saint. - 1002-1024 | Robert, Palatine of the 
Conrad i, the Salic....... 1024-1039 Rionetc eset, ee eae 1400-1410 
Henry L., the Black. ..... 1039-1056 | Josse of yee four 
RRO, noo i cat wound 1056-1106 OMENS <pumtscc ventana see 1410-1410 
ranrgay .. 220. So cvccnase 10G-1105 | Strigmand..---..4 sacs 1410-1437 
Pothatre Tl:....ee-nys 00 1125-1137 | Albert IT. of Austria. ./217! 1438-1439 
Conrad. TH, 5... Sate ioce tare 1138-1152 | Frederick TH1..,. ......... 1440-1493 
Caliphs of the East. 
Moutawakel Jo2, feccesaieote 847-861 
WEGStABEEES cn \Seacee cr ene 861-862 
aosam: BLED nse cane 862-866 
PM she ot apa Sg hate Soa 866-869 
‘Al-Muhtadi-Billa. Setter 869-870 
Muhtamed-Billah, . . 870-892 
Muhtaded-Billah. ... 892-902 
Al-Muktafi-Billah .. 902-908 
Al-Muktader-Billah, 908-032 
Keher .. .. 982-934 
RHAGI Sos sv scanareenote 934-940 
MBAS. 300 sta efea seis ied . 940-944 
War ShaIRG: ia cos maicmecieice 944-946 
MRD can eos kabie sina 946-974 
"RUBIA inna tereteane os ee. 974-991 
Waders, seb teteretsia'sja stahenigt 991-1081 
Kaim-Bamrillah ........... big 1075 
SRGENG Semlated aca Muktadi-Bamrillah........ 1075-1094 
Ibrahim . Jenwetalsld caslamae .. 744-744 | Mustadher......... zentneraee iooeana 
Reape TI accuse ces 744-750 | Mustarshed ........ ° -. 1118-1134 
PAROA DISS o ois.c cae ecveies oe . t00-754 | Rasheld..... ........ .. 1134-1136 
Abu-Jaafar Al-Mansur....... 754-755 | Al-Muktafi IT........., ---. 1136-1160 
Mohammed Mahadi......... 775-784 | Mustanjed ....... miaaa te .-- 1160-1170 
BAINES. cts tow caicels he thebats GE4786\ MBStAGL .... 00 ss cwsece ae . 1170-1180 
Harun-al Rashid ............ 86-809) || INASSET 5.0.2 sc00 ccs eeeneecs 1180-1225 
PITAITIO Goo) Siviz signe weivio’e sania 3 809-813 | Daher....... Lens otetecerrietats « 1225-1228 
PGMA ... <5,2 ciseste oe se ... 813-833 | Mustanser......... eahetolg sie 1226-1243 
WOTABSOIN:. «oS acco vie swine wie 833-849 | Mustazem ......-...ceceecs 1243-1258 





Vathek-Billah ...... ii wee. OLDS The Sultans replace the Caliphs. 
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Sultans of the Ottoman Turks. 











nl Beg, Othman or Os- Soliman 5.626 ap .. 1402-1410 

aetna Founder of the Em- Musa Shelebi......... » 1410-1413 

ME Mahar WNae Aah Ra Se cleis 1299-1826 | Mohammed I...........,.. 1413-1421 
Orkhan.... 19961360 |, Aiitrat- TT, ge iscsi cee o 1421 1451 
Amurat I 1360-1389 | Mohammed Ii...........-. 1451-1481 
Bayazid (Bajazet) I........ 1389-1402 

Sultans of Lgypt. 

ur-ed-Din ae a ada 1145 1H 7B) Sa gered ur ic. 2.cs0.coeieetoe 1250-1220: 
Suledin PE Uist vende keA GI ge 1173-1193 | Ibeg, five days......... eos» 1250-1250 
Malek-el-Aziz ..........2.. 1193-1198 | Malek-el-Ascraf Musa ..... 1250-1254 
Malek-cl-Mansur.......... 1198-1200 | Azzed-Din-Moez-Ibeg ..... 1254-1257 
ARAM: se) aie oe ocielsslsoscs 1200-1218 | Mur-ed-Din Ali............ 1257-1259 
Malek-el-Kamel wascase 12181288 || Konitz’... deo sdwrent kept aaD 
Malek-Adel.. . 1238-1240 | Bibars Bondokhars........ 1260-1277 
Malek-Saleh. . vin 124021249) | Keelatinic .ccclscecccuie ce --. 1277-1290 
Malek-cl-Moadham........ 124021950: Shatilissassciwkanse of eine 1250 

Visigoth Kings of Spain. 

GEMIBIOS see ha Sosa 24 cate ee he 465484 | SISe DUE: 2. s.c sores notte t 612-620 
PAUL Castes cia vein ion 6 8145. 55;0F che 5 ecared. AL. see ecccisebaee 620-621 
Theodoric the Great......... BOT=526:|| SPMUING. oa cece ocawicit oe 621-631 
CAINE BING a aterels ciotese:oleter tele ta ie 5262581 | Sisenand..... Ja.c0. teeseerst 631-636 
Mheudisens sensi ekeeleras .c . oo l-o4a) | Ohamiiens.... 2. .0cme eee eee 636-640 
Hien digel keke ae eke 548-549 | Tulga, or se S5-niaas aac 640-642 
NON A eeor a cslaces eat eater 550-554 | Chindasvind ...-.... .....2.: 642-653 
Athanagild MEAP Gaciis craters 554-567 | Recesvind ......... Rive nasee 653-673 
ILAUELV EN cars Miche nisyave ieieioitee tee whe 567-572 | Wamba........ wlaleea'clee bipeh a Onee eee, 
ieon all asap adorseseone top 5V22586: |i HVA se <tyreacwes! waelnn ester 680-687 
Be Gane Qe vc eu e/caecjeisicieie 586-601 | Egiza..... ee eee eee ee 687-701 
EA Vee UG, rej sim rastacielesenie hen 601-608 |) Vitizartiescccce ces «sacs seen 701-710 
RU SIMNET EO Dat terete sie ctoy cu vigra states, 608-612, | ROGGHET., a) icelsfaentaicis's aire @10-712 
Gontmiart: 2. a. eactc sce thts 610-610 


CHRISTIAN KINGDOMS OF SPAIN. 


Kings of Leon and of the Asturias, 


Pelaging (Pelayo). 5222-0. GIS=730 | Gapeine. occas aeaiecee 910-913 
Favile 812739") OTdORG TE, 5... lesen cose - 914-923 















e@ we LOOStOts| MEOUS GEL. o~ eaesmacicet ode 923-924 
AOU ON... aleies eens ba aes a AIT ONSO ULV: cots can ate 924-927 
BASE MEIIOK oa stots latere attends iajore stassre TRTTEIPON LE. acd can ee eee 927-950 
SOc ethie sama ce vt 78 By OTOH GO UR 95 tay et! 950-955 
Mauregat. 783- Sancho I., the Great....... 955-967 
Bermudo SRT O EU oc tees 967-982 
BerMEdo LL 255s ccc es 962-999 
Ramiro I.. 849-852 EUIFODEO WW asec oaeeehc ones 999-1027 
Ondotiorscxe keh nkhce coewenee 850=866. |) Bermudo TI. et n..cceee 1027-1087 

Alfonso II1., the Great....... 865-910 

Kings of Castile. 
(Castile erected a kingdom in 1033.) 

Ferdinand I 1037-1065 | Ferdinand Ti.............. 1158-1158 
MAnChoOMar. oy, RCE Te --. 1065-1072 | Alfonso IX., the Good..... 1158-1214 
UEONEO' VIL. Pete ae ete 10721109) Henny 4 222 te ee 1214-1217 
Urraca and Alfonso VII... 1109-1126 | St. Ferdinand Iil.......... 1217-1252 
AIEONSO) WEIN Ewen cs cutie 1126-1157 | Alfonso X., the Wise...... 1252-1284 


DaNChOn ul ede rest oe wee ATEV=1158) | Sancho! EV... <-24.. eee 1284-1295 
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Kings of Castile—Continued. 









Wardinand LV cosn.ces cnsae PVOH—-1BIS | TUAD TD. cs. csc chosen +» 1406-1454 

ASPETIEOD NL co nbs deeualees i AOL-1850") Heriny DV... ..cesncesseaes W54-147'4 

Pedro the Cruel............ 1850-1368 | lsabella marries Ferdinand 

Henry AL... . cs seee vs euan 1868-1379 | V.. of Aragon, and the two 

RURAL. Cas nig aanneecnnediee 1379-1380 | kingdoms are thus united, 174 
Aragon. 
PIZORSO WIT arts, cares eave 1285-1291 
SAMs. TE. oe srt visas sivalenke 1291-1327 
ATPONSO DY Cc seaca scene 1327-1336 
Rédro: EV >. Sa ccccintcaecoe 1336-1387 
SIREN Ui critics angen «rose 1387-1395 

Dofia Petronilla and Ray- MOPS waka asec 13895-1410 

mona Berenger.......... 1137-1162 | Ferdinand IV., the Just... 1412-1416 

BROTEO Wee, fh oe ck 1162-1196 | Alfonso V.............0055 1416-1458 

ERED Si ee cn hs 1196-1213 | Juan Il..... Sid seicceeie ents . 1458-1479 

James the Conqueror ...... 1213-1276 | Ferdinand V.............. 1479-1516 

MGOT OHNE. Soa tes ccs Ss set 1276-1285 Union of Castile and Aragon. 

Kings of Naples. 
BORER sot en oe DIST-LiGA ) Manfred. -. <oss0sne.cqncee 1258-1266 
William I, the Bad! . 1154-1166 | Charles of Anjou........., 1266-1285 


... 1166-1189 | Charles II...............0. 1285-1309 
. 1188-1194 | Robert the Wise........... 1309-1343 


William II., the Goo 
Tancred 


Wiukar TP os. - SIGE TOS | Ponmna Vo o.,Rascicecee ene 1343-1382 
Constance and Henr wag LAGE-TIOF | Charles FEE <ccs.,.ccienun mace 1882-1386 
Frederick . 525 SAO EIO7 | PeadIsAGS -)-.2. 3.5) shone cscs 1386-1414 
PAR TFs eh hwo, e 1250-1984 | Joanna, Wj... ssw ceeeane 1414-1435 


MROOTAGIT Occ ckeck ceases cise 1254-1258 ' Alfonso of Aragon......... 1425-1458 
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Adapted from the French of Fr. Gazeau, S.J. 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


Adapted from the French of Fr. Gazeau, S.J. 
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